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The Publisliers will be pleased to receive orders hy mail from Boot 
sellers, School Conunittees, Trustees, and Agents, for Pelton's Outline 
]!Haps and Keys, and assure them that they will be faithfully executed, 
and at as low prices as if given personally. 

Those ^ho have purchased the Hemispheres can at any time obtain the 
remaining Maps of the Second Series. 

Teachers, even in the most distant parts of the United States, can 
obtain Pelton'd Series of Outline Maps, by enclosing Twenty-five Dollars, 
in the presence of a Post-master, and forwarding it by mail, at the risk of 
the Publishers. ' 

Maps or Keys securely packed, and forwarded with care and despatcli to 

^ny part of the United States. 

Address, 

SOWER AND BARNES, 

BooJueUera and PublitUrs, No. 84 Ijforik Third Street, PhOade^hia, Pa, 
9^ Teachers and Agents supplied, at the lowest price, with ^< Baldwin's 
Universal Pronouncing Gazetteer.^' 



EdCered according to Aot of Congress, in the year 1847, 

BY C. PELTON, 

in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of the United States in and for Um 

Eastern District of PennsyUania. 



' ADVEKTISEMENT 
A^UTHOR'S OUTLINE MAPS AND KEYS. , ' ' 

It is now conceded by Educators of the greatest experience, both in this oonntry 
ahd Europe, that ^e method of teaching Geography from lai|;e and boldly deline- 
ated Maps mthout names, is superior to all others in respect to fcmUty of acptire- 
tnent — durability of impression — and discipline of mind. 

The rationale of this method of instruction is — teaching by the eye — ^based on that 
lav of intellect ** that the olffects of sight more readily become the tutQ'eets of conception 
and ilmnory than, those of the other smses ; and the more distinctly they are seen, the 
more lively is the coneeptUmy and more lasting the impression on the nrnid.** 
. To afford the American youth, therefore, the best facilities for acquiring a know- 
ledge of Oeography, the author has constructed, from the most reliable luthoritieH, 
the two following Series of Standard Outline Maps, adapted in all particulars to 
the wants of the Primary, Grammar, and High Schools of the United State^ 

These M|ips, together with the Key, which accompanies each Series, and enables 
the learner to name and locate the Political Diyisions, Islands, Mountains,NBeas, 
(^ulfs, Bays, Straits, Lakes, Rivers, &c., represented thereon, comprise a succinct 
and oomprehensiTe system of Physical, Political, and Descriptiye Geography — and 
their superiority over every other Series of Outline Maps, as regards construction, 
execution, size, number, cheapness, and adaptednes9 to interest the learner and im- 
prjBss upon the mind a clear and vivid outline of the Physical Features and 
Political Divisions of the Earth, is worthy of the especial notice of the friends 
of Education. 



FIBST SERIES. 



« The First Series embraces the Western and Eastern Hemispheres. These splen- 
did and highly finished Maps are nearly quadruple the size of imy heretofore 
published. They exhibit the Physical Features of the Earth, and also glte an 
accurate vIqw of its Political Divisions, showing the relative size of each, wiw their 
natural and conventional boimdaries. In fine, they show, at one view, the World as 
it now is— and are, therefore, especially adapted to beginmrs, who obtain, at the , 
outset, a clear and correct conception of the relative size of every Physical and 
Political division, effectually preventing the elroneous impressions so often oon* 
Teyed by Maps isolated and on several different scales. 

By an ingenious application of colors, signs, and diagrams, they present the 
whole subject of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, including the Geological formation of 
the world, its Oceanic Currents, Atmospheric changes, Isothermal Lines, Vertical 
t>imensions. Distribution of Rain, &c., &c., in a manner so simple and beautiful as 
to be easily taught and comprehended. 

These Maps constitute the first two of the Second Series, and are designed as 
introductory to that thorough and practical knowledge of geography which may 
be obtained therefrom. 

L Mup of the WksUm Bmisphere, 1 feet by 1 feeL 

2. Mip of the Eastern Hemisphere, 7 feci 1^7 feet. 

Price of the Two, with Key, $10.00* 



SECOND SERIES. 



Th^iBecond Series embraces, in addition to the Western and Eaatem Hemi- 
Bphercv, Maps of the Five Grand Divisions of th^ Earth, with a large and full Man 
ek the United States. This S^es, comprising Seven large and brilliantly colored 
Maps, exhibits, in bold amd vivid outline, the leading futures of nature ; and also 
the Pc^itical Divisions of the Earth, with their natural and conventional bound- 
aries, giving a distinct and accurate view of each country on a large scale, 
sufficiently distinct to be seen and studied from the most distant parts of the 
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4 . ' AI^t^ERTlSEMENT. 

Bobool-room— ttnd, in connection with the Key, presents to the learner a lively 
picture of the Earth — ^its moral, political, and physical aspects — with a graphic 
description of each country, confined to the most interesting and charactehstic 
matter. 

, \, Folittcai and Physical Map of Western Hemisph&re, 7 feet by 7 feei 

2. PolUicdl and Physical Map of Eastern Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 feeL 

3. Map of the United States, British Provinees, Mexico, 

Central America, and the West India Islands, * 7 feet by 7 feet, 

A, Map of Europe, 6/ee< by ^ feet 10 in, 

b. Map of Asia, . . . ^# . . . ^ feet by ^ feet % in. 
6* Map of South America and Africa . . . ^feet by t feet. 

Price of the Series, $25. (K). 
These Maps are superior to any Series of Outline Maps published in this 
country or Europe, and the publishers invite the attention of School Committees, 
Trustees, and Teachers to the following considerations : 

1. They are the largest, best executed, most comprehensiTC, and the most dis- 
tinctly delineated. 

2. They are printed on superfine paper. 

3. They fire colored with the most brilliant, expensiTe, and durable colors. 

4. They are mounted with rollers and mouldings in the most substantial manner. 

5. They are well sized and highly varnished, which preserves the brilliancy of 
the colors, and gives them strong^ and durability. Hence, whenever they 
become soiled by long exposure or otherwise, they can be cleansed with a moist 
sponge or cloth, without receiving any injury. 

6. In their construction, the author has availed himself of the most reliable 
information furnished by the liberality of our own government, and also of the 
rich stores of geographical works furnished by the governments of Europe, espe- 
cially those of France and England. 

These Maps are accompanied by a Key, containing a iarge number of the most 
important geographical names in the known world, arranged in verse. This, as . 
experience proves, not only renders the study highly attractive, but fpreatly facili- . 
tates the acquisition of the leading features of geography as well as the pronun- 
elation of geographical names. 

The spelling of Oriental and some other names, in the Key, will be found occa- 
sionally %Q di£ter from that which occurs in our school atlases. As the same 
name is often ^spelled differently on different maps, causing great embarrassment 
to both teacher and pupil, and sometimes giving rise to serious errors, the author 
has, after a careful examination of ihe subject, adopted the admirable system set 
forth in Baldwin's Pronouncing Gazetteer, 'page 28, section XV. This system 
will, he is persuaded, be found at once complete, simple, and satisfactory. 

In teaching geography, nothing is more important, and nothing has occasioned 
more embarrassment to the thorough and conscientious teacher, than the pronun- 
datum of geographical names. The author has, therefore, been at great pains to 
give the correct pronunciation of many difficult names in the Key, and to make 
&e accentuation of the names occurring in the verse correspond with the true 
pronunciation, as established by the best authorities. It is believed, therefore, 
that in point of accuracy, (apart from its other merits,) the Key to either series ot 
Maps will be found superior to any other work of the sort hitherto published. 

The want of a correct and perfectly reliable system of geographical pronuncia- 
tion has been felt by every good teacher, and it affords the author great pleasure 
to be able now to state that Baldwin's Pronouncing Gazetteer, containing the 
pronunciation of all the difficult names found in our best school atlases and 
geographies, supplies this want in the most satisfactory manner. It is invaluable 
to every teacher and learner, and should be used as a text-book in every school 
in the United States. 

The author would observe that to this work he must refer as his authority for 
the spelling and pronunciation of names occurring in the Key to either. semes of 
his Maps, and for the full explanation of many points in connection with these 
subjects, to which the plan and limits of this work only p^lait him to allude. 
Philadelphia, 1861. ' 



TO TEilCHEBS. 



THE HBST LESSON TO BE LEARNED BY THE PUPIL. 

■XPLAKATION OV THB KITj OB DnEeTIONS 70E ▲SCXSTAnnNa THA KAMI AJnf 
SITUATiaN OF ANT COITNTRY, ISLAND, LAKE, RIVER^ ETC., ON THE MAPS, 

Bt looking on the Map of the Western Hemisphere, yon will see that h is 
dirided into a large number of 6mall Spaeee or Areas by the ParaUelt of LuHiutk 
and Meridiarut — ^lines running across the Map, fr<»n side to side> and from the top 
to the bottom. m 

In the Middle of these small Spaces or Areas, yon will see a Ft^fure ot Number, 1, 
2, 8, 5, 20, 50, 56, 86, 91, 127, 180, &c. These Figures or Numbers will often be 
found in the Key, after the name of a Country, Island, Lake, &o., with the letters 
M*^ N., S., E., W., &c. When these letters are found in the Key in connection 
with the Numbers, they have reference to different parte of the Spaces or Areas on 
the Map. "" 

M. refers to the Middle of the Space or Area on the Map ; N. refers to the 
North part of the Space or Area ; S. refers to the South part of it ; E. refers to 
the East part of it ; W. refers to the West part of it ; N. E. to the North-east 
part ; S. E. to the South-east part ; N. W. to the North-west part ; S. W. to the 
South-west part. 

By the aid of the Numbers and Letters found in the Key, you will be able to 
find any Country, Island, Lake, River, &c., represented on the Map. 

Examples. On page 20, see — ^Bussian America, 20, 21. On the M^p of the 
'Western Hemisphere you will see the same Numbers, 20, 21, in Russian America, 
which show where it is on the Map. 

On page 34, see — ^Great Slave Lake, 24 S. You will see Oreat Slave Lake on 
the Map, in the South part of the Space or Area numbered 24. 

Great Bear Lake, 23 £., 24 W. •You will see Great Bear Lake partly in the East 
part of the Space numbered 23, and partly in the West part of the Space num- 
bered 24. Athabasca Lake, 43 N. W. 

Michigan, 53 M. You will see the State of Michigan on the Map, in the Middle 
of the Space numbered 53. 

Newfoundland, 56 N. See this island in the North part of the Space numbered 
56. Hayti,91N. E. Cuba, 78 S. E., 79 S. W. 

Gulf of Mexico, 77, 78. Caribbean Sea, 91, 92. 

Mackenzie's River, 22 N., 23 M. & S. £. Orinoco River, 105 M. & N. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 



Ala. Alabftnuu 

Ark. Arkaiuaau 

a Cape. 

Cap. Capital. 

Oh. Cbannel. 

Ct. or Conn. Connecticut. 

Del. Delaware. 

&. East. 

Flor. Florida. 

n. feet. 

Qa. Georgia. 

I. lalaiui. 

lU. Iinnois. 

la. or lad. 

lo. Iowa. 



Ky. Kentucky. 

L. Lake. 

La. Louisiana. 

Lat Latitude. 

Long. Longitude. 

Me. Maine. 

Mass. Massachusetts. 

Md. Maryland. 

Mieli. Michigan. 

m. in 1. miles in length. 

m. 1. miles long. 

m. w. mile^ wide. 

Miss. MississippL 

MaMiipmil ^ 



Mt. Mount 

Mts. Mountains. 

N. North. 

N. C. North Carolina. 

N. £. North-eadt. 

N. H. New Hampshire. 

N. J. New Jersey. 

N. W. North-west 

N. Y. New York. 

O.Ohio. 

Pa. PenuiylTania. 

Pop. Population. 

Pt Point 

R.Biver. 



B. L Rhode Island. 

S. South. 

8. E. South-east. 

S. C. South Carolina. 

sq. ms. square miles. 

Str. Strait 

S. W. South-wesi, 

Tenn. Tennessee. 

TO. Territory. 

U. S. United States. 

Va. Virginia. 

Yt Vermont 

W.West 

Wli. WiSQOMliit 



PREFACE. 
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Iif dfiering to the puUie a work like the present, which, in some of its important charao> 
teriatioit is entirely new---the author feels htmsetf called upon to esiplain bnefly the olyec( of 
the work, and the motives which induced him to prepare it for publication. 

Geography, as has been truly said, is one of the most interesting, useful, and practical of 
the sciencee. Nothing has contributed more to the general iatelligence of the people of the 
United States—to their knowledge of the natural and physical Condition of Uie earth — to 
their ibmiiiarity with the soil and productions of every dimate^to their acquaintance wi^h 
the inhabitants of all countries, in all their ^st variety from barbarism to refinement^to 
their extensive intercourse and commerce wi^h all nations-^and to the perlection of our so- 
cial and civil institutions, and the enhancement of individual enj<y^ment—than the imiversaY 
study of Geography in all our schools. 

Yet, the knowledge of this science, heretofore acquired daring the long period of elemeh- 
tMy education, has been the result of long and tedious labor on the part of the learner. The 
olfect of the author, therefore* has been, in preparing this work for publication, in connection 
with his Series of Oudine.Maps, to render the study of Geography more pleasing and InIe^ 
eating and to put the learner in possession of facilities for acquiring a more extensive and 
permanent knowledge of this usefiil science in a short period of time. A desire to accom- 
plish this objeet led to the publication of the author's first Series of Outline Maps, several 
reara ago, and it ia now the concilrreBt testimon^^of the educators of the highest respecta- 
bility and of the greiuest experience, both in this country and in Europe, that the method of 
teaching Geography from large and bokily delineated maps without names, ia superior to all 
oi^iers in respect— first, to fiicility of acquirement; secondly, durability of impression « and 
diirdly, discipline of the mind. 

The principle of this method of instruction \af'-4eaching hy the eye,~>ba8ed on that law of 
intellect, that " the o^ectt of gigJd more readily become ike avJbjecU ef eo n cept u m and memoryi 
than these of Cfte olOiet senseti and the more ditthicthf they are eeen, ihe more Uody is the coik- 
ception, and more Jasttng the imprestion on the mind,'* 

The Maps have been constructed on a large scale, with special reference to this principle, 
and by presenting to the eye a bold, clear, and attractive representation of the earth, the mind 
is early led abroad to survey its Continents and Islands, its Oceans and Seas, its Lakes and 
Rivers, its Soil and Productions, the Physical and Moral condition of man, and receives an 
expansion which no other study couM equally afiford. 

To accomplish his objeet more successfully, and to render the study of Geography in the 
highest degree pleasing and interesting to the pupil, the author has connected with it the 
science of music — a science which seldom fails to awaken the feelings, and arouse both thct 
physical and intellectual powers into renewed and vigorous action. Every day furaishv 
proof, abundant and positive, of the exhilarating effect and controlling influence o( music 
over the youthful mind. If it is employed as a means of giving expression to the purest and 
most refined sentiments of the heart, and the sublimest emotions of the soul, shall its aid be 
denied in awakening and securing the attention of the young, and impressing upon the mind 
fac4 pertaining to one of the most useful and practical of the sciences? 

With respect to the versification, it is merely necessary to sayi that the design has been to 
put all the important geographical localities on the globe, in connection with much valuable 
matter, in a form that oan be the most easily committed to memory ; and it is confidently 
believed, that the exl||iarating effect of harmonioui^ sounds will greatly facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of this knowledge, and care has been taHeti that none but popular and approved airs be 
inserted in the work. 

« ^he difficulties whk:h attend the adaptation of verse to such purposes, (especially when 
bifbvity aiid eoniprehensiveness are required,) c<b be estimate^ only by those who aave tried 
a similar experimeat. 
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PELTON^S OUTLINE MAPS. 



PART FIRST. 
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It 18 GMKnpbj we buq* a idence of great wortb, 
Which iniJus in wett BoqaaiiiMd with the Burfaoe of the earth; 
The varioiw oofltoiiui of eaeh «iinie» it pleannglf Htakea )uiowii» 
And teaches ua, from fbiQign laiidi» tx^eetimate ouroanifc 

It shows our race progressiyelyt from barbarous nations rude^ 
To where refinement and the arts have all their blessmgs strew*d ; 
kere use and entertainment j(Hn to charm both age and youth. 
For to the zest of Novelty, we add the force of Truth. 

GEOGRAraKAL DEFINITIONS. 

1. Geography id a description of the sur&ce of the Earth. 
f8. The Eairth is a large globe, ball, or sphere. 

3. Its surface is composed of land and water. 

4. About one-fourth of its surface is land, and three-fourths water. 

1 2 

The Earth 10 a large ball or globe Two hundred millions of sqnare milei^ 

Whose sur&ce has been feond, jBaith's eurfaoe does embrace; 

Three-foarthswithoceanwayessabmerged^ Sight bundled million people hel^ 
And but oni^fottrth dry ground. All find a dwelling-plftcei. 

QuetHons.—h What is Geography f % What is the Earth? a Of what ia its mn&M 

eomposedf 4. How much of its sur&ce ia land* and how much waterT, 



NATURAL DIVISIONS OF LAND. 

5. The land is divided into Contracts, Islands, Peninsulas, Isthmuses, 
Capes, Promontories, Mountains, and Shores or Coasts. « 

6. A continent is a vast extent of land, no where entirely separated by 
water. 

7. An island h a body of land entirely surrounded by water. 

8. A peninsula is a portion of land almost surrounded by water. 

9. An isthmt€S is a neck of land which joiios a peninsula to the main 
land, or connects two parts of a continent. 

• 'TIS my delight, &c. 

To TxACBicBs AivD LxA'BinEBS.^YOQ wUl pereeive that yerse of this measiiTe, at weQ u mor 
ot the other kinds of verM sn the Key, ia capable of being adapted to a vamty of airs. 



8 KBT VO PELTON'b OVTLINB XAP8. 

10. A cape is a point of land extending into a sea, ocean, or some other 
body of water. A high or rocky^ point of land, extending into the sea or 
ocean, is called a promontory or head Hnd. 

11. A mourUain is a vast elevation of land. Several mountains con- 
nected together are called a ranfle or chain of mountains. When the land 
rises to a small height, it is called a hill. Land lying between hills or 
mountains is called a valley. 

12. A volcano is a mountain that sends forth flame, smoke, and lava or 
melted stones, from an opening at the top, called a crater. 

13. A plain is a level tract of land. In North America plains are calbd 
Prairies ; in South America, Fampas or Idanos; in Europe, Steppes; in 
Asia, Savannas. ^, 

14. A desert is a vast sandy plain, mostly destitute of water and vegeta* 
tion. Some deserts contain a few green and fertile spots. These spots are 
called oases^ and resemble islands in the ocean. 

15. A shore or coast is the edge or margin of land bordering on the 
water. 

QumoM. — ^ How is the Iflind divided? 6. What is a continent i 7. What is an 
island f & What is a peninsula t 9. l^hat is an isthmus f 10. What is a cape ? What is a 
^rlbmontoryf 11. What is a mountain T What is a chain or range of mountains? What is 
a hill? What is a valley? 12. What is a volcano? 13. What is a plain? What are 
plains called m North America? In South America? In JSurope? In Asia? 14. What 
is a desert? What do some deserts contain? What are these spots called, and what do 
they resemble? 15. What is a shore or coast? 



NATURAIi DIVISIONS OF WATER, 

16. The water is divided into Oceans, Seas, Archipelagoes, 6ul% 
Bays, Straits, Channels, Sounds, Lakes, and Rivers. 

17. An ocean is a vast body of salt water. 

18. A sea is a large body of salt water, smaller than an ocean, and 
mostly surrounded by land. 

19. An archipelago is a sea interspersed* with many islands. 

20. A gidf or bay is a part of some larger body of water, extending 
into the land. 

21. A strait is a narrow passage of water, separating two portions of 
land, and connecting two bodies pf water. 

22. A channel is a passage of water generally wider than a strait. 

23. A sounti i^ a passage of water so shallow thai its depth may be 
measured with a lead and Ime. 

24. A lake is a large body of fresh water mostly surrounded by land. > 
Small lakes are called ponds. 

25. A river is a large stream of fresh water, flowing from mountains 
or high land, into an ocean, sea, or some other body of water. Small 
streams are called brooks^ creeks^ and rivulets. The source of a river is 
the place where^it rises. The mauth of a river is the place where it 
empties into an ocean, sea, or some other body of water. The right bank 

^ In^npersed, seattered| or Mt here and there among other tUugt. 



3f a titer is the battk on thft right hand mda' as you desoend it; dw ^ 

banky the hank on the left hand side. 

26. A party harbor ^ or haven^ is a small part of the sea nearly sur- 
rounded by land, where ships can anchor with safety. 

Qw9tums,'-16. Horn is the water dividedr IT What is an ooeanf 18. What ii a aea? 
19 What 18 an archipelago f 20. What it a gulf or bay t 31. What ia a strait f 

22. What IB a channel! 23. What isaaoandt 24. What is a lalief What are smaO 
lakescalled? 25. What isariiwrr What are small streams called f What is the souroe 
oi a river f What is the mouth of a river t Which is the tight bank of a nver? Whiph 
the left! 26. What is a port, harbor, or havenf 

MAPS. 

Tb THX TziLcinaL— While the eUst is •tadying a lesson, the map should be suspended so that its 
rarious features can be seen distinctlr by each papil in the class, and while reciting, the teacher 
oj one of the class should stand at the map with a pointer, and locate or point out each object 
named, tracing the course of rivers, mountains, fte. 



EASTERN AND WESTERN HEMISPHERES BEFORE THE PUPIL. 

27. A map is a representation of the whole or part of the earth's surface. 

28. The map of the Worlds or the Eastern and Western Hemispheres 
are a representation of the whole of the earth's surface. 

29. The top of every map is North ; the bottOMf South ; the right-hand 
tUky East ; the left-hand side^ West 

30. North, South, East, and West, are called the cardinal or principal 
points of the compass. 

31. A compass is an instrument used by seamen or sailors, to point out 
their course at sea. The needle of the compass points North and South. 

32. The point halfway between North and East is North-east; the 
pomt halfway between South and East is South-east; the point halfway 
between North and West is North-west; the point halfway between South 
and West is South-west. 

83. N. stands for North— S. for South— E. for East— W. for West— 
N. E. for North-east— S. E. for South-east- N. W. for North-west— S. W. 
for South-west. 

MAPS. 

1 4 

Tis our first purpose to explain The principal, or cardinal points, 

The Maps, which here tuifurl'd, Upon the compass shown, [points 

Present in simple outline fonn. Are Korth, South, East, and West, which 

A picture of the world. ^ The needle does make known. 

2 ' 5 

Maps represent the whole or part The compass is an instnmieAt, 

Of this vast ball or sphere ; To seamen a sore guide ; 

Maps of the world display the whole. The needle still points Nwth and Soatl^ 

All countries &r,and near. Wherever ships may ride. 

3 6 

The top of evenr Map is North, In oceans vast or tracMefls sand. 

The bottom South we make. Wherever man may roam. 

The right side East, the left side West, The compass is a &ithiiil friend 
Preventing all mistake. That points him to his home. 

NoTB— The pvpil should be i^ede familiar with the poiais of the 
3 



10 , KMt' TO MI/«9ir*« OVnum MJfff. 

Qmit loni . v V. What if a mipf 9a What dota tha map of the warld* ar tha iSaal- 
leni and Weatam Hemiapherea rapraaent f 29. Whioh part of tha map ia North f Whiah 
South t Which £aatt Which Wait? 30, What are the cardioal or principal pointa ol 
the compass f 31. What ia a compass f Which wty does the needle of tha compaaa 
point f 32. What are the names of the points half-way between tha cardinal pointa f 
33* What Jiattara atand f<nr the difieietit pointa of tha compass t 

Point to tha N. part of tha map. To the S» part. To the E. pan. To tha W. part. 
TathaN.£.part To tha S. £. part To the J<i. W. pac t. To the & W. part 



HEMISPHERES, CONTINENTS, AND GRAND DIVISIONS OP THE 

EARTH. 

34. A Hemisjphere is half of a globe or ball. When applied to the 
earth, it means /kz^^ofthe earth. 

95* The Eastern Hemisphere shows what is on the eastern half of the 
earth, and the Western Hemisphere, what is on the western half. 

36. The Eastern Hemisphere contains. i\xQ' Eastern Ccrntinent, 

37. The Western Hemisphere contains the Western Qontinent. 

To TBB PonL.— Yoa will perceive that the yellow, red, green, &«., on the map, represent 
land, and that the sea-green repreaenta water. Rivers are represented by crooked nnes which 
are smallest where the rivers Wm, and largest where th«y smpcy. Deserts, and aand banks ia 
Uie ocean are represented by a great number of small dots. 

38. The Eastern Continent is divided into three divisions, Europe^ Asia^ 
and Africa^ The largest and most eastern division is Asia. The small- 
est division, lying West of Asia, is Europe. The division, lying South of 
Europe, is Africa. 

39. The Western Continent is divided into two divisions, North America 
and South America,^ The name of the Northern Division is North 
America; the name of the Southern Division is South America. , 

40. These are called Grand Divisions of the Earth. Asia is the 
krgest Grand Division, Africa is the secx)nd in size. North America is th^ 
third. South America is the fourth, and Europe is the smallest. 

41. Another Grand Division has been added by late geographers, 
called Oceantca^ composed entirely of islands lying S. and S. E. of Asia, 
and W. of N. and S. America. 

42. Australia or New Holland, lying S. E. of Asia, is the largest island 
in the world. 

43. A large extent of land near the South Pole, partly in the Eastern 
and , partly in the Western Hemisphere, called the Antarctic Continent, 
was discovered January 19th, 1840, by the United States. 

HEXIBFHEllKS, CONTINENTS, AND GRAND DIVISIONS OF THS BARTH. 

1 3 

A Hemisphere is half a globe, The Eastern Continent contains 

The earth has two, 'tis clear ; All Asia's spacioas lands, 

One is the Eastern called-^-^^tml one All European* regfioiM iiir, 

Tha Western Hemu^hera And Atric's bamidi^ Bttpda. 

^2 4 

Two Continents of vast expanse The Western Coatinent includes 

' These hemi^heres have chuiaed, America alone, 

' One is the Eastern Continent, Divided into North and South» 

And one the Western named. As by the map is shown* 

• see, small Map of ** Ettstem Ileniisphere.** 

t Beb, »mftll Map of ** Weitern Hemiaphera. Tbete DiTidoni ar» divided into BmpirHi Etaf 
^oma, BUtei, fts., called Politkal Diviiiofla. , . 



5 8 

Ifiye Grand Divisions of the Earth To these divisions we may add 

Both CoDtiaeBtB cxMnprise ; A sixth, of islands made, 

Asia, (the scene of great events,) Called Oceanica, which long 
Is foremast as to size. ' Unknown to Europe laid. 

6 9 

To Africa, the second place In southern seas their station is, 

We properly anign, And there Australia lies, 

And, North America, we make By some New Holland called, — ^vast isks I 

The third position thine. Unequalled as to size. 

7 10 

'Then South America the fourth And hy discoveries later still, 

In magnitude we call, A large extent of ground. 

And Europe,— <great in many things,) CalPd the Antarctio Continent, 

Is smallest of them alL Has fiurtker south been found. 

QMKfjwu.-^34. What is a hemisphere t When applied to ih» earth what does it mesA I 
35. What do the Eastern and Western Hemispheres show 7 

36. What does the Eastern Hemisphere conlainf 37. The Western Hemisphere f dB. 
How is the Eastern Continent divided ? Which is the largest and most eastern division f 
Which is the smallest division f What dirieioB lies S. of £urepe f 

39. How is the Western Contineni divided ? Whst is the name of the Northern division t 
The Southern division f 40. What are these divisions called, and how do they compare with 
each other in size f 41. What other Grand Division has been added by late geographers, 
and of what is it composed t 42. What large island S.^E. of Asia, and what is its-compara- 
tive size t 43. What large extent of land near the S. Polei partly in tha Eastern and partly 
in the Western Hemisphere, and when discovered. 

Which is the larger, the Eastern or Western. Continent I Which grand division of the 
Eastern Continent extends fiirthest S.? Which extends farthest E. t Which extends farther 
W., Europe or Africa ? North America or South America? Which extends farther S., Africa 
or South America? Europe or Asia? North America or Europe? South America or Australia? 

What grand division E. of Europe ? South t West ? What grand division W. of Africa ? 
North? Northeast? In what direction from North America is South America? Europe? 
Asia ?• Africa ? In what direction from Earope is Asia I Afriea ? North America ? South 
Anoerica? 



OCEANS. 

44. The great body of salt water on the globe is called the sea or ocean, 

45. There are five oceans : viz. 1. the Northern or Arctic ocean ; 2. tlie 
Southern or Antarctic ; 3. the Atlantic ; 4. the Pacific ; 6. the Indian, 

46. The Northern or Arctic Ocean lies N. of North Annerica, Eurppe, 
and Asia. 

47» The Southern or Antarctic Ocean lies S. of South America, Africa, 
and Australia. 

48. The Atlantic Ocean lies E. of North and South America, and W. 
of Europe and Africa. 

49. The Pacific Ocean lies E; of Asia, and W. of North and South 
America. 

60. The Indian Ocean lies S. of Asia, and between Afinca and Australia. \ 

61. The Pacific is the largest, the Atlantic is tjie seconid in extent, the , 
Indian is the third, the Southern or Antarctic is the fourth, and the North- 
em or Arctic is the fiAh. 
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OOEAHB. 

1 S 

These vast collections of salt wayes, The Atlantic, second in extent, 
Old Neptune's blue domams, Here shows its wide expanse, 

Are oceans called, and sometimes seas ; And thirdljr comes the Indian sea, 
And^ve this earth contains. Distinguished at a glance. 

2 4 

The broad Pacific first we name, The Southern or Antarctic Sea, 
Uneqnall'd as to size, In magnitude ranks next, 

It firom America due west, ' And last the Arctic ocean comes. 
And east of Asia lies. With icy isles perplexed. 

QiMfttonf.— 44, What is the great body of salt water on the globe called ? 4& How man? 
Oceans are theie* and what are they called T 46. Where does the Northern or Arctic Ocean 
lief 47. The Southern or Antarctic? 4a The Atlantic f 49. The Pacific! 50. The In- 
dian? Point out on the map the Northern Ocean. The Southern. The Atlantic. The 
Pacific* The Indian. 5L Which is the largest Ocean t The second in extent ? The thiid ? 
The fourth? The fifth? 



MOTIONS OF THE EARTH. 

52. The diameter of the earth is the shortest distance through its centre, 
from one side to the other. 

53. The circumference of the earth is the greatest distance round it. 

54. The earth is about 8,000 miles in diameter^ and 25,000 in circum- 
ference. 

55. The axis of the earth is an imaginary* straight line, passing through 
its centre from North to South. 

56. Th& poles of the earth are the two ends of its axis ; one is called the 
North Pole and the other the South' Fde. 

57. The earth has two motions ,• it revolvesf on itp axis once every 
day, causing 4ay and night — and moves round the Sun once every year, 
causing tjbe sticcessim\ of the seasons^ Spring, Summeri Autumn, and 
Winter. 

MOTIONS OF THK KAam. 

1 . 4 

By earth's diameter we m^ Earth's axis is a fkncied line. 
The shortest distance through. That through the glohe extends 

A fancied line from side to side. From North to South, the centre cuts. 
To touch the centre too. And at the poles it ends. 

2 5 

Now, through the centre of this sphere. Two diflfbrent motions has the earth ; 

The shortest distance take. One, on its axis made, 

Eight thousand miles diameter, Which brings the glorious light of day. 

The measnrement will make. And night's succeeding imde. 

3 6 

By earth's circumference, we mean It has its motion round the sun, 

The greatest distance round ; Which occupies a year ; 

Just five and twenty thousand miles. Spring, Summer, Autumn,Winter, hence 

That distance has been finind. Successively appear. 

Qtresa'biM.— 52. ' What is meant hy the diameter of the earth ? 53. By the circumferenoe ? 
54. What is the diameter and eii^mnference of the earth ? 55. What is the axis oi'the earth ^ 
56. What are the poles of the earth ? 57. How many motions has the earth ? 

• Imaginary, not real. f Revolve, to roll roand. | Sueeeftion, follow Bf in eider. 
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CIRCLES ON THE GLOBS. 

58. Thb Equatoh is an imaginary circle, extending East and West 
round the earth, at an equal distance from each Pole, and dividing it into 
(he Northern and Saulhem Hemispheres. 

69. Latitude is distance from the Equator. 

60. North Latitudb is distance North of the Equator. 

61. South Latitudb is distance South of the j^uator. 

62. Pasallbls of Latitude are imaginary circles, e^UencUag East 
and West round the earth, parallel to the Equator. 

68. Latitude is reckoned in degrees from the Equator to each Pole. At 
^tho Equator it is nothing; at the Poles it is 90 degrees, one-fourth of 360 
degrees, the distance round the earth* 

64. The ^figures along the sides of maps, and the edge of the Hemi- 
spheres, express the number o£ degrees of latitude N. or S. of the Equkton 

65. A degree is 60 geographical, or 69^ common or English miles ; 60 
seconds make one minute, and 60 minutes or miles, one degree. 

66. Mbsidians are imaginary circles, extending North and »>ath 
through the Poles of the earth, and intersecting the Equator at right angles* 

67. Longitude is distance Bast or West from any given meridian. . It 
is marked in degrees on the Equator, or at the top and bottom of the map. 

68. East Lonoitudb is distance East of any given meridian. 

69. West Longitude is distance West of any given meridian. 

Most nations reckon Longitude from the Capital of their own country* 
On the Map of i\m World, or on the Hemispheres, Longitude is reckoned 
(rom the meridian of Greenwich near London. 

70. The Tropics are two imaginary circles drawn round tne earth, 
parallel to the Equator,-4)ne 23 degrees and 28 minutes North of it, 
called the T^ropic of Cancer ; and the other, 23 degrees and 28 minuter 
South of it, called the Tropic if Ckxpricqrn, 

Tiom.—Twpie •ignlfiei *<to return." When the sun hat revoked one of the Trapiee it retarn* te 
theothe*. , ,., 

71. Tbe Polar Circles are two imaginary circles drawn round the 
earth, parallel to the Tropics,— one 23 degrees and 28 minutes from the 
N. Pole, called the Arctic Circle; and the other, 23 degrees and 28 
minutes from the S, Pole, caHed the Antarctic Circle. 

CIRCLES ON Tm OLOBI. 

1 3 

The circles on the g^obe we pame ; Northern and Southern Hemispheres, 
Imaginaiy things, Thus are their names exprc8s*d ; 

From which the scientific mind, And the Equator takes its course 
Important iise^ brings. Precisely East and West 

2 4 

The Equator is a fimcied ring From either Pole its distance is 
Arotmd the earthly ball, Undoubtedly the same ; 

IMvidinff it in equal parts, And distance from the Equator North, 
Whidi heau^heres we calL North latitude we name. 
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Hmtn Latitude is distance South 

Of that same fancied riagi 
And parallels of latitude 

To raujge with it we t>rilig. 
6 
Like the Equator, East and West, 

Tliese parallels gc round, 
A ad on the sides of all our maps, 

The mark'd degrees are found. 
7 
Meridians, ranging North and South, 

Are fancied circles too ; 
Toey touch each Pole «s they proceedf 

And cut the Equator through. 
8 
fiy longitude we understand 

The distance East or West ' 
From some meridian tiiat we choose, 

Whlchev^ we think best 

Some people Washington will take, . 

And some <will Greenwich choose, 
And several other points there are 

Which difierent nations use. 



10 
East longitude is distance East, 

As by the words express'd. 
West longitude we can't mistake. 

To mean the distance West. 
11 
The Tropics are in number two. 

Circles of vast extent, 
To the Equator parallel, 

Round earth by fancy bent 
12 
Tropic of Cancer North is placed ; 

We from the Equator rate 
Its distance twenty-three degrees, 

And minutes twenty-eight. 
13 
Tropic of Capricorn due South , 

From the Equator lies. 
Its distance just the jame from it, 

In messurement precise* 
M 
At the same distance &pm the PolOt 

Each Polar Curcle trace ; 
The Arctic Circle on the North, 

The Antarctic, South we place. 



Q«e9<toii<.->What is the EqoatorT 59. What is Latittidftf 60.' What iti Nonb Latitude? 
61. What is South Latitude? 63; What are Parallels of Latittide? 63. How is Latitude 
reckoned f What Is it«t the Equator? At the Poles? 64. What do the figures along the 
lidcB of maps and edge of the Hemispberes ex|ire»? 65. What is » degree? How many 
seconds make a minute or mile? How many minuteB or miles make a degree? 

66. What are Meridians? 67. What is Longitude? How is it marked? 68. What is 
Rest Longitude ? 6^. What ia West Longitude ? t^rom MiJiat place do most nations leckon 
Lor.gitude ? From what place is it reckoned on tho Map of the Worldi or on the Heroii^ 
plieres? 70. What are flie Tropicsf 71. What are the Polar Circles? 

Point to Europe on the map. Is it in North or South Latitude ? Why in Keith Latitudef 
Ans. Because it is North of the Equator. In what latitude is Australia? Why in South 
latitude? rn what iatitnde is Asia? Why? ' 

In what latitude is North America? In what latitude is South America? Awl Pardy in 
N. and partly in S. latitude? In what latitude is Africa ? Why ? What parallel of latitude 
crosses the S. part of Africa? Ans, The parallel of SO*:" S. latitude. The N. part? The S. 
part of Europe? The K. {^art of Asia? The middle of North America? The N. partt 
The S. part? 

In what longitude is Asia? AnH Tri E.l0B9fiiode. Why I iia*. Because it is £. of th« 
first or principal meridian. In what longitude is N. and S. America ? Ana. In W. longitude. 
Why? Aim. Because they are W. of the principal meridian. In what longitude is Austre* 
lia? What meridian croaaes the western part of Africa? Ans. The meridian of 10« W. 
longitude? What meridian crosses the Eastern part? Ant. The meridian of 50<* E. longi- 
tude. What meridian crosses the Eastern part of S. America f The Western part? The 
Eastern part of Austmlia ? The Western part of N. America? What two hemispheres do 
both tropics cross ? What two continents ? What grand divisions does the Tropic of Oancet 
cross? What two oceans does it cross? What grand divisions does the Tropic of Capri 
com^croesl What three oceans does it cross? What large island? What three grend 
divisions does the Arctic Chrcle cross? What ocean does it cross t What ocean does the 
Antarctic Cirde'cross? 
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ZONEa 

72. Zones are divisions of the earth's surface^ formed by the Tropics 
and Polar Circles. Thereare^lie aones, viz : — one Ibrrid, two Jbrn^penOtf 
And two Frigid. 

73» Thjb Towu> Ztnm to that part of the earth's surface, lying between 
theTiiopics, 

Tiii8.^ne is thH^ottest part of the earth's turfac^ because it is the most exposed 
to the heat- of tl^ caa. It has bat two seasons* a wet winter and a dry somiaer. 

The vegetable prodactions are Oranges, Lemons, Pine««pple8, Figs, Cocoa-nats, 
Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Spieea, Indigo, dte. The forests are clothed la perpetual ver- 
dure, and abound in birds of the most brilliant and beautiful plumage. 

The animals are the Elephant, Rhinoceros, Lion, Tiger, Leopard, Camel, Ante- 
lope^ Crocodile, Lama/ 4c Serpents and insects abound, many of which are 
extremely veaomoo^ 

74. Thb Tbmpehatb Zones are those parts of the earth's surface, lying 
between the Tropics and Polar Circles. 

75. Thb North Tbmpbbatb Zcmib lies between the Tropic of Cancer 
and the Arctic Circle. 

76. Thb Sovt^ Texpbbatb Zoitb lies between the Tropic of Capri- 
eom tfnd Antarctic Circle* 

Tliese Zones have fon7'8easoBSr'-8^nf; Summert Autamn, and Winter, and 
a temperate climate,— 4he most delightfol in (be worid. 

The vegetable productions are Wheat, Com, Bice, Cotton, and a variety of graiat 
and fruits. 

The animals are the Horsey Ox, ISheep, Deer, Buffalo, Elk, Bear, Wolf, Pan- 
ther, dc. 

77. Th« Fbioid Zoiybs are those parts of the earth's surface, lying 
between the Polar Circles and the Poles. 

78. Thb Nobth Fbioid Zonb lies between the Arctic Circle and Nprth 
Pole. . 

. 79. The South Fbioid Zoioi lies between the Antarctic Circle and 
South Pde^ I 

These Zones have two aeasoasr-a siuHt summer, and aloag,.coU Winter. 
The days and nights near the poles an froin ibar to six months long. 8bow and 
ice coyer the land and sea nearly the whole jrear. 

- The vegetable proiluetions consist of a few 8hnd>s, Berries, and a species ef 
Moss. 

The animals are few and of the most hardy kind,eonsisting of the White Bear, 
Seal, Musk Ox, Reindeer, Ac* 

The iahahitaAts are few in number, of a dwarfish size^ and swarthy complexioa. >^ 

somes. 
1 a 

Zones are divisions of the globe ; North Temperate Zone embraces knds 

Two 2^nes we Frknd caU, Where numerous Uessinga spring. 

One Tonrid and two Temperate ; Tropic of Cancer this side bounds, 

Thek number five in all . . , And th^ the Arctic ring. 
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SooUi Temperate Zaae its place beside The Frigid Zones between the Poles 
The Antarctic Circle takes ^ And Polar Circles tie ; 

Tropic of Capri6(»m we see. Tb» Tropics bound the Torrid Zone ■ 

Its other boundary makes. Beneath a burning^ aky. 

QM«s(tons<— 7SK. M^at are zoneaf How many zones are there* and what are they eaHeaf 
73. What is the Torrid Zooef Point it out on the mapi How many degrees M. of tha 
Equator does it extend f How many S. f Why is the Torrid Zone the hottest part of the 
earth f What part of N. America lies in this zone t An§. The southsm extremity. What 
part of 8. America? As*. The N. part What grsod division is almost wholly in this sons f 
What part of Asia t Whatpart of Austraiiat . 

74. What are the Temperate Zones f 75. Wh^re is tha N. Temperate Zone ? 76. Where 
JB the & Temperate Zone I Point out the N. Temperate Zone on the map. The S. Teinpa- 
me. Whatthreei^anddlvinonsiiealmostwholly in the N. Temperate Zone? What part 
of S. America is in the S. Teihpemte Zone ? What part of Africa ? What part of Australia ? 

77 What are the Frigid Zones? 7& Where is the N. Frigid Zone ? 79. Where is the & 
Frigid Zone? Point out the N. Frigid Zone. The & Frigid Zone. What part of N. America 
is in the N. Frigid Zone ? What part of Europe ? What part of Asia ? What ooean in , the 
N. Frigid Zone? What ocean in the S. Frigid ? 



rajC^s of men. 

1. The human fiunily consists of several varieties, differing fiom each other iit 
colon fornif and features. 

2. They derive their names fiom the grand divisions of the earth, which they 
chiefly inhabit, and are divided mto five classes, viz : 1. The European or Caur 
easiaii race ; ^ The 4^tie or M<H)ffolian race ; 3. The American or Indian race; 
4. The African or Negro race ; 5. The Oceanic or Malay race. 

3» The Europeans are white; the Asiatics, olive yellow ; the American In- 
dians, red, or c&pper-colored ; the Africans, blacky and the Malays, dark brown. 

QuciftoM^— 1. Of what does the human &mily consist? 2. From what do they derive 
their names, and how divided ? 3. What is the color of each race? 



STATE OF SOCIETY. 

1. The nations of the earth may be divided, with respect to their social state, 
into five classes, viz: Savage, Barbarous, Half Civilized, Civilized, and Enlight* ' 
ened. 

2. In the savage st&te^ men subsist mostly by hunting, fishing, and cm the 
spontaneous prodnctions of ths earth ; live in the open air, or in rude hats, and 
<»n neither read nor write. 

8. In the harharoua ^ate^ men derive their subsistence chiefly from pasturage 
and rude agriculture ; live in tents, and wander from place to place with thev 
fiocks and herds. . . . ^ 

4 In the ftatfi-dvilized state, men understand agriculture and man^ of the 
arts, and have some books and leamii^, with establiuied laws and religion. 

5. In tiie dmUfted state, men are acquainted with the arts dnd sciences, and 
derive their subsistence (torn agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. 

6. In the enlightened state, men have carried the arts and sciences to the 
greatest perfection, and are d^tinguished for their industry^ intelligence, and 
enterprise. 

QHCsft'oiM.— 1. How may the nations of tha earth be dirided widi rMpect to their social 
•tate? & How do iiton subsist in the BSTSge state? 3. In the baibarous state? 4. Deseriy 
die hslfciriiized states & The eiviliaed state. 6. The enlightened (Ms. 
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POLITICAL DiyiSION& 



1. An empirelB composed of a^veia]( cbax^tiries ruled by one man, called an om* 
peror. 

9. A kingdom is a couotry governed by a king or queen. 
' S. A republic is a eountTy in wkieh the ^ow^r is in the hands -of persona 
elected by the p^pleu ' 

4. PrindpaUties, duchies^ grand dixHes^^fe.i «ie ttobansMes cf soiaD ex- 
tmtf governed by pfinoeSft duk64 g^9dduke«i ^ 

. &. An absolute monarchy is a government in whicli a single person rules ac- 
cording to his own will, and is styled monarch, sovereign, autocrat, emperor or 
king. .... 

6. A Hmited monarchy is a government whose laws limit tiie power of the^ 
monarch or sovelreigB. ' . ' 

7. A republic is a government whose rulers are chosen by the people. 

8. Savage and barl^rous nations tire usually governed b^ independent Chi^s. 
. 9. A viceroy is a person appointed by a king or. sovereign to rule over a. re- 
mote part of his dominions. ' 

Que8tioni.—l. Of what is ao empire composedl 2. What is a kingdom? 3. What is a 
republic? 4. What are principaliti^ duchiesf grand duckies, &c.t 5. What is an absohite 
monarchy? 6. A limited monarchy? 7. A republic? 8. How are savage, and barbarous 
nations usually governed? 9. What is a viceroy f 



RELIGION. 

1. The prevailing regions of the wodd^ sM the Obtristiiuu Mohanunedan, 
Pagan, and Jewish. 

2. 'C%m^tan« are those w^ beljeve in Chrjpt as the Savkur of the woWd^/ 
There are three great divisions of Christians, Protestants, Roman Catholics^ 
and the Greek Church; distinguished firom each other by peculiar doctrines 
and modes of worship. 

3. Mohammedans believe in* Mohammed, an impostor of Arabia, who lived 
about 600 years after Christ, and pretended to be inspired. 

4. Pagans or Heathen are those who believe in false gods, and worship idols. 
5u The Jews are tbose who believe in the Old Testament, but reject the New, 

and expect a Saviour yet to come. 

Qu««tiaiM.— 1. What aM< tbs ptsvailiag veiligions of the 'world f % Who are Christtansf a 
In whom do Mohammedans believe? 4* Who are Pagans or Heathen? &. Who are the 
Jews? 



AMERICA. 

1* Ambbjoa^ or the Western CoiKineQit, was disoovered iu 1492; l)j 
Christopher Colambns, a native of Geu'oa, in Italy. After its discov^, 
the Earopeans called it the New Wmrld. 

2. The people who inhabited Amerioa at the time of its discovery wei« 
called Indians, becaose Columbus supposed that the country he had dis- 
covered was Injiia. 

3. It is more than 9000 miles long, and is divided into North and South 
America, which are connected together by the Isthmus of Panama', of 
Darien. 

Quettiotu, — ^When and by irhom wu Amerioa disoorered? By what other name U it 
called? 2. What name did Colombua giye to the natires? 3. What ia the length of 
Amerioay and how ii it diyided? 



KORTH AMERICA. 

Sauaare miles, 8,000,000^— Population 88,500,000^-foBnlaiion to sq. m. 5.' 

North Amerioa comprises the northern division of the Western Conti- 
nent. ,. . 

It is noted for the largest lakes of fresh water in the world, and for the 
number and size of its rivers, and its extended ranges 6f mountains. 

<^ttioM.— What doea North Ameiiea /oomi^saf For what is it noted ? What ooean 
hounds it on the N. ? Ao. What ocean on the E. ? Ac. What ocean on the W. and 8. 
W.? Pc In what latitude is it? What' part is ierowed by the Tropic of Cancer? By 
the Arctic Circle? In what lone is the greater part of it? N. ^e. The 8. part? Td. 
The K. part? Fd. 

irOBTH AXXKXCA. , 
Aia— jBUZ/ fWMBiWfT, 
1. 2, 

Lltnd of Freedom ! now we come Many a lovely Isle is thine ; 

To the cherish'd scenes of home I See wy glorious Rivers shine ; 

Land of Freedom, hail to thee I Every scene is bright and fair, 

Land of Freedom, hail to thee ! Every scene is bri^t and laie^ 

With the patriot's pride we torn Now delighted let us gase 

AH thy wonders to discern. On thy noble Gulfs and Bays, 

Lo I magnificently ^and, On thy Channels, Straits, and Sounds^ 

Mountams rise and Lakes expand. And thy mighty Ocean bounds. 

Nature's beauties, everywhere, ^ To thy clime indulgent heaven 

Deck thy scenery rich and rare ; Has unnumbered blessings given ; 

But nobler charms belon^^ to thee« But nobler gifts belone to thee, 

Knowledge, Peace, and Liberty; Knowledge, Peace, and Liberty; 

Pride and glory of the West, — Pride and glory of the West, — » 

Land of Freedom, ever blessed. Land of Freedom, e?er bless'd 

niBECnONS TO Tips TEAGHKB. 

1. The Map In lue, or, If conTenient, all the Maps should he sospepded hefore the Glass. 

2. The ClasB should be proTided with two or mora pointem, flTe or six feet in lengttu 

8. The Teacher should point out on the Map, and name distineUy the first Example giren to H 
chanted. The Glass should then repeat this sereral times in concert with the Teacher so as to aoqnirt 
a correct pronundatkm of each Geographical Name. 

4 The Teacher should chant this example according to the directions giTen, and then requira the 
Glass to chant it with him until tbxj ara fiuniliar with the Location and Smape of the Ol^ects named in 
the Gbant, and represented on the Map. TiM following Example should be pointed on^ repeated and 
chanted in a similar manner; and as each succeeding Example is learned, the Glass should review 
seToral of the precedhig ones, chanting them bade and forth. When a ohant comprises Uurm Chogr** 
phleal Names, uier, also, should Kb chanted lade taA forth, 

ft. iiter the PtoUtkjal SiTiiioni^ or Ijlaiids of Morih Anar^ 
18 
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wunnm dwerllMd, two or more of the Clan should pdnt them oat on the Map, fsd the others snonld 
ehant th«B, and ting the vent hi oonneetton with the diaat, to deepen the hnpre«don azMi add tetereet 
to the exerdae. The Teadier ahould aak the Qaeitioiis in the Ke/, following eaeh ezerdae. 

Qw After the Claaa are fiunillaf with two or more Ma,p8,^e Teacher ihoald point out Ol^eota on them 
prcmdtcwmatjf, aometimea requiring tho-diMS to chant the Ol}iectB pohited out, and aometimea to-* 
repeat them in concert. / 

7. When the Teacher has not time to point out tile Oli|}ects to be redted, the Class can first learn 
their Ix>c&tlon and Shape firom the Map by the aid of the Key, and then redte them as directed. 

8. Teadiers who haye no knowledge of Music as a sdenoe, can l^n the Chants in a few minutes by 
the. aid of soi&e ftiend Mirho understBuods Music In nearly erery school there are {mpils who can singt 
and who will feel complimented in being telled upon by the Teacher to taKre lAe lead of the Class, in 
ihantlng and in singinK the Terse. 

9. 3y following the I)ireetiona in the K^, Vsachera ean jm^ora ffimtdvu ta teaeh this w^Aim 
wUhoui previouay taking a oouneqfkuom. 

BxpUKiinoif or f BS CHANT8.*^Either of the fldlowing Chants is dedgned to be used hi «*it»«T|ig the 
PoUtical DiTislons with their Capitals, also the Oopans, Seas, Bays, Ou)&, StiiUts, Lakes, Ac, which are 
arranged in the Key with special reibrence to this purpose. A line thtis . shows the extent 

^eaeh ChMit» «kid aeparatea it from the aoeeeedhig onob, See Ktm under Jlritlsh America, Mew South 
Walesa Ac r 

The first Bzample giren to be chanted is, ** United States, the capital is Washington,*' arranged 
nnder the first Cbaaxt. The second ISzample Ik'* Arctic Highlands, Mount Heda, AUegfaany Moun- 
tains," arranged under the second Chant Eaeh jSxample Aoukl be chanted twice in SMOceosbn. Use 
the **' choice notes" dUematdy in the first Chant. 

The Teacher should re(|uire the Glass to learn these ChanlB fhertmgklp and than ISksgr'irill ha ahia to 
dumt etexy Example glTon fax the Key. 
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eap«i-tal ia Waah-ing*ton. 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 



Greenland,* . . 
Bussian America,'*' 

British America.* 



Kew Britain, . . 
"Mew North Wales, 
New SoBth Wales. 



13, 14, 31. 
. .20,21. 
) 22, 26, 4a, 

J 47. 

. 22,43,47. 



East Main, included 
in Labrador. 

Oanada,')'t .TortaitD| 
ftBd.QiMbeiB.;|: 



}53N.,64N. 



New .Brunswick,t the " 
capitalisi'rederick- 1 
iion. . ^ 



66N. of M. 



1 50, 
5 62, 



52,64, 
64,65. 



Nova SoQtia,f the ca-] 
I»tal is Halifax 

tJnited States, the ca- 
pital is Wadiing' 
ton.§ .... 

Mexico, the capital is ) ..e no 
Mexi co j75,76. 

Yucatan, the capital is \ 78 S. W., 
Meri da. . . ) 89 N. B. 

Central America,!! the S qa tlt a 
..capital, San 8alYa-| J*^^'^ ^^ 

Baliie, the capital is)?® W., be- 

Balize. : . . h''''??T 
. . 3 tan & C. A. 



KOTC^-British America eiil^yraces the yast connti^ of iVew Britain, the pTorlnoes of Canad% Kim 
BrMus w I e h y Hon*, SooUa, 4e. ' New Britain cmbraees aU British America nortti of the UvAitA Slatoa and 



Canada. It includes New North Wales and New South Wales, undefined tracts of land, lying along 
the north-west and lOntti-west coasts of Hndsoh^s Bay. It alsohtdndea East Main, lymg along the 



lay. I 
eait eoait of Hndsoa's Bay» togethwr isith Lahnulor, which 
r and :the AUantio. 



oomyTlMi the territoi; lying I 



son's Bay and xue Auanao. 

- ¥he United States, extending from the Atlaatie to 4lM Padfie, amh^aee iU tha tanitovy hotvata 

Britlah America, and Mexico, and the Gnlf of Mazloo (77, 78). 



ISeO 



eontoitidli of tho Xer m sftpUfed, to the Maiw,,page fi. 
ae DlTirions are defined on ^b Map by dots and ' 
~ " " ' «itarroandedi>ydots. 



aredi 

Csq^tttls Of eoantries ate 



by dots Slid deeper shades of color. 



} Wafihington (66 N. W.), in the District of Oolumhia, lyhig on th« Mift U9k ot t]^ Botitta^<|i.tt« 
seat of the general goremment of the United Statea. . < . -r-i n ^ 

I Or Onatemalo^ Owah-taynaiah'-lah. 
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POUTIQAIj DIYinONS. 
Am— Amn jf J)9&n, 

1. 3. 

Let North America be first New Britain, New North Wales we 

In our descriptiye rhyme rehearsed ; name, [claim ; 

Its northern Doand the Arctic waves, And New South Wales shall notice 

Its east th' Atlantic Ocean laves. And next East Miun we may explore, ' 

The 0ulf of Mexico we see Then the bleak coast of Latirador. 

Upon its southern boundary ; . To Canada we now repair, 

Its western and south-western sides Toronto and Quebec nile there; 

Are washed by the Pacific tides. New Brunswick next in order trace. 

And Frederiokton is its chief place. 
2. 

We ahall proceed to tell you how 4. 

This region is divided now ; To Nova Scotia next repair. 

First G&eenland comes, and that, we And Halifax is regent there ; 

fear, These lands to fbreign rule are bound, 

A cold beginning will jappear. . But freedom's home shall next be found. 

Russian ABeri6a we note, In the United States we fibad 

In northern rcjgions far remote ; The rule to Washington assign^ ; 

British America behold, Let Mexico attention cWm, 

A clioutte comfortleBs and cold. Which gives its capital its name. 

5. 
To Yucatan we make our way, 
. Where Merida maintains the sway ; 
Central America explore, 
Its capital San Salvador. 
And, all these rapid movements past. 
To the Balize we come at last, 
% Whose capital the natives please • 
To give the title of Balize. 



QUBSTIONS ANP XXERCISE8 ON THX MAP. 

Wbic^ is ihe most north-dastem diTiaion of North Ameriea? Qd. To what oottitafy 
doot It l)«long? Am, To Denmark. Whfeh is the most north-western dirision? B. A*. 
To Wh%V)Dcrant(y do^i it belong? Jm. To Bassia. 

Which are the two largest divisions of Korth Ameriea? B. Aa., XT. 6. To what empir* 
dose British ijmerioa belong? Ana, To the Biitish empiiis. What division in the EL W;» 
bordering on the United States? Mo. What division on the N. E. of the MiUhem pari 
of Mpxi^Q t Tn. What dirision on the S. B* of Hexieo ? . Cku This is also ealied ** Cen- 
tral America."^ What small division on the E. of the sonthem part of Mezioo? Be. 
' What three divisions border on the Arctic Ocean? Od., B. Aa*, B. Aa. What ^btt9 on 
the Atiantio? ad., B. Aa., U. S. What live on the Padfio? B. Aa., B. Aa., U. 8., Mo., 
aa. What two extend firom the Atiantio to the Paeifle? B.Aa., U. S, 

In what tone is the greater part of areenland ? Pd. In what lone is the greater part 
of British and Bnssian America? An*. In the northern part of the Korth Temperate Zona. 
In what cone are the United States? K. Te. In what sone is the northern part of liexieo P 
K. Te. The .sonthem pai«? Td. IH whatsoneisYaeatan? Td. Central America? Td. 
Balise? Td. 

What are the capitals of Canada? To., Qs. What is the ei|»ital of Ksw Bnmswtek? 
Fn. Nova Scotia? Hx. United States ? Wn. Hexioo? Uo. Tacataa? Ha. Centnl 
J^erlea? S. Sr.' liallte? B». 
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OCEANS, SEAS, GULFS, BATS, STRAITS, CriANNEtS, AND SOUNDS. 



Atlantic'Ooeaii,^000 
m, 1.* & 8000 w.f 



)E.of No 
V and Sotit] 
3 America. 



North 
South 



Pacifioqcean,ll,000|^-^^^^ 



m. 1. &7000 w. 



Arctic Ocean, 



Polar Sea . . . 
Barrow's. Strait, . 
Baffin V Bay, 350 m. ) 10M.,ll M. 



) Atnenea. 
I N. of North 
J America. 
. 4S., 6S. 
8 M., 9 M 



in 



^t 



Lancaster Sound, 
Smith' 1^ S<^iKid, 
Melville Bay, . 



North-East Bay, 
South-East Bay, 
Davis' Strait, . 



Gi^mberland Str^t^ 

Frpb'isher's Strait, 
Hudson's Strait, . 



; SON. 
. 9 E., 10 W. 
. ION. 
. 12 M. 
. 13S. W. 
. SIN.W. 
. 30M.&W. 
. 29M.&W. 
) 29 next S. 
Cof 0., last 
3 in order. 



Hudson's 
m 



Br 

1. & 601 



iy,1200V 
Ow. J 



27S.,45N. 



Fox Channel, . , 
Welcome Strait, . 
Chesterfield Inlet, 
James'. Bay, . . 
Richmond Gulf, . 
Musquito Bay, 

Un^vaT[_Bay, 
illisl 



27 E. 

27 N. W. 
26S.ofM. 

45 S. E. 

46 W. 

28 8. W. 

47 N. W. 
Strait of Bellisle, . . 48 S. W. 
Gulf of St. Lawrenc e, 55N.&N.E. 

"^ 55, between 



Northumberland Str. 



Strait of Canso, 



tNova Scotia 
and Pr. Ed- 
ward's I.§ 
55, between 
theN.E.part 
^ of Nova Sco- 
tia, aftid Cape 
Breton I.§ 



Bay of Fundy, ! 
Long Island Sound, 
Delatrare Bay, 
Chesapeake Bay, ■, , 



55 M. 

54 S. & S. 

of Con. 
66 N. bet 
N.J.&Del 

|^6,inMd. & 
jE.partofTa, 

Gulf Stredmll from 3 V 79 N. W., 
to 5 miles per hotir, j 67 K 



Caribb€an-Sea, 1600 



m. m 



91, 92. 



Gulf of Mexico, 1000 ) ^^ ^q 
m.L&800w. y^y^.^' 



Bay of Campeachy, . 
Channel of Yucatan, 
Say. of Honduras, 
Amatique' Bay, . . 
Bftyof Guatenmla, . 
G. of Tehuantet)ec,ff 

Gulf of California,') 
700 m. in 1. . 



77S.,89N. 
78 S 

90N.'4N.W. 
90 W. 
90S. E. 
89 M. 

75 E. & N. 



Francisco Bay, . . 61 N. E. 
Str. of Juan de Fuca, 49 N. E. 

Gulf of Georgia, . . 41 S. 

i p— 

Q: Charlotte's Sound, 41 S. W 
Washington's Sound, 40 M. S. E. 
PrinceWilliam's Sound, 39 N., 21 S. 
. . 20 S. E. 



Cook's Inlet, 
Bristol Bay, . 
Norton's Sound, 



Behring's Strait, 
Coronation Gtilf, 

Bathurst Inlet. 



Gulf of Boothia, 

R^ent's Inlet, 
Winter Harbor, 



)37N. B., 
J 38 N. W 
. 19 M. 

. 18E.,19W 
. 24N. 
124N. B., 
|25N. W. 
)26N., 
J27N. W. 
. 8E.,9W. 
. 6M. 



i See Frinoe BdwaxcTs and Cape Breton Islatkd^, p. 2S. 
■ The Gulf Stream flowi ikom 8 to 5 miles per bour. 
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KIT TO PKX>r0^ft OUTLINS MAPS. 



OCBAVfl^ OLABf aULTS* BATS, STRAITS, CHANNXI^, AXB BOVXBS. 



1. 



Aon'Boimsf Jkonji 



We now recite what Oceans, Bays, 
Seas, Gulfs, and Straits, this land dis- 
With the Atlantic Sea begin, [plays; 
That hems the Eastern border in. . 

2. 
Pacific Ocean takes its post 
Upon the West and South-west coast; 
The Arctic Ocean will be found 
Extended on the Korthem bound. 

3. 
The Polar Sea we next survey, 
Then BarroVs Strait and Baffin's Bay; 
In this same Bay two Sounds appear, 
Whose names are. Smith's ana Lan- 
caster. 

4. 
To Melville Bay we next shall turn, 
And North-East Bay's position learn; 
Note South-East Bay, then Davis' 

Strait, 
Which West of Greenland vre locate. 

6. . 
Cumberland Strait we now may view, 
Frob'isher's Strait and Hudson's too ; 
See Hudson's Bav (in size 'tis great). 
Fox Channel mark and Welcome Strait. 

6. 
Thy Inlet, Chesterfield, we spy. 
And James' Bay next attracts the eye; 
Here Richmond Gulf we find, and there 
Musquito Bay .(a small affair). 

7. 
Ungava Bay we note awhile. 
Then seek thy narrow strait, BeKisle ; 
Awhile at Gulf St. Lawrence vraity 
Then reach,^ Northumberland,, thy 
Strait 

8. ' 
The Strait of Canso, small in size, 
North-east of Nova Scotia lies ; 
The Bay of Fundy next is found. 
And then we seek Long Island Sound. 



To Bay of Delaware we (ipeed, 
And then to Chesapeake' proceed ; 
To Gulf Stream, Caribbean Sea, 
And Gulf of Mexico we flee. 

10. 
Campeachy Bay shall next be traced. 
On which old V era Cruz is placed ; 
Channel of Yucatan survey, 
And scan awhile Honduras Bay. 

11. 
Bay Amatique before us lies, 
And Guatemala Bay likewise ; 
Gulf of Tehuantepec we view, 
And Gulf of California too. 

12. 
Francisco Bay we now descry, 
Juan de Fuca's Strait we spy ; 
To Georgia's Gulf in fancy boun4» 
And pause awhile at Charlotte's Sound. 

13. 
And now the muse deliehted runs 
To seek the Sound eiSled Wasfain^- 

ton'^ 
Prince William's fijound is in our way. 
Cook's Inlet too, and Bristol Bay. 

14. 
Pass farther North, on Bussianground, 
To take a glance at Norton's Sound ; 
To Behring's Strait we next shall post 
Fast by the Asiatic coast. 

15. 
To Coronation Gulf we sail, 
And feel the Arctic's icy gale ; 
To Bathurst Inlet, next we go, 
Where oft the Polar tempests blow. 

16. 
A little farther go to greet 
The Gulf of Boothia's cool retreat ; 
To Regent's Inlent then we skip, 
And Winter Harbor ends our trip. 



Que«fMm«.— Wbat.is an Ooean ? See Definition 17. — Describe the Ailftntio Ooean.^ Ana. 
It is one of the Ingest bodies of water on the globe, lying between N. and 8. America, and 

a Or, "The Winding Way," Ac 

6 Teachkbs cannot lail to peroelTe the Importance of the answers to all questions on the Hapfl, and 
the author would respectfully suggest the necessity of their requiring their pupils to become fiuniliar 
with them, as, 1^ looking on the map, tbej wlU be able^ with a little pracUoe, to giro them with ease 
and facility. 

The answers, given to tlie questions on this and Htxe sueoesding pages, are designed to aid the pupils 
in answering the remaining simUar questions in the Ksy— and aftor they can readily point out the 
Tarious localities on the maps, there u no exercise^ the athtbor beUeves, more profitable, and no way in 
which these localities can be more oometiy ^nd permanently ^pressed upon the mind, than by requir* 
ing the pupUs ti^ answer the questions correctly, according to the fbrms giren in the Key. 

After the pupils become familiar with the forms given, which should be required of them, and can 
readily answer the qijestions on this and a few of the 8U(;ceedlng pages, the teachor wHl perceive tiiat 
they will give the answars to the remaining questions In the Key with ease and fkdlity, and, by repeat* 
Ing them a few times, wfll be able to give them without the aid of the maps. 

let the Teacher, or one of the class, first give the answer to each question, and then let the class repeal 
i*ft twice slowly and dlstbictly in concert, with or without the Teacher. Two of the class in the mean- 
time should point out on the map each ol^eet to be described, as soon as the question is asked bj the 
Teacher—tracing the ooursa of Bivers, direction of Mountains, Ao. 



Baxvpe^^ AMm, tad it about 8000 ]Ba«8 iride atk^SQWkhmg kam Oi* NoilkMft^ tke 
Soathew Ooean. 

Deeoribo the PMlSe Ooeaa. Ant, It is the largeitbody of water on the i^obe, ezteudiaip 
fron Behilng'B Strain which eonneAie H with the Atotte Oeea% about 90OO milee ta tiie 
limitf of the Soathem Ooeaa, and from Ai&eiica..to Ama, abovtU,060 jniles^ orneariy 
half TOQiid the globe. It ooataii» anmeroiUi gioapa of iilands lying chiefly between tl» 
3hropic8. ' • 

Describe the Areiao Oeeaa» Jjm. It la one of the hug^st bodiea of water on the globe, 
1 jing North of North Ameriosy Earope, and Asia, aronnd the North Pole^ and contains 
nomeronfl iriands. ' 

What is a Sea? See PefiniUon 18.— Where is the PoUr Sea ? Aim. It borders on <3ie 
North of the Western part of British Amerioay and is a;:part x>f the Arotio Oeean.-~What is 
a Strait? See IMnitton 2t.*-Where is^Aarrow'B Strait? Aar. It sepaiates the mofet 
Northern part of B. Amestoa from the most Bastem of tiie North Georgian IdandS|a and 
oonneets the P4lar Sea with Baffin's Bay. . / 

What is a Golf or Bay ? See Deiinition 20.— Where is Baffin's Bay ? Aim. It is between 
the Nerth-eastem part of B. Ameriea or Friaea WHliam's Land^k and the Western part of 
Greealand-^is a part of the Aretie Oeea n ■ and S50 ndlas wide. 

What is a Bound ? See Definition 23.-^Where ii Laneaster Sound ? Aim. It is between 
the Northern part of Prince William's Land, and the most Eastern of the North Georgian 
Islands, and is a part of Baffin's Bay. — Smith's Sound ? Aac It is between the most Wesi- 
om part of Greenland and the most Eastern of th^ North Georgian Islands, and is a part 
;,{ Baffin's Bay.— Melville Bay ? Ant. It is In the Northwestern part of Greenland, and 
is a part of Baffin's Bay— North-East Bay ? ^im. It is im the Western part of Greenland, 
aad is a part of Baffin's Bay.— South*Bast Bay ? Atu. It is in the Western part of Greene- 
land, and is a part of Baffin's Bay. 

WhMe is Dayis* Strait f Ant.. It separates the Southwestern part of Greenland ttcm the 
Southeastern part«f -Prinoe WiUiam's Land, and oottneots Baffin's Bay with the Atlantie 
<>sean. — Cumberland S^it, Frobisher's .Strait, and Hudson's Strait? Am. They are be- 
tween the Southern part of Prinoe William's Land, and the Northern part of East Main 
aAd Labrador, and connect Hndson^s Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. — ^Hudson's Bay ? Aim. 
It is in the Eastern interior of British America, andis 1200 miles long and 000 wide. 

What is a Channel?^ See Definition 22.— Where is Fox Channel? A«m. It is between 
the Southwestern part of Prinoe William's Land and the Sastem part of Southampton 
£Bland,o and the Peninsula 9i Melville, and is a part of Hudson^i Bay.— Welcome Strait ? 
Aim. It separates (he Western part of Southampton Island from Britteh America, and is a 
part of Hudson's Bay.— Chesterfield Inlet? - Aim. It is in New North Wales, and is a part 
of Hudson's Bay. — James' Bay ? Ani. It is between the eastern part of New South Wales 
and the Western part of Bast Mate, and is a part of Hudson's Bay.— Richmond Gulf? 
Am, It is in the Western part of East Main, and is' a part of Hudson's Bay. 

Where is Musquito Bay ? Aim. In the Northwestern part of East Main, and is a part 
of Hudson's Bay. — Ungaya Bay? Aim. It is in the Northern part of Labrador, and is part 
of the Atlantic Ocean.— Strut of Bellisle? AfM. It separates the Southeastern part 
of Labrador from the Island of Newfoundland,d and oonneots the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
with the Atlantic Ocean. 

Where is the Gulf of St. Lawrence ? Aim. It borders on the Southern part of Labrador, 
the Eastern part of Canada and. New Branswick, the Northeastern part of Nora Scotia, 
and the Western part of Newfoundland, and is a part of the Atlantic Oeean. — Northumber- 
land Strait? Aitff. It separates Prince Edward's Island from New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, and connects different parts of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. — Strait of Canso ? Ant, 
It separates Cape Breton Island from Nova Scotia, and connects the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
with the Atlantic Ocean. 

Where la the Bay of Fundy ? Aim. It is between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and 

a North Georgian Islands, 6, 7, 8, 9. See Map. 

b Prinoe WUliam*s Land forms the N. K. part of British America. e 27 H. 6ee Map. 

rf 66 N. JB., 57 N. W. SeelOap. 



:8i KIT TO wasMUKM ovnmx uam. 

ii»^affiof4ii# AtlaatltrOiUD^^lKmg labnd SoUDd? Am*. ItlUvUtiretA <lifr8t»l» vT 
GonneoticnU and Long Island, and is a part of the Atlantic Oeeaai.^'DeXammf^ti^l An*, 
li la bttvead Oie Baatem iMrft of Delaware and the Sbutfaftnk jmrt of Kvif' Jen^, ia a part 
of the Allaatle Oeean^ and 66 iiiilas long. — Cheeapeako Bay T Ant, It la la the Battefn 
pttrt of Maryland and Yirgiaia, ia a part of tha Atlantib OcoMi, and 200 mUet long.-~aalf 
fitream ? Am. It ia a ratoarkaUe oQiraDt in tha Ailantla Ooean, flowing from the Gulf 
of Mexico along the East coast of the United States fk-om Florida to Newfoandland, al 
Uie rata of Ato ndlea an hour wbare it if nancmesty diminlahing in vapidity as it flows 
fforth. 

Where is the Caribbean Sea ? An$, It borders on the Eastern part of Tnoatan) Bailie, 
and Gnatemala, and oil the Northern part of South Ameriea» baring the West India Islands 
on the Nerth and Bail^ and la 1600 mUea long.---Gnlf of Mexico f Ant, It borders on 
the Sontliem pact of the United States^ Ilia Esfttem part of Mexico^ the Northern part of 
.Tneataa, ant ia 1000 miles long and<800 wide*— Bay oif Oanpeaohy ? An: It lies between 
the Sontheastem part of Mexico and the Western part of Tnentan, and is a part of the 
Gnlf of Mexico. 

Whera is the Channel of Yneatan f Am. It sepantei the Northeastern part of Tncataa 
from the Western part of the Island of Ouba^fr and connects the Onl^ of Mexico with the 
Caribbean; Sea.--^Bay of Hondaras f Amm. It Is between the Northern part of Onatemala 
and the Eastern ^art of Toeatan, and< is nphrt of the Caribbean 6ea.--«Amatiqne Bay ? 
Aii«..It is between the Son<iiern part of BaUae, and the Northern part of Gkiateniala, and 
ia a part of the Bay of Hondnras^^Bay of Gaatemala? Ans. It is in the Eastern part of 
Chmtemala, and is a part of tha^Caribbean Sea. 

Where is the Gnlf of Tehuantepec ? Am. II is in tha Sontheastem part of Mexico^ and 
ia apart of the Pacific Oeean.-*€hilf of Califomiafe Am*, Itisini3ie-**-^iaa part of — > 

and miles long. — ^Francisco Bay? Aim. It is in — ^ and ia a part of ^— — .-^Strait 

of Joan de Fnca? Aw, It separates the Southeastern part of Vanoouver's Islandd from 
the Northwestern part of Washington Teiritoiyi and connects the GkOf of Georgia with 

the Pacific Ocean.— €Kdf of aeoigia t Am, It is between and Vanconver's Island^ 

and is a part of •-*«-• 

Where is Queen Charlotte's Sound f Ant, It is between the Northwestern part of Van- 
oouYer's Island and Bri^h Aaeriea» smd is a part of the Pacific Ocean.— ^Washington's 

Sound? An9. It is between -'-^- and Queen Chariotte's Island, and is a part of w^ 

Prince William's Sound 2 Ant, It la in the Southern part of , and is a part of — s 

—Cook's Inlet? Ant, It is in the -^-> and is a part of .—Bristol Bay? Norton's 

Sound f Behrlng's Stialt ? Ant, It separates firom tha Northeast part of Asia, and 

connects with the ^.—Coronation Gulf? Bathurst Inlet? Gulf of Boothia? 

Regent's Inlet? Winter Harbor? Am. It ia in tha Southern partjof Melville Island, 
and is noted for the winter residence af C^tsEiU Pany and his crew, whence it reeeiyed 
the name of " Parry's Winter Harbor." 

a See Hap of the t^nitdd States. 

6 71 S. See MafX. 

c Answers to tbe preoedlng questions hare been glTen as eoEamples to aid in answering the remaining 
similar qoestionB in the Key. 

A form for answering a question to a Onlf or Bay, whlob, with slight Tariations, will te £vna. appli- 
cable in all cases. Question. Bay? Ans. It is in (or between) ^ is a paft of w and — 

miles long, and wide. 

AfonnforaBsweringaqaestioatoaBtrslt. QnesttoH. ^— Strait? Ans. It seiNmtftf -^-^ from .^^ 
and conneeU with (and is — — miles wide). 

Examples and forms for answering questions to Islands, Capes, Lakei^ Bivers, Ac, will also bo 
giren. 

d TancouTer's Island, 60 N. W. 



.^JfOimi' ^ff TBFjff f ti 



^ 



Alaska, . . 
Melville, 
Nova 8<»tiik 



87 E., 88 W. 
27 N. 
65 M. 



nSTHBlTLAS. 



Florida, . 
Yucatan, . 
Califoraiay 



78 N. E. 

78 8.W.,90N.W. 

75N.'&E. 



PINIKSULA8. 
AAr-'MM Zemg JSltn^ 



No^ the PeninBulas w^ sing, 
Alaska leads the rhyme; 

Then Melville, Nova Scotia come, 
All in the Northern clime. 



In Southern regions, Florida, 
• With Yucatan we meet ; 
And Califomia follows next, 
To make the list complete. 



<^e«h'on«.— What ia « PeninsiiU ? See Deflnition 8.— Where ia the Peninsnla of Alaaluf 
An9, It is the Sout&westem part of EosbUui Amerioay estesdiiig hito the Padfia Ooeaa. 
Melville ? Ans, A Northeastern part of British America, between Hudson's Bay and the 
Qulf of Boothia.— KoraBcdtia? Florida f Yucatan? Califomia? '' 



ISLANDS. 

North Georgian lB.,a . 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Iceland, 33 £. 

Di^o Island. ... 80 N. E. 



Prince William's Land, 9 S., 28, 29. 
Southampton Island, 27 M. 
Newfoundland, 

Newfoundland, the ca- 
pital is St. John's. 



66 N. 



Anticosti Island, . 
Cape Breton Island, 

Sable Islandy* . « 



55 N. E. 
55 E. 

55, & S, of 
J C. Breton I. 

Prince Edward's Is-") 55 & W. of 

, land, the capital is V Cape Breton 
Charlotte Town, j Island. 



Nantupket Island, 
Martha's Vineyard, 

Long Island. . . 

Azores, .... 
Cape Verd Islands, 
Bermuda Islands. 



Bahama Islands, . 
Greater Antill66,e 



Lesser Antilles.^ 



79 W., M., 

:&s. B. 

79S.W.,91 

' N. & N. E. 
92 E., & S. 

79S. W 



Cnba, the capital is) 
Havana. ... J 

Jamaica, the capital) q-. ^ -rrr 
is S panish Town, i^^^' ^' 

Porto Rico, the capi- 
tal is St. Johns. 



.92N. 



Quibo< Island, . 
BeviUagigedo/ 
San Francisdo, 

Tibnron' Island, 



E. 



E., 



. 54S.B. 
^ 54 S; E. & 

fW. of Nan- 

) tucket I. f 
.54 8. 

. 69N.W. 
. 94. 
. 67. 

West India Islands,^^ 
comprising three V 79, 91, 92. 
divisions. . . ) 

a North Qeorgian Icehnpriie Ueirme (6 M.), Bftnk*f iMid, Sabine^ 9jum Uartto, Balhunl, and 
Obmvalliii. 

6 Tbe Wert India KnOia tampx^ Hhne dlrUnia, tin Baliaaia Xatands, fbe Greater Aptflke^ and the 
Le|i er Antilles. i 

The BahanuM eiD>»rae« a large gmap of arid, nckj kM», eg rte a di ag about 7M aiUei fnm. nafrOf 
mmt to sontbeMt, hut only a few are Innabtted. 

The Greater AnUlles compriM fime islanda, Coha, JMnlea. Bayti, and Porto I^ko. 
' Vbe iMoer Anti&f embfieo «B fftt«MbMB sM«p <£^^ 
Bortbera ooaet of Soath America. 

cAa^eol'. tfHay'ta cKe'-tob /Bay.Ted'.yaMi»-hi9«4tot 

4 



St. Fnes Island, . 

Ignaeio Island, • 

Vancouver's Island 
Oneen Charlotte's I. 
Sitka I sland, . . 

Kodiae Island, 
Aleutian Islands, . 
Nun'nivack Island. 



. 108 N. 

. 87 N. 
. 75 N. 
>75N. 
|62S. 

. 62 8. 
*) 62 S. at the 
[head of Gulf 
3 of California* 
. 49 N. 

40S.E. 
. 40N.N.W. 

. asM. 

. ?5,36,37. 
. 19 8. W. 



2fr 



SIT TO vmM^Bommu uatb. 



1. 



i8U)n>8. 



8. 



Ihe Islands let xa now repoAt; 

North Qeorgian Isles oome first, 
Arising from the Polar Seas, 

Where Arctic storms are nars'd. 



Now, o'er ihe Ocean let ns jqmd 

To tlie Bermuda Isles, 
A clime superlatively bless'd, 

Where spring perpetual smiles. 

9.' 
The nume^us Isles, West Indies called. 

In three divisions trace ; 
Bahamas first, then Great Antilles, 

Then Lesser Antilles place. 

10. 
On Cuba's mere extensive grounds 

We presently appear; 
Then to Jamaica, mrther South, 

And Hayti's Isle we steer. 

11. 
Here Porto Rico may be «een. 

There Quibo Island lies, 
But Bevillagigedo see 

More "v^esterly arise. 

12. 
Then in the Californian Gkilf, 

See San Francisco set ; 
St. Ines there and Tiburon, 

Are with Ignacio met. 

13. 



Melville, Bank's Land, and Sabine Isles, 

Are to this eroup assigned; 
There Byam Martin, Batnurst, Isles, 

Cornwallis too we find. 

3. 
Iceland in Northern Seas behold, 

Then Disco Isle survey : [too. 

Prince William's Land, Southampton 

The last in Hudson's Bay. 

4. 
And next we come to Newfoundland, 

Then Antzcosti toice ; 
Adjacent to St Lawrence Gulf 

G^pe Breton Isle we place. 

.5. 

South of Cape Breton as we go^ 

See Sable Isle arise ; 
"*ut in St. Lawrence Gulf enclosed. 

Prince Edward's Island lies. 

6. 

Then southward as our course inclines, 

Nantucket Isle is seen. 
And Martha'^ Vineyard, west of tiiat 

Arrayed in brightest green. 

7. • 
Long Island of superior sixc!. 

Now rises to our view ; 
To Azores next and Cape Yerd Isles 

Our journey we pursue. 

Questiotu. — ^What is an Island fa See Definition 7^— Where are tbe North Georgian 
Islands, viz., Melville, Bank's Land, Sabine, Byam Martin, Bathnrst, and Cornwallis? 
Ana. They are in the Arotio Ocean, North of British Amerioa. Iceland? An: It is in 

, S. B. of . Disco Island ? Am, It is in , W. of * Prince William's 

Land? An». It is surrounded by the waters of , and forms the N. E. part of British 

America. — Southampton I. ? 

Where is Newfoundland ?a Am, It is in , S. E. of . Anticosti Lt Capo 

Breton L? Sable I. ? Prince Edward's L ? Nantucket I. ? Martha's Vineyard ? Long 
I. ? Azores Is. ? Cape Verde Is. ? Bermuda Is. ? West India Is. ? Am. They are a 
large group of^islancis in the Atlantic Ocean and Caribbean Sea, lying between N. and 
S. An^rica.^-Bahama Islands? Am. They are a group in -^~^| S. £« of the Peninsula 
of Florida.— Cuba ? Jamaica? Hayti? Porto Eico? Lesser ^y^les? Quibo Is.? 
Rcvillagigedo Isle^? ^an Francisco L ? Tiburon L? St Ines I. ? Ignacio I. ? Van- 
couver's I. ? Queen Charlotte's I. ? Sitka I. ? Eodiak L ? Aleutian Is. ? Nunni. 
^^aokl.? 



Vancouver's and Queen Charlotte's 
Are seen 'midst ocean's foam, [Isles 

Both wild uncultivated tracts. 
Where savage nation^roam. 

14. 

Still farther North.is Sitka Isle 
And Kodiac's frozen groimd ; 

And lastly shall Aleutian Isles 
And Nunnivack be found. 



a In giviag an answer to an Island, /rrf tell what body of water Ik !s In, and then what direoUsa 
from the nearest lazier body of land. 



N<mTH AMmLJCAi, 



at 



OAPSB. 



Cape BrewBter, 
North Cape, . 
Gape Farewell. 



Gape Walsingham^ 
King's Gape, . . 
Gape Ghadleigh.o . 



Gape St, Lewis, 
Gape St: John, 

Gape Baoe, 



Cape Sable, 

Cape God, . 
Gape Hatteras. 



Gape Sable, . . 
Gape St. Antonio, 
Gape Gatoche.^ 



. 88N.W. 
) 33,theN.W* 
>• point of Ice- 
3 land. 
. 318. 

. 29 E. 

. 28 W. 
. 29 S. 



! 



48 W. 
46 S. 

56,theS.E. 
point of New- 
foundland. 

■)65,theS.W. 

^ point of No- 

3 Ta Scotia. 

. 55S. W. 

. 66 M. 

. 78 E. 
") 78, the W.^ 
[ point of 
3 Cuba. 

. 78S. W. 



Gape Gracias a Dios,^ 
Gape Gorrieatea, 
Gape St. Lucas. 



Morro Hermoso, 
Gape Mendocino,^ 
Gape Orford. . 



Cape Flattery, 

Cape Eliiabeth, 
Gape Bomanzoff. 



1 



90 H. 
76 S. E. 
75 8. E. 

•5N. 
49 S. 

49S. ofH. 

49N.^theN. 

W. point of 

Wash. Tor. 

88 N. E. 

19 8. of M. 

19 W 

18,&W.ofO. 
Pr.of Wales. 
19 N. W. 

as. W. 

3 8. 
4S. 



Gape Bathurst, . . 6 S/^W. 
Pt. De Witt Clinton, 23 N. 

")9,theN.W. 
Cape York. . . V point of Pr. 

3 Wm.'s Land 



C. Prince of WaleSj 
East Gape, . . 
Icy Gape, . . 



Pt. Barrow, . 
Pt. Beechey^ . 
Pt. Demarcation. 



CAPES. 



Aor-Iang, long ago, 
V 1. 

Capes of this clime, your names we shall rhyme 

- Seize on the harp, rouse up the lay, 
Brewster Cape first, and then North Cape we chime 

To Cape Farewell then away. 
Walsingham Cape va the next we shall name, 
Kine's Cape is seen o'er the blue misty main, 
Chu^leigh, St. Lewis, we must not disdain. 
And Cape St. John we survey.' 
• 2. ' 

Speed to Cape Eaoe, then Cape Sable we l3*ace ; 

Glance at Cape Cod, then pass along ; 
Find for the stormy Cane Hatteras a place, 

Sable Cape place in the song. 
Now let us go, St. Antonio to meet, 
Catoehe and Gracias a Dies we greet, 
Cape Corrientes, thy name we repeat, 
St. Lucas we add to the throng. 
3. 
Morro Hermoso is next to be sung; 

Sweetly the name falls on the ear ; 
Sound Mendocino on each tuneful tongue, 
Orford Cape then let us hear. 



d Aioorreetly fipelled Ghidlej. 






28 



KIT TO nJQTOir'ft iMrrUBTE MAPS. 



Now we a place for Cape fha^terj find, 
Ohl let us be to Elizabeth kind; 
Cape Bomanzoff in our song is enshrined, - 
Cape Prince of Wales shatl appeal^. 

4. . • 'f 

< East Cape and Cold Icy Cape shall succeed ; 

Point Barrow see, nearer the Pole ; ' ' 
On with the song — ^to Point Beechej we speed, 

Where northern storms, have control. 
Onward to Point Demarcation we' bound, * • 
Glance at Cape Bathurst, on desolate ground ; 
Point De Witt Clinton more Eastward is found, ^ 

.York Cape i9 last on the scroll. 

QueHiom.—^Whtkt ik a Cape f See Definition 10.'— Where is Cape Brewster ? .^Ijm; It u 
an Eastern point of Greenlftntli extending into the Arctie Ocean«— North Cape? Mu. 
The mott-Korthwestem point of Iceland, extending into the Arctic Ocean. — C. Farewell ? 

Ani^ltiM the most Southern ^oint of , extending into — <^^ CWalsingliam? King*! 

C? C. Chndleigh? 0. St Lewie? 0. Sit. John? Am. A, Northern point of , ex* 

tending into . ' C. Race? C. Sable? C. Cod? C. Sai>le? ' C.'St Antonio? p. 

Catoche? C. Gracias a Bios? C. COrrientes ? C. StliUcas? Monro Hennoio? C, 
Mendocinq? C. Orfbrd? C. PUttery? C. Elizabeth? 0. Romanidff? ' 0. Prince of 
Wales ? Bast 0. ? Jcy C. ? Pt Barrow ?« PL Beechey i K Demarcation ? C. 
Bathurst? Pt De Witt Clinton? C.Xork? ... 



MOUITTAINS. 



Arctic Highlands^ 
Mt. Hecla, . . . 
Mt. Katah'din. . 



White Mountains, 
Green Mountains^ 
Catskill Monntainsi 



Blue Eidge, . . 
Alleghany Mts., . 
Oumberland Mts. . 



\ 



Ozark' Mts., . . 
Camanche Peak, . 
Guadalupe'' Mts. . 



12, 13 N. 
83 E. S. E. 
55, in Me. 

54E.,inN. 

H. 

54, in Vt. 

54 8. of M., 

in N. Y. 

65,E.,66W. 

66N.W.,65 

B., between 

N.C.&Ten. 

65 M. 

64M.&N.B. 

64 a W. 

63 S. E. . 



Black Hills, . 
Booky Mts.,e . 
Siena Madre.<' 



Mt. St. Elias, . 
Mt. Fairweatber, 
Cascade Bange. 



Ooast Mts., 

Sierra Nevada,* 
Wahsatoh Mts. 
Popocatapetl,/ . 
Water Volcano, 
Co8igninfl.y . . 



51M.&N.E. 
'22,41,50, 

E., 63 W., 

76) 89, 90. 
"76,89,90. 

21S. E. * 

40 N. 

49 E. 

61, along 

the coast. 
'62W.,49. 

S.E. 
■62N. E. 



89 N. 

89 E. 

90 M. 



W. 



a Capes ue aometimes called Points. ( QaaMft-looi/. 

e In Mexico and Guatemala these monntainS are ealled ** SierraHadre.** 
d Se-er'-rah MaV-dray. 4 Se-ei/'nih Ne-Tah.'>dilu 

/Po-po-kah'-tah-petO. g Ko^e-ghee'-nali. 



VOVKTiJXS. 
fJ>o(m* 



ITestward we seek ridge Gukdalupe, 
And then to humbler Black Hill stoop ; 
Next let our wanderiDg gaze be bent 
On Rocky Mountains' vast extent — * 
These, followed upj wDl lead ue where. 
Sien^ Madre motuits in air ; 
Behold where St. Elias shrouds 
His head among the dfOoping clouds ! 

4. 
To Moant Pairweather now we change^ 
Southeastward seek theOascade Range ; 
Coast Mountuns paBs,*-th jsnow-cappM 
Sierra Nevada, is, in alight. [height, 
There Wahsatch^ chain its fsaninita 
Here Pop^eatapetl^ g^^ws I [shpws, 
IVater Volcano n4xt w« trace, 
And rest at Cosiguinsf a« base. . 



/e lofty mountains^ Bail ! to you 
Oar observation now is due. i - 

Amid the gloom ^fpolar skies. 
Behold the Aretiq Highlands rise I 
O'er Iceland's frosen plains we seek 
Mount Hecla's famed volcanic peak ; 
Katah'din Mount in Maine we post, 
White Mountains are New Hampshire^ 
boast. 

\ X 

Green Mountams giveyeimoDtafuane, 
The Catskill ridge New York ma^ claim ^ 
The Blue ridge note, and then survey 
The Alleghany's grand Murray. 
Now on Kentucky's southeast side, 
The Mounts of Oumberkmd are spidd ; 
Ozark', thy unobf^rusive chain, 
And then Oamanehe'sPeaJs w» gain* : 
i ^ • i . . " 

<?iieffet on«.-;Whai is a Moaat^n T ffee Definition 11.— Where sie ^e Arotic Hi^lsnds ? 
Ana, They ar^ in the N. W. part p£ Gre«nland.-«^t Heola ? An^ It is a yolcaolo Hpnn* 
tain in the Sonthem part of Iceland, and i» 5S30 feet higli.-*Mt^ Eatahdinf White Mte ? 
OreenMts.? OatpkiU Mt8.t Blue Ridge f 

Allegheny Mts. ? Ant, They ar«^ in the E. part of the )7nited States, extending K. E. 
Jk S. W.^Oiimberlaiid Mts.? Osark Kt&f Camanche Peak? Onadahipe Mte.? Black 
Hills? Rooky Mts.? Ant, They are In the W. part of N. Atieritoa, extending frem 
Mexico to Bnssiaa America, and are 1000 miles long.**Sierra Hadre? Mt. Si. Elias? 
MtFairweather? Cascade Baage? Coast Mts.? Sierra Nevada? Ana. They are in 

, and are 16,500 feet high.— -Wahsatch Mts.-? Popocatapetl? Ana, It is in the S. 

part of Mexico, and is 17,723 feet high.-*Water Volcano? Aim. It Is In > and is 

12,620 feet high.~^C68igiiina? 



DESEBTS AND BANKS. 



Sandy Desert, . . . €S M. 
Great American l)esert; 63 E. & N. 
Green Bank. . . . 56 M. 



Grand Bank, 
miles long 
200 wide. 



600/V 
asdUeS., 57W. 



DBSERTS 



AND BANKS. 



The deserts vast ^e now approach, 
And without railroad-car or coach, 
Their pathless wilds will travel o'er, 
And then the sandy banks explore. 
To Sandy Desert first we haste, 
A most uncomfortable waste ; 
Then let us ranse that desert wild 
"Vn^ch '* Great American" is styled. 

QueftuMM.— What is a Desert? See Definition 14.— Where is Sandy Desert? Ana, It 
if in the interior of CaUfornia,6 or the westem part of the United States. — Great American' 
Desert? Green Bank? Am, It is in the Atlaatio Ooeaa S. of NewfoQndUuid.--Grand 
Bank? i 

—i— ' bOdtt»Bia,eiN.B,eS]C.aiidN.W. 



Of Sand J Shoals or Banks that keep 
In ambusaade beneath the deep. 
Two will we name, of ^eat extent, 
Beneath the foaming bulows pent 
Green Bank, a shoal of wondrous siie, 
Eastward of Nova Scotia lies ; 
Grand Bank, in size most truly " mnd" 
Southeastward lies of Newfoundland. 



KIT TO vKLronfs' ovnom bcafs. 



Richmond Lake, 
Seal Lake, . • 

Apiokac'amish. 

L. Caniapuscaw, 
L. Nitcheguoii,« 

L. Copimesoaw* 



Lake Mistissin'ny, 
lliake Abbitib'be, 

Texnis^caming L. 

L. Ontario/ 190 m. 
ittl. . . . 



LAKSS 

. 46N. ofB. 
^ 46 and next S, 
^ of Bichmond 
) L. in order. 

'. 47 W. 

. 47S. W. 

") 46 and next W. 

Uf Ji. Nitche- 

3 gnon^ 

T 46 S, 
. 53 N. fi. 

54, and next S. 

of L. Abbitibbe 



.54W. 



L.Erie,i^50m.inL 53 8. B. 



Lake St. GlaiT; 27 
m. in I. . 



)53, 

Uf 1 

)of] 



and next N. 
the W. part 
L. Erie* 



Xiake 
m 



e Huron, 2801^3 g^fjl 
i. in 1. . . i 



Lake Manitoiii'liney 1 53, and next.N. 



170 m. in 1. 



■I 



E.ofL.HQron. 



L. Michigan,^ ^^^153 W. of M 
m. m 1. . ~ . 3 

Lake Superior, 400 

m. in 1. . 



r)53 N. 

Jn. B. 

r~7^ S 52 N. E. 
• . • ; . 3 L.. Superi 



Bainy Lake 
in 1. 

li^ of the Woods,' 
100 m. in 1. \ , 



W/, 52 

and 
connected with 

Lor. 



800 m. in L. i 



52 ¥. 



L. Sal, 100 m. in 1. 44 S. E. 



Cat Lake, 
inl. . 



m. 1 44, and next N. 
. . jofL. Sal. 



a Nitch«>swoQ'« 
• Voole. 






Lake Manitoba, 

Little Winnipeg, 
Buffalo Lake. . 



Beer Lake, . . 
Wollaston Lake, 
Indian Lake. . 



North Lined L. 
TathKyed«L, 

Doobaunt Lake, 

<keat Bear L., 160 

m. i n 1. * '. 
Great Slave I^.,a00 
m. in 1. , 



'V43 &E.&44 

'S. W. 
^ 48, and next N. 

•W. of L. Mani- 
toba. 
. 43W. 

r 43N.B.ofM^ 
|43,aAduextN. 
j of Deer L. 
. 44N.W. 
T 26 S. W. 
' 26, and next N. 
' of N. Lined L. 
" 25,andnextW. 
TofTfathKyedL 



28 E. 



Athabasca > Lake, 
,200 m. inl. ; 



J 

^}24S. 

148N.W. 



Little Slate L., 
Lake Shelekhof,^ 
North Lake. 



South La^e, 
Flat Bow Lake, 
KuU'uspelmfL. 



Flat Head Iiake, 

Great Salt Lake, 
Tule< Lakes. . 
Lake Cayman/ 



LakeChapala,^ 

Lake Nicara'gua,* . 90S 



42 M. 
.• 38 N. 
. 32S. W. 

: 60N.W. 

. 50N. 

. 50N.ofM. ■• 

") 50, and next E. 
v of KuUvspelm 
HLake. 
. 50 S- E. 
. 62W. 
" 76N,ofM. 
76 S. 






dOrCbeleUicC 



• * 



Am^Bmo^t JdOrm, 



8. 



Iffow the Lakes oar yene "demand 
Which like inland seas expand 
In dimensions vast and grand. 
In North America. 

2. 

First we mention Richmond Lake, 
Not for size but order's sake, 
Seal Lake next, and the^we take 
Apiokac'umislu 

3. 
Caniap'ascaw shall lead, 
Nitche|i^on shall next succeed, 
(Name/i unfit for Terse indeed,) 
Then Copim^escaw. 

4. 

Mistissin'ny now we note. 
Not from Hudson's Bay remote. 
Then Lake AbbitiVbe c[uote, 
Then Temis'caihing. 

5. 
Ontario, Erie are survejr'd, 
Tiffixt tiiem i& the grand cascade ; 
And mirror-like, St. Clair's displayed, 
Shining brilliantly. 

6. 

Next our notice shall be bent 
To Lake Huron's^Tast extent, 
Numerous bays its shores indent, 
Shape irregular. ' 

7. [ \ ... ■ 

Manitooline next we coll, 
Michigan, by no means small. 
And the largest of them all, 
-• Lake Superior. 

' Qtt«tH'oM.^What is a takt? -Btib Dejistitlon 24L— *Wh«r6 are takes Biehttiond, Seal 
and Apiokamnnish ? 4n«. They are la the interior of Labrador, B. of the Sonthern part 
of Hadflon'i Bay.— Lakes Cfaniapnicaw and mtche|nion ? Lakes Ooplmeseaif and IGstia* 
sinny ? L« Abbitibbe ? Temiscaming ti. f^-for Annmt to Lakes Ontario, Erie, St. Clalffv 
Maron, ManltoiiliDe, Mlobi^u^ Superior, Bainy Lake,, and Lake of the Woods, see Map 
of the United 6tates.—Wher»i8 L. ftil? Ant, In the Soathera part of Kew Britain, 8; 
^.of Hudson's Bay.^Cat L.? Winnipeg L.f L. Manitoba? little Winnipeg? Buffalo 
L.7 Deer L.? WoUaston L.? Indian L.f North Lhied, Tath Kyed, and Boobaunt 
Lskes? Great Bearji,? Great Slave L.? ' Athabasca L. ? Litde Slava L.^ Lb She* 
lekbof? North and South Lakesf Hat BowLf' EulIuspehnL? l^atHeadL.? Great 
9$iiL,f Tnle Lakes? L. Cayman? L. Chapala? L. Kioaragua? 



Now to I^ainy Lake we go, 
Then Lake Woods proceed to show ; 
At a glance Lake Sal we know, 
Cat and Winnipeg. 

9. 
Now Lake Manitoba clear, 
And Little Winnipeg anpear, 
Then Lakes Buffalo ana Deer 
Sparkling merrily. 

' 10. 

Next in order let ns take 
Wollaston and Indian Lake ; 
To North Lined a risit make. 

Likewise Yath Kyed yiew. 

11. • 
Doobaunt Lake demands our eare. 
Great Slave Lake and Great Lake Bear; 
Athabasca, bright and fair, 
Slumbers tranquilly. 

' ' 12. 
Little Skkie Lake we surrey 
T'wards the mountains far away ; 
Shelekhof, 'neath Russian sway, 
Sparkles freezmgly. 

: . : 13. 
North Lake, South Lake notice claim. 
Flat Bow. Lake and Kulluspelm, 
Fl&t Head Lake we n^xt shall name. 
Lakes Great Salt a9d Tula* 

• ■ ■ .". • 14. 
At Cayman a glance we cast, 
Lake Chapala, and the last, 
Nicaragua ;— hold all fast 
In your memory. 



KIT TO n&TOK'B ovfsars mai^b. 



Is&gth. 



.Mackenzie's B., 
Peel River, . , 
Li ard's Biv er. . 
Hay Eiver, . . 
Slave River, • 
Peace River. . 
Finlay River, . 
Athabasca R., . 
Coppermine R. 

Great Fish R., 
Wa'ger River, . 

Chesterfield R. 

Knap's River, . 
Churchill River, 
York River. . 



250022 N. 28. 



LootUon <n tb. 



250 

600 



22 M. 
28S.&S.W. 



80042 N. W. 



Nelson's Biver,« 
Saskatcb'avan, 
North Branch. 
South Branch, 
Red Birer, . . 

Assin'iboin B. . 



Severn Biver, 
Kqnan Biver, 

Albany Biver. 



180 
800 

250 
600 
250 

600 
300 

400 



900 
400 

1600 
1200 



500 
400 
800 



Y 



AbbitiVbe R., . 

Harioan'aw R«9 

R upert Rive r. 
East MaiaRiver, 
Great Whale R., 
Seal River. , . 

Nwth River, . 
Kok'saV River, 
St. Lawrence R. 



124S.E.,42 
JN.E. 
41 E. 42. 

41N.W.ofM. 
42M.&N.E. 
24 N. • 
26M.,26W. 
26N. ofM. 

25S.E.,26 

W. 

20026 S. 

48 M., 44 
N.W. 
44aof 
Churchill 
in order. 

43 M. & E. 
600 42 E., 48 W. 

80048 S. W. 
52 M. & N. 
52N.W., 
48 S. E. 
44E.,45W. 
85045 S. of M. 
44S.E,,45 

;s.w.&s. 

53 N. E., 
'45S. E. 

45 S. E., 

46 8. W. 



500 

400 
40D 



^00 46 S 
500 



46 next N; 
f of Rupert 
in order. 



400 
300 

150 . 

50047M.&N;W. 

l2200l54M.55N.W. 



HQcii 
in 



Saguenay* R., . 
St. Maurice' R., 
Ottawa River. . 

St. John's R., . 

Mississippi R., 
Ohio River. 

Missouri Riveir, 
Arkansas River, 

Red Rivery . . 



400'fe4 



300 
600 

450 

4100 
1300 

8000 
2000 

1200 



Rio Grande^ . 

Conchas River, 

Sa atander R > . 
Tula River, . . 
Tobasco River, 
Usumasin'ta B. 

Balize River, . 
San Juan« River, 
Balsa s Rive r. . 
Riol&rande, . 
Yaqui** Biver, .. 
Gi lae River, . 

San Joaquin/ B. 

Sacramento B.^ 
ColumWa Biver. 

Xewis' Biver, . 
Clark's Biver, . 
Frazer's Biver. 



1800 



800 



Location on th. 
' lUp. 



N. E. 
54 N. of M. 
54M.,53N.E. 
55 M. flows 
.8. E. 
62 E., 64 E. 
65 N. 

164N.,52S. 

: W., 51 N. 
■ 64M.&W., 

;65E. 



) 63 E., 64 • 

-W.M.&S. 

)E. 

62S.,78N. 

E., 77 W. 

76 N. flows 

N. into the 

IUoOra9<)e 

250^77 W., 76 E. 

20077 S.W. 
25089 N. 
80089 N.E. 
15090 W., 89 K 
1O090 S. 
80088 N.E. 
450 76 S. 
400 75 N.E. 76. 
800 62 8." of E. 

-jeiN. B. 
I flows N. • 
'into the Sa-' 

cramento. 
, 61 N. E., 
:49S. E. 

49 E., 50 

:n. W. 



800 



500 

120P 

80050M. &W. 

60050M.&N.W; 

70041M.,49N.B. 



Nora.— IUt«« Mid th* - 
■bould be ndUiJInt wlttioat 



Mn b. netted Meortlng to flw mutal tmogmmA', bat ibey 
lengtbi. 



o The length her. glT«n tadnde. ih. 8«*rt«Ji«wi»i »r« Wbm »ll^ 



ss 






my^n, gliding to the sea, 
Skall our pesent subject be ; 
First Mackenzie's River see, 
Northward far away. 

Note Peel River's rapid course ; 
Liard's River, from its source 
Qhilled by mountain breezes hoarse, 

Courses easterly. 
3. 
To Hay River let us pass, 
Ancl Slave River, smooth as glass ; 
These among the smaller class 

Will we register, 
4. 
Now our rapid history strides 
Where Peace River cabnly glides ; 
Finlay River's slopine sides 

Now we're visiting. 
5. 
^ow on Athabasca gase, 
Wand'ring in a glittering maze ; 
fhen our roving muse surveys 

River Coppermine. 

Great Fish River now she sees, 
Quivering to the northern brertse ; 
Wager River 'midst the trees, 
Flovring silently. 

Siyers Chesterfield and Knap'a 
Shall some notice have perhaps^ 
Tho' they figure on our mi^s 
Not extensively. 
8. 
Churchill river now survey, 
Flovnng into Hudson's Bay ; 
Then by Nelson's river stray ; 
See York Riv«r too. 
9. 
See Saskatch'awaa's wide mouth, 
. i^o its branches, North and Soutl^) 
Tiowin^, to prevent a drouth. 
In Lake Winnipeg. 
10. 
Now Red River we espy, 
Crooked in its course and sly ; 
Then Aesiniboin descry, 

Gliding pleasantly. 

River Severn's glittering stream, 
Worthy of our verse shftll seem ; 
Squan Ri?er, to<^ we deem 

Quite poeticaL 
12. 
Then a line we riiall decree, 
Riyer Albany, io thee ; 
Thm, bright Abbitibbe see, 

Flowing Dorthwardty. 



13. 



^ See the Haricanaw stray, 
To the eastward of James' Bay ; . 
River Rupert next survey, 

£ast Main River too. 
14. 
Farther North, the frosts congeal 
Great Whale River, River Seal ; 
And North River too must feel 

The chill atmosphere. ' 
15. 
Koksak River's merry dance 
Is a subject for romance ; 
Then at ereat St. Lawrance elance. 

Stream remarkablel 
16. 
Now let active fancy go, 
Saguenay, to see thy low, 
And St. Maurice rambling slow, 

Sight most beautiful. 

myer Ottawa is spied. 
Then may be St. John's descried, 
Misaissippi'e mighty tide, 
, And Ohio too. 
18. 
To Missouri then we fly. 
Turbulent Arkansas spy, 
Nor o'erlook as we pass by, 

Bold Bed Kiyer's tide. 
19. 
Soon on Rio Grande we gaze ; 
There the River Conciias strays; 
Brightening in the solar rays. 
Here Santander see I 
20. 
Tula's sNeam will next appear. 
And Tobasco bright and clear. 
Then as southwaraly we steer 
Usumasinta see ! 
21. 
By a river called Balize 
Let us woo the evening breeze ; 
Then, amidst embowering trees 

Mark San Juan^ stream. 
22. 
Now to Balsas stream we go. 
Then see Rio Grande's flow. 
And in plains of Mexico, 
Yaqui River see I 
23. 
Next is Gila River seen. 
Ere we reach San Joaquin ; i 

Sacramento's wave serene 
And Columbia. 
24. 
Lewis River's turbid tide, 
And Clark's River next are Opted, 
Thea on Frazer's grassy side 
Pause amazingly. 



ti KXT TO IU9R»I*8 OCnsn UAP8. 

QneaHont^'Whaiiaa.'Riretl Seo DeftoittoB 25^Wli0r«is Mackoniie'f Birer? Ant. . 
It fonni the oaUet of Gre»t SUy| Laka in the weitoni interior of BritUh Amerio% ilowi 
ft northwesterij oonne into the southern part of the P. 8e% and it 2jH)0 milee long.— Peel 
R. ? ^M. It ripes in the norfhirettem part of British Amerioa, flows i&nt a northwesterly, 
thenU noriheasterlj oonrsis Into Maekensie's Rlyer, and is 260 miles long.— Liard'ft B.? 
Ana, It rises in the western part of British Amerioa, flows first a northeasterly, then a 
•oatheasterly, then an easterly, and lastly a northerly course into Maokenrie's Biyei^ and 
ifl 500 miles long.— Hay B. ? 

Where is Slave B. ? Ans, It forms the outlet of > flows into , and is 

miles long. — Peace B. ? ^fM, It rises in the western part of B. America, flows first 

in easterly, then a northeriy, and lastly a northeasterly oourse into t ab^ M '"^ 

FinlayB.? Athabasca B.? Coppermine B.? Great Fish B.? Wager B.? Chesterfield 
R.? Knap's B.? Churdhhill B.? Ant. It rises in the sonthweeterm interior of B. 
America, flows a general northeasteriy course into the western part of Hudson's Bay, 
and is 900 miles long.— Tork B. f 

Where is Kelson's B.,? Ant. It forms the outlet of Winnipeg lake, flows a northeasterly 
coarse into the western part of Hudson's Bay, and, including the Saskatehscwan, is 1600 
miles long. — Saskatchawan B. ? An** It is fonned by the junction of the K. Branch and 
S. Branch, flows flrst a northeasterly, then « southeasterly : course into the northwester» 
part of Winnipeg Lake, and, including its longest Branch, ia. 1200 miles long.— North 
Branch? Am. It rises in the Bocky Mountains, in the southwestern part of B. America, 
flows first a northeasterly, then a mntlieasterly, and lastly an .easterly course, and unUea 
with the South Branch to form the Saskatchawan, and is 000 mUes long.— South Branch? 
Ans, It rises in th* — , flows first — ■ — , then — , and unitefl with the K". Branch to 
form the Saskatchawan, and is miles long. 

Where is Bed B.r Assiniboin B. ? SeyemB.? EquanB.7 Albany B.? Abbitibbe 

.? HaricanawB.? BupertH.? East Main B.? Great Whale B. ? SealB.? Korth 
B.? Eoksak B.? An$, It forms the onltet of Lake Caniapnscaw, in the S. part of 
Labrador, flows first a general northerly, then a northwesterly course into Ungaya Bay, 
and is 500 miles long. 

Where is Sk Lawrence B. ? Am. It forms the outlet of the great Lakes on the 1>ordQr 
of the U. States and Canada, flows a northeasterly course into the Gulf of St Lawrence, 
and, including the chain of Lakes, !s 220O miles long.— Saguenay B. ? St Maurice B. ? 
Ottawa R.? St Johns B.? Mississippi B.? OhioB.? Missouri B.r Arkansas B.? 
Red R. ? Rio Grande ? Conchas R. ? Santander R. ? Tula R. ? Tobasco.R. ? Usuma- 
siaUR.? BalizeR.? San Juan B.? Balsas B.? Bio Grande? TaquiB.? GilaR.? 
Sui Joaquin B.? Sacramentp B. ? ColnmHaB.? Lewis B.? Clark's B.? Eraser's B.? 



TJ^NITE]), STATES'. 

Sqwlra nules, 3,^260,00a-*PopiiIaHon, 23,%56»973^Poik lo «ii m. SjV 

1. The United States are the most populous, poweiful, aod enli^te|[ied 
oountnr on the Western Continent. • 

2. Thej were formerly colonies of Great Britain. 

3. On the 4tb of July, 1776, they dedared themselves independent, and 
assumed the title aa a BKtionof *«lbfiB United Spates op Am«kica." 

4. The number of the (»ngina}* States was thirteen. Eighteen other 
States have since been formed and admitted into the Untoo. 

5. The countQ^is at present divided into 81 States, 1 District, and 
6 Territories, 

QHetUoiu^-l. What is said of the tTnited Statetl 2. What were they formerly t 3. When 
did they declare theiDfldiwindependmt. and what title did they aasonieT 4 What was the 
Dumber of original states f How many have since been formed And admitted into the Union t 
S. How is the e<m^ at present divided! 

VlKVtJm STATES. 

Am— Eumtf ntut kcmK 
I 

HaO, land of Colombia ! our dear native knd, 
Whm all that is loveljr and all that is grand, . > > 
By nature is blended jp forest and plain, j 

In lake and in river, and mountainous chain. 

Hail ! hail ! fair and free ! ,j. 

There's no land like thee, — ^there's no land like^ thee. 

Hail, land of Columbia ! where fate has cbmbin'd, 
Thfe blessm^ of nature and triumphs of Blind ; 
Oh ! proud IS the form which thy destiny takes, 
As high as thy mountains, an4 bright as thy lakes. 

Hail S hail ! f&ir and free ! 
There's noiand like thee ; — ^there's no land like thee, 

3 

On fhee shairthe tide of j>ro6perity roll, 
Like thy own migbtv torrents that scorn all eontnd ; 
Here knowledge and science shall spread and arise, 
Expand like th^ prairies and shme like thy skies. 

Hail ! hail ! Mt and free I 
There^s no land like tnee ;— there's no land like thee. 

• OriginaL firtt, at the begiaainf. 

35 
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KXT TO FBX.TOir'8 OUTUITB BfAPB. 



STATES AND TKRRITOBISS. 



State of Maine; the 
capit al, Augusta. 

New Hampshire,* the 1 27 N.W., 26 
capit al 18 Coiieord . j E. 

Vermont, the capital, 
Montpelier. . . 

Massachusetts,* the 
, capital is Bostpn. 

Rhode Island,* Pro-*) n>T w .«^ 
Tidence and New- li' r.? *^^ 
port.* . . . 



1 12 a, 27 N. 

} 

I26N.B. 

}26B.,27W. 



o{iL 



Connecticut,* . 
Hartford ' and 
Haven.* . . 



5a 

|26S.B.,aB( 
rs. of Mass. 



New York,* the capi.) 26 B. & 26 
JM 



&W. 



tal is Albany. 

New Jersey,* the ca- ) qa a qq v 
pital is Trenton. |-^^o->»y^- 



Pennsylvania,* the 
capital is Harris- 
burg.^ . 



he") 
is- > 



25 S. E. and 

26 S. W. 



Delaware,* the capi-) 39N.W.and 



tal is PoY^r. 



Maryland,* the capi- 
tal, Annapolis. . 



■1 
;s.w.ofN.j. 

& 



1 88 N. 1. 
J 89 N. W. 



District of Columbia,") 1^ ^^'' 
Washington. . j^. W. p, 



in 
part 



Virginia,* the capital j 
is Richmond. . 



88 M. 



North Carolina,* the ) og g 
capital is Raleigh, ) 

South Carolina,* the) 
capital, Columbia, j 



.48N.W. 



Florida, the capital, 
Tallahassee. . . 



147 

|e. 



S.,66N. 
&67W. 



Alabama, the capital, 1 ^ /% tj, A^rxrr 
Mon tgomery. . |46E.,47W. 

|4« M. 



Mississippi, the capi- 
tal is Jackson. . 



Louisiana, the capital ) 4fir8. £., 46 
is Baton Rouge.g j S. W. 



Texas, the capital is 
Austin. . . . 



}44, 



45, 58. 



Arkansas, the capital) J^^' ^'^^ 
isIitSjRock.. J|W.,45N. 

Tenne^ee, the capital \ 86 S. E., 87 
is N ashville^ . JS.W. &S. 

Kentucky, the capital ) 86 E., 87 M. 

is Frankfort. . j & W. 
Ohio, the capital, Co- \ 24 S.B.,25 S. 

lumbus. . • . j W.,37N.E. 

Michigan, the capital f ^ 24 M & 
isLAUsing. . . f j^'* 

Indiana, the capital, ' 24 S. W., 
Indianapolis. . J 37 N. W. 

^Q''^'!S^fP''*^''l23S.,36N. 
Sprin^eld. . . ( ' 

Missouri, the capital \ 85 N. E., 
is Jefferson City, f 36 W. 

Iowa, the .capital is 1 22 M. & E., 
Iowa City. . . j 23 W. 

Wisconsin, the capi- 18 S. W., 23 
tal is Madison. . j N. 

California, the <»pital f ]§ ^40^^: ^4! 

isBenecia. . . C^.V. 
Minesota Territoty, S 

the capital is St. y6, 7, 22 N. 

Paul ) 

WA«u.taT«rr5*^rv 14,5,19N.B,20 
rleDraskalerntory, '^jif 2I8 &W. * 

33'&34*N.,8*5' 
TN. W. 
34M.&SE,35 
S.W.,45N.W. 



Eanzas Territory, 

Indian Territory, 

Washington Territo-" 
ry, l|ring North of j 
Oregon. ... 

Oregon Territory, the ] 
capital is Salem. 

Utah Territory, the"" 
capital is FUlmore 
City. ... 

New Mexico, the capi- 
tal is Santa Fe. 



• ffh« Thirteen original 8tat«8 an marked wltb a Stas. 

• noTUMoe) N.— Newport, & 6 U*tft>rd, N^VdT E«f«ii» & 



1, 2, 8 M. 

16, 17, 18 N. 

18 So 19 S., 

31 & 82 N. 

Sa, 32 & 33 
S., 41, 42 k 
43 N. 

^« Bai«n-ioedb 



•TATBt An> TxmBiTomist. 

I 

Our countrjr» the United States^ ofay 1 now engage our rhyme, 

And Washington is capital of thia most &Tor^ clime ; 

Now every individual State, in order we repeat. 

New ISogUndi or the Eastern States^ our notice first shall meet 

a 
Of these the State of Maine comes first, where hills and woods abound, 
Augusta is the capital, for river trade renowa'd; 
New Hampshire next we eelebote^ and Concord its chief towa» 
There .beaiHeons lakes expanded lie^ and gloomy mountains frown. 

8 
VermQn&— Mcntpelier there presides— our minstrelsy employs, 
Bv hardy ^ks inhabited, the brave *« Green Mountain B^ ;'* 
Then Massachusetts comes in place, an enterprising land, 
There Boston holds supremacy, right worthy to command. 

4 H 

Rhode Islaad is the smallest State, two capitals are there, 
Newport and Providence theur names, and handsome towns tiiey are ; 
Ckmnecticut, for morals ikmed. is leaming^s favorM seat, 
At Hartford and New Haven both, its legislators meet 

6 
Now to Uie Middle States we come ;— of these New York stands finn. 
And Legislative wisdom there m Albany is nursed ; 
New Jersey is the next we name, a iruitrproducing State, 
At Trenton, its metropolis, the Hessians met their fiite. 

6 
Then Pennsylvania's fortile fields we joyfuJDy explore,. 
Its capital is Harrisburg, on Susquehanna's shore: 
Then Delaware by Dover ruled, we note thy sandy soil. 
Which, taught by art and industry, rewards AA fiirmer's toQ. 

7 
And now Uie Southern States we reach, and Maryland is spied. 
Its capital Annapolis, on Severn's placid tUie ; 
The District of Columbia with Washingtoa is graoed, 
The national metropolis, by broad Potomac placed. 

9 
Virginia is by Richmond ruled, a regkm highly praised, 
. Tomtcco there and Prendent9 abundantly are raised ; 
North Cboolina, foraed for tar, and turpentine^ and gold. 
By Ralei|^ on the river Neuse, is legally oontioUu 

9 
South Caroiuia*s marshy fields, its rice and eot toa eei b 
Cblumbia is its capital, upon the Congaree ; 
And Georgia has its mines of gold, and forming there is falMsPd, 
Its capital is Milledgeville, of moderate trade possesi^d. 

10 
Florida, named firom blooming fields, once property of Spain, 
There Tallahassee rules and has a rich and four domain; 
In Alabama see a new and cotton-growing state. 
And at Montgomery, we find, its law-maken debate. 

• TSt my deUfht, The Bom of AUaadaks *#. 



S8 Kjnr TO MMIPj's/mfSINi maps. 

lo Miasinippi'fl fertile State, oar verse shall prove no ehnrl, 
^ Its capital is Jackson caU*d» apoo the river Pearl ; 

Now Louisiana's sugar fields before us are espied, 
The capital is Baton Rouge on Mississippi's side. 

12 
To Texae, recentlv annex'd, attention now is fiaid, 
Austin, on Colorado's stream, the capital is maide; 
Now to the Western States we come; Arkansas, fint ef dieseb 
Its legislative regency to Little Rock decrees. 

13 
And now to Tennessee we tmn, whose seepfare Nashville wieUb^ 
Tofiacoo^ com, and cottxn, fill- abundantly the fiekb ; 
Kentuekyi on the limestone rock, «m most snbstantml seam, 
Its capital is Frankfort call'd, upon Kentucky's stream. > 

14 
Ohio, pride of Western phdns, whcve gnUn and nerk iboundt 
Columbue is thy capttal,.and fertik is Siv grouna ; . 
Next Michigaa invites our lay, among the laked it liea» 
A growing town, 'tis Lansing called^ a capital supplier 

15 
A ric^ ai^ thriving state we^ext ^ Indiana meeW 
It has at Indiaoapolis its legislative seat; 
To Illinois, the porairie state, oar poesy has sped^ 
Its capital is Springfield called, its wealth is coal and lead. 

. 16 . 

Missouri next-^hall be our thebie, whose mineral wealth is great, 
Jefierson City holds the rule o'er this extensive state; 
Iowa has a j^enerous soil and a salubrious clime, 
Iowa City, its chief town, outstrips the march of time. 

17 

Wisconsm in the way td weali]!i a! rapid progress maxes. 
Its capital, icalled Madison, is placed between two kkes ; 
To Caliibriua have we come» Benecia rules that land. 
And DOW the Territories vast our notice shall command. 

18 
Of these comes Minesota first, Nebraska then we name, . 
And Kansas next, with Indian, our obserratioa claim; 
Now Oregon's nteneive wildsi then epscioue Utah see, 
And a concluding line we give, New Mexico, to thee. 



QucrtioNi.— Under how many diinsioiui aie ths U. Slates spoken of fi»m their situation in 
difiereiit parts of the Union f* Ani. four; the Etsiem or.New Englsni fikalM* the Middle 
Btates» the Southern States, and the Western Sta4e8. 

Name the New EnghndiprEMlKn Steles. Which IB the Iai;geMf Whieh is die smallest t 
Which lies on the W. of Maine t Whieh ob the W. of New Hampahirel Which lies on 
the S. of New flempshirB and Vennom I WhWh two on the 8. of Masaachusetta f 

Name the four middle Scales. Whioh is the l^rgestf. N. T. The second in sisel The 
thiidt Which is the smallest t Which extends fiirthestN. 7 South? 

Name the la Soolhem States. The 11 Western States. How is the District of Colombia 
situated 1 Anj. On the Potomac River, in the S. W. part of Maryland. What city does it 
eoBlainf Am. Washington—- the capita^ of the U. States. Name the Tenitoriea 

• 8iBe vena «f the UJSlsMt 
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i^OSANS^ GULFS; 

' the Uiuted 
'States. 



)E.of1 
i States 



Atlautio OoewD^ 
8000in;l«nd 
30 00 w. . 

Pacific Ocean, 
11,000 m. 
an d 7000 w. j 

PassamaquoddyB,, 12S.E.,13S.W 
Penobscot Bay, l^T N-, and B 



BAYS, AND SOUNDS.; 

Ghatluub Bay, . 

Charlotte Harbdr, 
Tampa Bay. . . 



J )w. of the United 
^' ("States. 



Gasoo Bay. 



Massachusetts B.^ 
Cape Cod Bay, 

Plymouth Bay. 



of Augusta. 
27N.W.andiS. 
of Augasta. 

2TW.,andintbe 
E. part of Mass. 
27 & the S. part 
of Mass. Bay. 
27, and in the 
W, part oi Cape 
Cod Bay. 

; 27,andg.W.of 
J Cape Cod Bay,. 
\27, and S. of 

' Buzzard's Bay. 
' 27, and in the E. 

I part of R. 1. 

J26>AS.ofConn. 

) 89, between N. 
J J.andDelawafe.' 

j89,W.feN.W. 

AlbemarkSoand, > 89,ftkitheN.B. 
^^ * ' JpartrfN.O. ; 



Buzzard's Bay, 
Vineyard Soand, 
Narragftaset Bay. 



Long r. Sound, 
12 m. in 1. 

J>ekware Bay, 
66 m . in 1. 

Chesapeake Bay, 
200 m. in 1. 



60 m. in 1. 

Pamlico Sound, 
80 m. in 1. 



} 



89S.W. 



Gulf of Mexico, I -i kk. na aa 



800 w. 



'1 



64. 



VacasSar Bay, 
Apalach^ Biay, 

Pensacola Bay. 



Mobile Bay, . 
Black Bay, . 

Baratai^ia Bay. 



66 S. E. 
.66 E. 

. '56N. E. 
. 66 N. 

\46S,E„ftiathe 
j W. part of Flor. 

46,Ainth€S.W. 
part of Ala. 
I 65 N.,&N. of 

• thfi mouth of the 
I Miss. River, 

I 66 N., & in the 

• S. of the E. part 
I of tiouisiana. 



Atchafala/a«B&.y, 55 N: W. 
Cote Blanche B., J ^^l^^g^^^^B 
YermiUion Bay. » 64 N. S. 



Gal'veston Bay, 

Matagorda Bay, 
Copano' Bay. . 



Monterey Bay, 
San,7rancisco B., 

Su3i§u^Bay. 



fittj^w Bay^ . 

Thunder Bay, 
Qieen Bay. . 



•)64 N., and in 
[the S. E.partof 
J Texas. 

; 63N.E.,54N.W. 
\ 53, & S. W. of 
j Matagorda Bay. 

, 30S.W. 

29 E. 
")29,int}ieEl5art 
> of San Francisco 
J Bay. 

\24N.B.,exteii«- 

iingS.W.intothe 
1 interfoPofMich. 
J24N.E.,&N.of 
J Saginaw Bay. 
. 8S.E.,28N.E. 



OdAlCSt QULrS, BAYS» AlUB SOtJKDS. 



What Ocean borders on the Shore 

Of these United States, 
And all theGhilfii and BaysandSguiid^ 

Our inelody relates. ' > 



And now .for a beginning take 

The broad Atlantic ti&, 
Which bounds thesesame United States 

Upon .theSr etffeni idde. 



a The Ie«nMr wfll pfraHv tihAt mioy looalltlM an moN diftliietty rittMii»(»i mi tb* 9ap ^ tt»> 
»Ay«>lali'-dMb «AMlMi»»iy-«. dKo^ptiktA 
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3, 

PM'Bun«G[aod'd7 Bay we see 

On Mune's moslr eastern boond ; 
Penobscot Bay and Oasoo both 

In Maine are likewise found. 
. 4. 
Then Massachusetts Bay we reach, 

(A noble bay in si«ej 
This with Cape Cod and Plymouth Bays 

In Massaonusetts lies. 
6. 
There Buzzard's Bay is likewise seen, 

And also Vineyard Sound; 
But Narraganset Bay indents 

Bhode island's rocky ground. 
6. 
See southward of Connecticut, 

Long Island Sound extend ; 
The Bay of Delaware enfolds 

New Jersey's southern end. 
7. 
Southwesterly we then proceed 

To find the Chesapeake ; 
And then the Sounds called Albemarle 

And Pamlico we seek, 
8. 
Now to the Gulf of Mexico, 

We willingly repair, 
And soon we meet with Chatham Bay, 

And Charlotte Harbor there. 



9. 
To Tampa and Vacassar Bays, 

( Withm the Gulf), we drive ; 
And now at Apalacnee Bay, 

(More northward), we arriye. 

The Bay of P^fl|u>oIa now 

And Mobile Bay we find ; 
Bli»ck Bay to Louisiana's coast 

Is properly assiened. 

On Lonisia&a's southern shore 

S^ Barataria Bay ; 
Atchafala/a Bay we next 

More westerly survey. 
12. 
CoteBlftnche Bay tbepslill farther wait. 

We readily discern ; 
And shortly to Vermillion Bay, 

And Galveston we turn. 
13. 
The last, with Matagorda Bay, 

^0 Texas is assigned ; 
Copano too ; — ^but Monterey, 

In California find. 
14. 
Then San Francisco farther north. 

And now Suisun we meet ; 
Green, Saginaw and Thunder Bay 

Will m&e our list complete. 



Qtfe«eu>n«.~J)eioribe the AtlsnUe Oo^aa. See page 22.— Where is Pusamaquodd j Bagr F 
Am, It is between the southeastem part of Maine and the eoathwestem part of Hew 
Bnmswiok, and is a part of the Atlantic Ocean. — Penobecot B. ? An$, It is in the south 

part of >andii ^.— Ca>eoB.f HasaaphiiHtts B. ? Gape Cod B.? Plymouth B.? 

Baiiard'i B. f Vineyiird Sonnd 1 Am, It is between a sontheastem part of Mau. and 
Martha's Viiiejard,^ and is a part of > 

Where if Narraganset Bay 7 Am. It is in the — -r> vid ^ -*-~s— Iiong Island Sound f 

Am. It is between the south part of— and Long L,« is a part of — -> and miles 

long.-^DelawareB.? Chesaipeake B. ?& Albemarie S^vndt Pamlieo Soimd? Golf «f 
Heziooffr Chatham B.? Charlotte Harbot? Tampa Bajf Ti^Dassar B.? Apalaehee 
Jkt PensacolaB.? Mobile B.? Blaek B.? Barataria B.? Atcbafalaya B. ? Cots 
BUneheB.? Vermillion B. f OalTOftonB.^ Matagorda Bay? Copano Bay? Saginaw 
B.? ThinderB.? Green B.f Monterey B.? San Kraneiseo B.I SuisnnB.? 



XSIiANDS. 



Nantucket Island, 

Martha's Vine- 

yard; • • « 

No Man's Land^ 



Bhode Island^ . 



27 S. 

27,&W.ofNan. 
) tucket Island. 
\27,&S.ofMar- 
* tha's Vineyard. 

) 27;inNarn^ftn- 
JsetBay. 



Block Island, r 
Fisher's Island. 



Lon^ Island, . . 
Honda Ree% • . 

Tortu'gas Islands. [ 



. 27,&S.ofR.L 
127,&nextW.of 
) Block Island. 

. 26 S. E. 

. 66N. W. 
66N.B.&W.of 
Horida Reefi. 



a8seUaDdsoflT.& 



ft8eepace9i 



ULANOf. 



Corac, listen to ou^ song and hear 
What Islandfl in the States appear ; 
l%eir varioos namea we will unfold, .. . 
And their positions shall be told. 

2 
First with Nantucket let us start, 
Of Massachusetts *tis a part, 
Tho' twcntf miles of sea divide 
Its borders from the main-land side. 

3 
Two other isles of note are traced, 
Within the Bay State*s bounds embraced; 
The first, as Martha*s Vineyard iuned. 
The second, ^ No Man's Land '* is named. 
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Rhode Island next we shall locate 
Southeastward in Rhode Island State, 
In JNarraganset Bay 'tis set; 
Block Island ftrther south is met 

5 
But let us not New Yorjc beguile 
Of that small tract called Fisher's Islo ; 
Idma Island's more extensive ground 
In New York State is likewise found. 

6. 
Proceeding southward fiir away. 
We find the Reefr of Fbrida : 
Then westwardly from there behold 
Tortugas Isles — and all is told. . 



QvMftonjL— WbatitaniaUndf 6ee definition T— Where is Nantucket I. ? Aiu Itistii. 
die Adamic Ocean* S. E. of Massachusetts.— Maitha*i Vineyaid ? No Man's Land I Bhods 
1? Blockl.r Fishefsl.1 LongLI FtoridaReebf Tortngaslal 



OAPSCU 



Cape Ann, . . 
Cape Cod, . . 
Cape Malabar. 



Montauk Point, 
Sandy JSook, • . 
Cape May. 



Cape Henlopen, 



' 27,111 iheN. part 
' of Mass. Bay. 

\27,B.&N.B.of 
I Cape Cod Bay. 
27, a S. B. point 
r of Mass. 

' 27,S.W.,tIieB. 

I point of Long I. 

' 26SvaheB.p(»iit 

: of N.J. 

' 39, the S. point 
of N.J. 

*) 89, in the S. B. 
VpartofPel.atth« 
3 mouth of Bel. B. 



Oipe Charles, . 
Cape Heniy. . 



Cape Hatteras, 
Cape Lookout, 
Cape Fear. 

Cape Sable, • 
C^)e Soman, • 
Cape San Bias. 



; the month 
of Chesapeake B. 



1 89, at the 
V of Chesap* 
J in order. 

f on th 

jN.C. 



the eoast of 
in order. 



57 S. 
67 S. W. 
56 N. W. 



Point Conception, 40 N. 
Cape Mendocino, . 16 S. W. 
n VI M 1 N. W. point of 

Cape Hatiery, J Wash. Territory. 



1. 



CAPU. 



Sine to the Capes a delectable air, 

(Skpes of onr land, sine we to yon t 
First to Cape Ann in New England 
repair. 
And then Cape Cod we review. 
Malabar Cape and Point Montank 
behold, 
Hare Sandy Hook in the sehednle 
enrolled; [nnfold, 

May, and'Henlopen, Cape Charles we 
With Henry Cape to your tiew. 



Cape Hatteras now, and Capes Lookont 

and Fear, 

Mark our east ooast^ 'midst ocean's 

spray; [near, 

Next Sable Cape and Cape Boman wa 

With Cape San Bias in Floiiaa. 

To Point Conception our course "^e 

pursue, [yiew ; 

Cape Mendocino then next we shall 

Speeaononrwayeiewecioseourreyiew, 

Till FlaMery Cape ends onr Usf. 

6 
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QiMfeu>iM.->What if a Gapef See Definition 10. Where ia Capo Ann? An$, It is an 
•aitem point of MassaohnsettB, extending into the AUantio Ocean. — Cape Cod? C. Kala- 
bar? Montauk Point? Sandy Hook r 0. May? O/Henlopiii? C.Charles? C. Heniy? 
aHattetas? . C. liooliont? C. Fear? C. fiahle? C. Eoman? C. San Bias? Point 
OonoepUpn? C.Mendocino? C. Ij^tterj? 



MOTTNTAINB. 



Mi. SugBa liOaf J 

Macs Hill; . . 
Mt. Katah'din . 



White Mts., . 
Mt WashiiigtoD; 
Waehusett Mt. 



Mt. Holyoke, 
Mt. Tom; . 



Qreen Mts, . 



Mohegan Mts.; 
Mt. Marcy, 

CatskillMts. . 



Blae Mtd.; . 



., 12 M. 

1 12;iBtheN.E. 
j part of Me. 
. 12 S. 

. 27N.W.;inN.H. 
) highest peak of 
j White Mts. 
. 27 W. 

29B.;ftiiiMa88. 

Mt. H. near the 
^E., Mt. T. near 

the W. bank pf 

the Conn. R. 

26N.B.,runN. 
:&S.tiiioaghYt. 

26 N. 

highest i^ak of 
' Mohegan Mts. 

26M.vintheS. 
' B. part of N. Y. 

28S.W. 



Blue Bidge; 
BlaokMt. . 



Alleghany Mto.; 

Cotnb^land Mts.; 
Ozark Mts. . 



Pilot Knob, 
Iron Mt.; . 
High Peak. 



Gnadalupe Mts., 
Green Mts., 
Roc ky Mts. . 

Wind Bivw |Its. 
Black Hills,;/. 
Span ish Pea^s . 

P&e's Beak,; - . 
Longf s PeiJE^ . 
Tremont's'P^ 



d8N.E.,M.;& 
B. W.,87S. E. 

88S.W.,apeafc 
' of Blue Bidge. 

>88N.&W.,37. 
-S. B. between 
I Tenn. & N. C. 
87E.bet.Ky.& 
:Va.,&87S.W. 
. 86B.&S; 

186 W.,fromS 
J to N. in order. 
. 44B. 

. 44N.W.,48N.E.> 
. 83W.&N.W 
. 3,10,83,48. 

, 19 M. 
• 20N. &W. 
, 83 M. 

. 88 N. W. 

. 20 8. W. 
19 W. 
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MOUKTAIKS. 



the lofty mountain of the State 

Our music shall iresound, 
Beginning with Mt Sugar Loaf, 

On Maine's disputed ground. 
2. 
Mars Hill, Eatahdjj^ Mount we pass, 

Then in If ew Hampshire, sedc > 
White Mountains, where ijoiint Wa'sh- 

Appeqirs tbe JiaUest peak, lioilon 
3. 
Tp MasBaehiu9ett» then wb oome» 

See ifount Waehusett there \. 
Andlol MoHntHQlyokeandMount T919 

Their pleasant summits rea^p* . 
.... 4. • 

QfMA Mountains give YermointanaBic^ 
And through that 3ta^ extend ; , 

Mohegan range behold, o'er which 
Mount Maroy's heights ascend. 



The Catskill Mountains in New York, 
• Mtloh admiration gain ; (Ridge, 
Then see Blue Mountains and Blue 
' Each shows a wondrous chain. 

. ,6. 

Black Mountain 'all -that azure ridge 

In altitode 4aransoends ; 
W^Q^us iile^hany's range 
: Through Tari^ms States extends. 

7. 
The nM>ixntainf Cumberland overlook 

Y^giniaV. wqstqm bound ; 
But Ozark Mounts with Pilot Knob 
;A^ in Missouri found. 

Xhere too the Iron Mountain fitands ; 

Hiffh Peak attracts onr^sace \ 
The Texan Bidge, called Guadalupe 

Its misty tops displays. 



l7Hf XIP BTAlUik 



a 



Gra^ MpjOtttaSn^ (not the T«irmc«it 
Bidge) 

Are now Mtore our ©yea'; 
And fioon ttLofamdas Rooky Moonta 

Mi^jesticany Tise. 



10. 



WindRiyerJ^QQiitainB andrl^^aekHiUsi 
And Spanish Peaks a^e view'd ; 

With Pike'is Peak, Lonff'Aandl^MHoni'i 
Peaks, r 
Our monntidn rhymes eonclude. 



Qi4MftoM.~WhEtia a Mountain? Sm Definition IL— Where is Mt Sugar Loaf? Ant, 
It is in Canada, near the K. W. boundary of Maine.-— Mars Hill ? Am. It is near the 
eastern boundary of the northern part ef Midne.— Mt Eatah'din? Am. It is in the 
northern interior of Maine, and is 5300 feel high. 

Where are the White Mountains ? Mt. Washington ? Ant. It is the highest peak of the 
White Mts., and is 6234 feet hlc^— ^WaehusetftMi? ML Eolyoke? Mt Tom? Green 
Mts. ? Ant. They extend. N. and 8. through the Stats of Yt, «nd the western part of 
Mass. into Conn.— Mohegan Mts.? Mt.Mar^? Aitt. It iS the — -, and is 5467 feet 
high.— Catskill Mts. ? Blue Mts. ? Blue Bidtge ? Blaok Mt t Ant. It is a peak of the 
Blue Bidge in the northwestern part of l7. Carolina, and is 0476 feet high.— Alleghany 
Mts.? Cumberland Mts.? dark Mts.? Pilot Knob? Iron Mt? High Peak? Gus- 
dalupe Mts.? Green Mts.? BoelgrMts^? Wind. Blver Mts.? Blaok HUls? Spanish 
Peaks? Pike's Peak? Long's Peak? Fi^moni's^Peak ? 



Hoosehead Lake/ 
85 m. in 1. . 

Chesnncook L., 24 
m. in 1. . . 

Sohoodio Lakes, 

Umbagog Lake, 

Winnipi8ioge6<> 
La ke. . 

L. Memphrema'- 
go g, 27 m. i n 1. 

I^e Champlainy 
120 m. in 1. 



Lake George, . 

Onei'da Lake, . 

Skeneateles Lake. 

Owasco Lake, . 
Caynga Lake, . 
Sene ca Lake, . 

OrookedLake> 



12 S. 

112, A N. of 
I Moosehead L. 

. 12aE. 

127 N. W., Ibet. 

Me. andN. H. 

' 27, iQ the int^ 

'riorofN.B, .. 

)11S. E.,26N, 

1 26ir.,&between 

J yt. and N. T. . 

26,inN.T.ahd 
connected with 

'the 8. part of L. 
Ohamplain. 
)aliMleW.oftlie 

-central i)art of 

iN.T. 

26, & S. W, of 
^Oneida LiJie, in 
order. 



Canandaigoa L., 
Chaatan'que L. 



La&e Ontario, 190 ' 
m. in !. . . 

Lake Erie, 250 m. 
in 1 : . . . 

Lake St. Olair, 27 ^ 
BV. in 1. 



Lake. HuroDy 280 
m. in 1. . • 

L. Ma^totilin0, 
170 m. in L 



LakeNipissing, 65 

m. in 1. . • . 

>■■ I ■« 

Lake Michigan, 
33 m. in 1. 

Lake Superior, 
40 m. in 1. 

Bainy. Lake, . . 
L. of the Woods, 
Deyil Lake. 



25E.&neztN. 

' W. of Seneca L. 

25 M., in the S. 

W.partofN.Y. 

25N.B.,26N.W. 

25M.&W. 
24 K 

24N.R,9S.B 
}lOS.W. 

1 10 &N. of Hani- 
) tooline L. 

123B.&N.E.,24 
|W.&N.W. 

}8M.&E.,9W 

. 7N. B. 
. 7N. 
. 6M. 



• irtMiSipe^KMS. 
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BedLake^ . . 

Sabine* litke^ . 

CaloMieu^ Lake. 
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. 7N.W. 
. 64N. 

)54N.B.,45S. 
JB. 



L. Foo^hartram, 

L. Borgne,^ . 
L. Okecho'bee. 



' 46 a, and N. of 
i New Orleans. 

\46S.,ftE.ofL. 
' PontchartraiQ. 
57 W. 



tXKXS. 



Lakes fhat beautif j our land, 

Yon eor music shall oommand ; 

Moosehead Iak» the theme begins^ 

Then a pkoe Ohesoneook wins ; 
Schoodio Lakes a^^pear in sights 
Umbagog looks fair and bri^L , 

2. 

{T^nnlpisiogee slimiVnng lies 

Where the granite hills fffise; 

Memphremagoe now survey 

In Vermont and Canada ; 
Lake Champlain is next in sight, 
And Lake (George shines clear and bri^^ 

Z. I 

Kow a westward course we take^ 

Glance we at Oneida Lake ; 

Then to Skeneateles pass, 

And OwasQO, clear as ^lass ; 
Lalse Cayuga is in si^t» 
, Seneca shines clear and bright 



Be the morning mists dispelled 

Crooked Lake is then beheld ; 

Canandaiffua is rereal'd, 

Shining lue a silyer shield ; 
Lake Chautauqua is in si^ht, 
And Ontario clear and bnghtk 

6. 

Now to foie and St Clail', 

And Lake Huron we repair; 

Manitonline next we scan^ 

Nipiasinjc' and Michigan ; 
Lake Superior is in sights 
Bainy Lake is clear and brig^ ' 

6. 
Next in place Lake Woods is found. 
On our country's northern bound ; 
Red Lake then shall take its i^ace 
Ere we southward run our race ; 
DeyH Lake is now in sight, 
Darkly named, but clear and brighi 



4 <«SlM SdKwlmMtor,* « Wh^ fbatt m tbv^ ^imI agriiW" At. 



T. 

yN&n we Beak out Lakd Sabine, 
Next Lake Calcasiea is seen ; 
On to Pontchartrain proceed, 
/Then Lake Borgna will notice need; 

. . Last of all aippaars in sight, 

Okechobee fair and bright. 

QuHdcna^^Vnitki is a Lak^? See Definition A^^^Hiere i$ JtiKMiejieaa xiake? Atu. 
ti is in the interior of the weflterprpart of Maine, and is 35 mfles long. — Chesancook L. ? 
Solhoodio Lakes f XTmbagog L. ? An9, It is in the western part of Maine and the nortb- 
esustem part of 27 ew Hampshire^^-Winrnpisiogee L.? L. Men^hremagog ? L» Cham- 
plain? L. George? Oneida L.? Skeneateles, Owasoo, Cayngay Seneea, aad Oreoked 
Wkes ? Oanandaigna L. ? Chantanqae Ii. ? 

Where is L. Ontario? An; It borders on the nefthwesten part of N. T«, and the 
aeratheastem part of Canada West, and is 190 miles long.— L. Erie? A%9. It borders on 
the western part of K. T., the northwestern part of Pa., the aortfaeastera and northern 
part of 0^ the soatheastern part of Mich., and the sopthem part of Canada West» and 
is long. 

Where is L. St Glair? Am, It is between the soatheastem part of Mich., and the 
sonth western part of Canada West, and is — — long. — ^L. Huron t Amm, It borders on the 

eastern part of Mich, and the western part of Canada West, and is long. — ^L. Mani- 

tordine ? Am. It is in Canada West, K. E. of L. Huron, and is -*— long.— L. Nepissing? 

Am, It is in the interior ^f Canada West, and is long.— L. Michigan? Ant. It 

borders on the western and northern part of Mich., the northWestem part of la., the 
northeastern part of BL, and the eastern part of Wisconsin, and is ^— > long. — ^L. Supe- 
rior? An§, It borders on the northern part of Mich., the northwestern part of Wis.; the 
eaatem part of Minnesota Ter., the southern part of New Britain, and th6 northwestern 
part of Canada West^ and is — long. — Rainy L. ? Am. It Is between the northern 
part of Minnesota Ter., and the southern part of Kev Britun.— L. of the Woods ? An»' 
It ia in the southern part of Nefw Britun, bordering on the Northern part of Minnesota 
Territory. 

, Where is BctU L.? Bed L.? Sabine L? Calcasieu L.? L. Pontohsrtrain ? L. 
Borgne? L. Okeei^obee 
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UYIEEB. 






LoatioQ on ihe Map. 



mm 

in 
lifogth. 



Loeitton on the Map. 



StXawreuoe 

River, 
St.John'aR. 
WaUoos'took 
lii ver. > . 

Allagaah R. 
ArDos'toak 
River, . 
St, Croix R. 

Penobscot 
River, * 

KennebecE. 

Androscog- 
ginR. . 

Saco«R., • 

Piscataqaa 
River, . 

Merrimack 
River, . 



Thames^ R., 

Connecticat 
River, . 

noasatonio 
River, . 

Hudson R., 



Mohawk R., 
Otter Greek. 



12200 
450 
150 
76 
100 
100 

300 

250 
260 

100 

50 
200 



ODion R.J 
Lamoille R, 
>Ii gsigqne R. 

St. FranoiB 
River, . 

Richeliefu" 
River, , 

Black R , 



1 26N.W.,11S, 

;E.,12W.&lf.E. 

12 E,, 13 S. W. 

(branches of ^ St 
Joba's R. ia the 
N. part of Ms. 
from W. to E, 
in order. 
12 8. E. 
) 12 S. 27 N. flows 
[into Penobscot 
3 Bay, 

^ 12 S. 27 N. flaws 
Ijom Moosehead 
Lake. 

27, next W. of 
Kennebeo R. 

I 27,intheB.part Niagara R. 

of N. H. & in ^ 
'the S. W. part 

of Me. 
) 27, between the 

S.W.partofMe 
I and N. H. 
|27,inM.&S.of 

N.H.&intheN. 
I E. of Mass. 



Oewego R,, 
Oenesee R., 



Delaware R. 

Lehigh R., 

Schuylkill 
River. . 



100 
400 
150 

300 
150 
100 



26, in the E. part Susquehi 
of Conn. 



27N.W.,26E. 

26, in the W. 

part of Conn. 

26, in the E. and 

S. E. part of N. 

York. 

26 M., flows E. 

S. E. into the 

Hudson. 

26,intheW.part 

of Vt., flows N. 

W. 



an- 
na River, 
N. Branch, 



W. Branch. 



Junia'ta R., 
Potomac R., 



75 
75 
75 

200 
75 

120 

160 
150 

85 
850 

75 

150 

450 
825 

200 

150 
450 



26, in the N. 
part of Vt., N. 
^of Otter Creek, 
in order. ^ 

11 8. B., 12 8. 

W. 

11, the outlet of 

L.Champlain. 

26,intheN.W. 
' t>f N. y., flows 
^W. into Lake 

Ontario. , 

; 26, and S. W. 

' of Black River. , 
' I 26, in the W. of 

.N.Y., flows N. 

I into L. Ontario, 
between L. Erie 

I and L. Ontario. 
' 26M.&8.,b6t 

Pa. AN. J. 
' I 26, in the E. of 

- Pa., a branch of 

I the Del. R. 
) 26, in the 8. B. 

' of Pa., a branch 

) of the Del. R. 
126 8.W.,89N. 

|w. 

26 M. and W. 
25, 26, in the in- 
terior of Pa.,— 
i^flowsE.&S. E. 
into the Susque- 
hanna R. , 

25,&S.oftheW. 
Branch, flows E. 

'into the Susque- 
hanna. 
88 N. E., bet 

' Md. and Va. 



atra'-ko. h 

t CUtod also tba SoMllt aatd ObamU j, pnnMimet readMhMii'. 
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length. 



Mflig 



Ideaj)k» on ibo Hap. 



Imgth. 



XaaibniL on tlie Mkp. « 



Shen^and<yali 



Bappahan* 

TorkR., . 
James R. . 

Ohowaii« R.> 

Roaaokd^B., 

Ta r Rivet . 
Neuse^' R., 

Oapfe Fear 
River, , . 



Great Pedee 
River. 



little Pedee 

River, . 
SanteeR^ 

WatereeR. 



CoBgareeR.; 
Salttda R., 
Ed'isto R.^ 
Savannah Rl 



200 

200 
200 
600 

2O0 

450 

290 
800 

300 
400 

150 
400 

275 

200 
150 
200 
450 



36, rises in the 
interior of Va., 
iowsJf. E. into 
the Potomac. 

88 ?., 39 W:J 
next S. of the 

"Poiomao in or- 

I den 
38 M. & E., 89 

' W. 

1 .88,. 89, flows S. 

hB.&S.intoAl 

I bemarle Sonnd. 
B, flows S.E.& 

'E. into Albe-I 

\ ttarle Sonnd. 

; s. E., & 

of Roanc^e m 

"order, flow 8. E. 

into Pamlieo S. 

88 S., 48 N. E. 

88, 48, rises in 
the N. W. part 
of N.C., floors S. 
E. throogh the 
N.B.partof8. 
C. into the At- 
kutia. 
48 N., flows S.in-| 

' to the G. Pedee, 
48M. *N. W. 

>48,. the North 

^bratich of the 

I Sanltee. 

) 48 N. W., the 

^W. braneh of 

I the .Santee. 

1 47, 48; the W, 

-branch of the 

I Congaree. 

) 48, the next S. 

-W. of Oie San. 

I tee. 



Ogechee^'R., 



Altamaha:< 



Oco'nee R., 
OompIgefiflEl. 



Satilla R. .. 
St.Ma»y'sR. 
St. John's & 

Suwa'nee R. 



Oscilla R., 
Ookloko'ny 

River, . 
Apalachico- 

k./.' . 

[Flint River, 
Chattahoo'- 
cheeR., 

Ghoctaw^at- 
chee R, 



48W.,47N.E., 
'bet.aa.ft&0. 



Escambia R. 
Mobile R., 
Alabama R. 



Tombigbee^ 
River, . 

Ooosa R., . 

Tallapoosa 
River. . 



200 



400 



260 
250 



200 

100 
250 

250 
100 

150 
650 

300 
450 

200 

200 
650 
600 

5O0 
800 
200 






b So^rsoke'. 

/ Ap>pft-l«cb-S.e(/hk 



y Tom-beok'-te. 



!48 W. and neset 
S.W. ofSwan- 
nah. ' 

47, 48, flows 
throtlgh the in- 
^teriot and S. B. 
part of On, into 
the Atlantic. 

47, in the inte- 
rior 6f Georgia, 
fromN.E.toS. 
W.inorder,form 
the Altamaha. 

': 47, next S. of 
the Altamaha. 
47,SJB.betweeh 
' Ga. and Flor. 
59N.W.,48 9 
W. 

'i47, S.B., flows 

- S. into the Gnlf 
I of Mexico. 

^ 47 S., next W. 

- of 'Suwanee, , in 
I order. 

.47N.,.M.,&S- 

47 M., firom S. 
to W. in order, 
form the Apala> 
^ chicola: 

) 47 S. W., next 
-W.of Apalaohi- 
I cda. 

: 46 8. E., in the 
"W. part of Flor. 

46 in the aw. 
' part of Ala. 

47 Ni and W., 
;46S.E. 

46N. &K ^ 

47 N. & W. 
>47 next E. of 
j Ooosa River. 



dOfhet'-cte 



48 
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MU« 
ttngth. 



loeaikncnttMllap. 



M0« 

ia 
length. 



iMftlloiioattMlfav. 



Bkok War- 



Pawagoula 
Biyer^ . 

Pe arl B. . 

Mississippi 
Biver^ . 

Big Black 
Siver, . 

TazooB. . 



OhioB., . 
TemiesteeB. 

Holstoii B. 
ClinchB'. . 

J)ack Biver, 

Cumberland 
Biver. . 
Oreen B. • 
Salt iUyer/ 

EentuokyB. 

Lick'ing B.; 

Big Sand jB. 
Kanaw%kB. 

Monongahe 
laB.; . 

Alleghany 
Biver, . 

Beaver B. . 



250 

250 
850 

^100 
250 

400 

1300 
900 

300 
250 

200 

600 

800 
100 

350 

250 

260 
400 

800 
350 
IDO 



46 E., flows S. 

W.intoTombig- 

beeB. 

46; in the S. E. 

part of Miss. 

46 M. & a. 

7, 23, 36, 46, & 
55 N. 

46 M., flows S. 

W.into the Miss. 

I source 46 N., 

- flows S. W. into 
I the Miss. 

36M.&E.,37, 

'38N.W, 

36S. E.,46N. 
'B.,37S.&S.E. 

37 8.E.,38W., 

from S. to N. in 
'order, flow S.W. 

into Tenn. B. 
I 36 S. E., flows 

- W.into the Ten- 
I nessee. 

37 M. & S. W., 
■36S.E. 

36E.,37W. 

37, next N. E. 
' of Green B. 
I 37 E., flows W. 
.&N. W.into the 
I Ohio Biver. 

37,inth«N.E 
part of Ky. 
flows N. W. in^ 
to the Ohio. 

37 E., between 
Ky. & Va. 

38 W. of M., &| 
N. W. 

38, in the N. 
of Ya., 17 



Muskingum 
Biver, . 
Scioto B., . 
Miami^Jft. 

Maumee' B., 

Detroit B., 
Th ames> B . 

St Clair B., 

Sagbaw B., 

Cheboygan 
Biver. . 
Betsey's B., 

Monistic B., 
Mask^gon B 



QrandB.,. 

Kalamazoo 
Biver, . 

{St. Joseph's 
Biver. . 

WaKsFB., 



^25 M. & a. 

1^5 in the W< 
-part of Pa., flows 
I S. into the Ohio. 



White B. 

Ea st Fork . 
West Fork, 

EfliskaskiaB 
Illinois B. 
Sangamon B 



250 

260 
200 

800 



. 28 
^0 

40 

100 
100 

75 

100 
150 

200 

150 

200 
600 

800 



250 
250 



800 
500 
200 



138N.W.,26S. 
JW. 

37N,E,,24S.B. 
87 N., 24 8. 

24 S., flows N. 
E. into L. Erie. 
24, E., between 
L. Erie & L. St. 
Clair. 

26 W., 24 B. 
24 E., between 
-L. St. Clair & 
Lake Hvron. 
24, flows N. into 
I Saginaw Bay. 

OS. 



24 N. W. 
')24 next S. of 
[-Betse/s B. iji 
) order. 

) 24 M., flows N. 
•W.&W.intoL. 
I Michigan. 

24 M., flows W. 
' into L. Mich. 

24, in the Si W. 

part of Mich. 

86N.E.,24S.W. 
36, 87 N. W. 
flows thro' the 
interior ft 8. W. 
part of la. into 
the Wabash. 
87 N. W., flow 
S.W., unite and 
finrm the White 
Biver. 

36, rises in the 

E. part of 111., 

^ flows S. W. into 

, the Mississippi. 

' 28 E. ft S., 8« 

N.W. 
')86N.,23SQuth, 
fflowsW.intotlie 
JIUinois. 



• 10«ll^4B 



• Wa«4)Mlu 



r mnCBD fiTiJOBS** 



leDgUt. 



MDm 



Loeitlon on tb» Map. 



. In 

length. 



Ifflet 



Loatlon on &• Miivt. 



Fox Biver, 

Bo A Kv er. 

WiBoonsui 
Biyer, • 

WolfBiver, 
Menomonee 

BJyer. . 
Chippeway 

Rver, . 
St. Croix B. 

BumB. 



St Louis B. 
Bed Biyer; 
St Peter^ sB 
Upper Iowa 
Biver, . 

Turkey B,, 

Makoqueta^ 
Biyer. . 

Wapsipine'- 
oon. . . 



Iowa B.; 



200 



800 
400 

100 
160 



200 
100 
160 

160 

600 
300 

200 
200 
160 
160 

860 



^ 28 E.,the largest 
-N. Branch of m 
\ Biyer. 

\23 M., flows S 
I W. into the Miss] 

) 23 N., flows S. 
&S.W.iniothe 
Mississippi. 
23 N. E., 8 S. 

8 S. E. 



I 



Bed Cedar B 300 



Des Moines^ 

Biver, . 
Salt Biver, 
Missojari B. 

Sioux^Biver, 
James' B. 
Wi lliam's B. 
Maria's B. 
Jefferson's 
Biver, . 
Madison'sB. 

Gallatin's B. 

Yellowstone 

Bi^er, 



460 

200 
3000 

200 
400 
200 
200 
100 
100 
100 
1000 



Cl ark's Eo rk 

Big Horn B. 
Tongue B., 
Little Mis- 
souri. • 
Shienne<< B.^ 

Tef on B., 
W hite B. , 

Bunning 
Water R., 

Platte B. . 

No rth Fo rk. 
South Fork, 

Loup Fork, 

Kansas B. 
Bepublioan 

Fork, . 
Solomon's 

Fork, . 
Grand&kline 

Fork. . 

Smoky Hill 
Fork, . 
Osage B. . 
Gasconade B 



8S.W.,23N.W. 

7S. E. 

\ 7, next W. of St 
j Croix B. 

7 E 

7 W.,6N. E. 

22 N., 7 S. W. 

22,23,iat1ieN. 
' £. part of Iowa. 
"22,23, next S. 
'of Upper Iowa. 

^ 23 W., next S. 
of Turkey B. in 
order. 

22, E., 23, flows 

thro' the interior 
r& S. E. of lo. 

into the Miss. 

\22E.,23W.,a 

I branch of lo. B. 

22M.,28S.W 

36N.E.,36N.W. 
4,5,6,21,22,35. 

21,N.E.,22W. 
6S.E.,21N.E. 
-5 N. W. 
4N. W. 

19 N W., in or. [^j,^^ R.2OOO 
der from W. to "^ 
'E. — sources of 
the Mo. 

5 M. & 8. W., 
19 M. 
» 



St. Francis 
Biver, . 

WhiteWater 
Biver, 

White B. 



BigBlackK 



Neo^sho B. 



200 
600 
400 

250 

200 
250 

£00 
400 

1200 
450 
450 
250 
800 
600 

600 

300 

450 

450 
200 

400 



200 
600 



800 



250 



19N.E.,4S.E. 
19M.,20N.W. 
20N., 5.S. 

■ 5 E. & S. E. 

21 N. W. 

20, 21, next a 
'ofShienneB. 
' 21W.,20E.& 

S. of Teton B. 

21 M. & W., 20 
|E. 

^ 19 E., 20, 21, 

22 8. W. 

19 E., 20 M. 

20S.,83N.W. 
) 21, a branch of 
j the Platte B. 

85N.W.,34M. 

21 8., 84 N. E. 

■ 34 N. & N. W. 

34 next S. of 
Solomon's Fork, 
in order. 

35 M. & E. 

85 E., 86 W. 
36,flow8S.tfaro' 
the S.E. part of 
Mo.&N.E.part 
<^ Ark. into the 
Miss. 

86, an E. branch 
of St-Francis B 
46 N. W. 86 S. 
fW.,35S. E. 

36 W. & S. W , 
, a branch of th«» 
I White B. 

45N.E.,858.& 
W.,34M.33M. 
35, in the E. part 
of Indian Ter., 
'flows S. E. & S. 
into Ark. B. 
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MUe« 

in 
length. 



Location on fhe Hap. 



Hfle9 

in 
leng^. 



LoeatiAn on fh* Aia^i 



Oimarron B 
Nesuketon- 
^ ga,« . . 
Oanadian B 

North Fork, 

Bed Biyer, 
Washita* B. 
FalseWashi 
ta, . . 

Sabine R., 
Nechesc R. 



IVinity B., 
San Jaeinto, 

Brazos^ B. 



Goloiado B., 

Posigono B., 
8al ado< B . 

BedBiverof 
Texas, 



400 
300 
900 

700 

1200 
600 

250 
400 
300 
450 
150 

.650 

700 

850 
250 

250 



84W.,M.,&E 
) 34, 35, next S, 
3 of Cimarone B. 

34 S. 
")34, 35, S.W.,a 
>• branch of Cana- 
3 dian B. 

45 M., 44 N. 

45 E. 

.44N. E.,34S. 

45M.&S.,bet. 
' Texas & La. 

45, next W. of 
' Sabine B. 

45W.&S. 

i45 S., flows into 
Galveston Bay. 
44 M. & E., 4£ 
S. W. 

54N.W.,44& 
E., source 53 
N. W. 
44 W., 43 E. 

)43E.,44West, 
unite and form 
PasigonoB. Sa- 
lado is the N. E 



Guadalupe B 
San Antonio 

Nueces/ B. 
Pecos B. . 

Bio Grande. 

Qilafi' Biver, 

Colorado B., 

Buenaven- 
tura B. 

SanJoaquin* 
Biver, . 

Sacramento 
Biver, . 

Feather B. 



1 



Klamath B., 

Columbia B. 

Willamette 
Biver. . 
Fall Biver, 

Lewis' B.< 

Clark'sj B. 



250 

250 

350 
600 

1800 

800 

2000 

200 
300 
500 

200 

300 
1200 

250 
200 
800 
600 



53 N. & N. K 
) 58,noxtg.W.oif 
J Guadalupe B. 

63N. W.,&B. 

43 N., M., & S. 
)58,M., 48 W., 
|33W. 

41E.,42W.&M. 
41N.,31S.E.& 
82. 

30 8. W. 
. 80 S. & W. 

.30N.W.,16S.K 

^36N.W.,17S. 

- branch of Sacra- 

I mento B. 
16M.,17W. 
1S.E.,2S.W., 
M.,j&N.E. 

1S.E.,16N.K 

2S.W.,17N.W. 

2 8. B., 18 N. 

: w. & M. 

2E.,3W.&M. 



BIVEB9. 
Am—O QmUf Omu Awsj^ 

L 
Oh i come, let us sing our country's noble rivers, 
St. Lawrence gay begins the lay, 

St. John's now we see. 
Walloostook, Allagash we note, 
Aroostook and St. Croix we quote 
. And then a line devote, 

Penobscot, to thee. 

2. 
Here mark Kennebec, there Androscoggin quivers 
To Saco stray, Pisoataqua, 

And Merrimack seek ; 
To Thames, Connecticut we hie, 
The Housatonic then descry, 
Next Hudson, Mohawk spy, 

And then Otter Creek 



« Ne^n-ka-tong'-gBk 
< Sah-lah'-do. 
JQl^flBalMAiTer. 



b Wosh'-e-tau. 

/Nwa'-coB. 

/ Or, Jiat HeaA Biver. 



• Netch'-«& 



dBtah'-MC 



TTNITED STATES. 5| 

3. 

Now Onion rber mark, Lajoioille, Missisque glisten. 
St Francis view, and Richelieu, 

Black River pafis hy; ^ 

Then feote Oswego, Genesee, 

But soon we turn to gaze on thee, ' 

Oh great Niagara ! 

Then Delaware espy. 

4. 
Now Lehigh we reach, and Schuylkill, Susquehamia, 
North Branch behold and West Branch bold. 

Then speed, speed away ; 
Be Juniata's banks of green, 
Potomac, Shenandoah seen ; 
Note Rappahannock's sheen, 

York River survey. 

6. 
Now J&mes River see, Chowan and Roanoke Riven; 
Tar River view, Neuse River too, 

And River Cape Fear. 
See Great Pcdee and Small Pedce, 
Santee and River Wateree, 
Then let the Congaree 

In beauty appear. 

d* 

Saluda we pass; see Ed'isto, Samnnah; 
Ogeechee's stream shall be our theme. 

And Altamaha. 
Oconee's stream of silvery hue, 
Ocmulgee and Satilla view, 
St Mary's River too, . » 

As southward we draw. 
7. 
St John's and Suwanee in Georgia's sunlight glitter; 
Oseilla bright is next in sight, 

Then speed, speed away, 
Where sportive Ockloko'ny bounds. 
And Apalachicola sounds. 
And then in Georgia's grounds, 

Flint River survey. 

8. 
Behold Chattahoochee and the Choctawhatchee I 
Escambia view and Mobile too. 

Then speed, speed away ; 
Now Alabama shall appear, 
Tombigbee see and Coosa clear. 
To Tallapoosa steer; 

Black Warrior survey. 

9. 

And lo ! Pascaeoula, Pearl and Missisnppi, 
Then Big Black stream shall be our theme; 

Yazoo next is seen. 
Ohio, Tennessee k)ok grand, 
By Holston, Clinch, and Dock we stand ; 
See Riv^ Cumberland, 

Then note River Green. 
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10. 
Salt River we pass, Kentucky too and Licking; 
Big Sandy Stream becomes oar theme, . 

Kanawha rdb by. 
Monongahela is in sight, 
See Alleghany, Beaver bright, 
Muskingum do not slight, 

Scioto espy. 

11. 
Miami we hail, Maumee, Detroit Rivers; 
To Thames repair, then see St Clair, 

* Next Saginaw view 

Cheboygan, Betsey's River clear, 
Mmistic, Maskegon appear; 
I To River Grand we steer, 

And Kalamazoo. 

18. 
St Joseph's now greet, thcin Wabash and White Riw 
Now East Fork view and West Fork too, 

Th^n speed, speed away; 
Kaskaskia, Illinob we spy. 
And Sangamon, Fox stream descry. 
Rock River passing by, 

Wisconshi survey. 

13. 
Now Wolf River see, Menomonee flows gaily, 
Then Chippeway, St Croix array ; 

Rum River we spy. 
St Louis see, Red River gay, 
Minnesotfv Upper Iowa, 
And Turkey stream survey. 

As onward we fly. 

14. 
Mako'queta see, oh ! 't is a charming river, 
Behold it stray through Iowa, 

Then haste, haste along. 
The Wapsipinecon to view. 
And Iowa's bright course piursae ; 
Red Cedar River too 

Finds place m our song. 

16. 
Des Moines now appears, Salt River and Miasoori ; 
See River Sioux, James River too, 

Then speed, speed away. 
Where. William's River sparkling runs, 
Maria's too and Jefierson's ; 
Now glance at Madisons, 

And Gallatin's gay. 

16. 
We reach Yellow Stone, Clark's Fork and Big Horn Riven 
And River Tongue shall next be sung; 

Small Missouri name ; 
Shienne and TeUm Rivers see, 
To White Stream, Running Water flee. 
Then Platte, with braaehes three. 

Our song shall proclaim* 
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I 

17. 
Now North Fork is soen ; SoiiUi Fork and Loup F<»k paasingp 
To Kansas fair we next repair, 

Hasto on— onward still 
To Fork Republioan we go, 
On Solomon's a ^lanoe bestow. 
Then Qrand Sahne we show, 

And Fork Smok j HiU. 

18. 
To Osaee Riyer come ; see Gasconade, St. Francis; 
White Water stream is now oqr theme, 

^ White River is shown ; 

Big Black, Arkansas streams appear ; 
Next to Neosho's banks draw near ; 
And then we westward steer, 

To reach Cimarron. / 

19. 

Now Nesaketonga, Canadian leaving. 
North Fork we view, Red River too, 

Then onward we fly ; 
For Washita must next be seen. 
False Washita and the Sabine ; 
In Texan meadows green 

The Nechos we spy 

20. 
Lo I Trinity now and San Jacinto Rivers ; 
Where Brasos shines oar coarse inclines. 

Proceed with the lay ; 
To Colorado let as tarn, 
Nor hamble Pasi^no spam, 
Salado's coarse discern, 

While rippling away. 

21. 
See Texan Red River and Gandalape flowing ; 
Each graceful stream shaU be our theme. 

Then speed, speed away ; 
To San Antonio draw nigh, 
Nneces and Pecos 8|)y ; 
To Rio Qrande we hie. 

And hasten our lay. 

22. 
To Oila we come and next to Colorado^ 
Baenaventora we see, 

And then San Joaquin ; 
Sacramento then is nigh. 
Feather's golden sands we sn^ , 
Klamath pass, and then we me ^ 

To Colombia's stream. 

23. 
And now we can hear the roar of Willamette ; 
And as we glide, FaU River's tide 

Comes rushing on its course ; 
Leiris' River next and Clark's, 
After hardy men of mark, 
Who nobly did tiieir country's work, 

Fitly end our y 
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QutftftofM.— What is a mer f Where is St Lawrence River t See answer on page 35.— 
St John's R.t Ans, It ia fomnd by the janetion of the WaUooetook and Allagash. in ihe 
northwestern part of Maine, flows first a northeasterly, then a southeasterly, then a aootherljk 
and lastly a southeasterly course into the Bay of Fundy. and is 450 miles long. 

Where is Walloostook R. t Ant. It rises in the high lands between the northwestern part 
of Maine and Canada, flows a northeasterly course, and unites with the AUagash to form the 

St. John's, and is long.— Allagash R f Ana, It rises in the N. W. part of Me., flows a 

northeasterly course, and unites with the Walloostook to form the St John's, and is 

long. — ^Aroostook Rt Ana, It rises m 1 flows into — , and is long.— St 

Croix R.f Ana, It rises in , flows into , forming a part of th6 bomuiary between 

Maine and New Brims^riok, and is long. , 

Where is Penobecot KX Ana. It rises in the western part of Me., flows first an easterly, 
then a northerly, then a southeasterly, and lastly a southerly course into Penobecot Bay, and 

is long.— Kennebec R.^ Androscoggin R.7 An«. It forms the outlet of Umbagog Laka 

flows first a general southerly, then an easterly, and lastly a southerly eourse uniting with the 

Kennebec and is long.— Saco R.7 Piscataqua R.f Merrimack R.f Ana. It rises in 

the northern interior of N. H., flews first a southerly, then a northeasterly course through tbs 
' N. E. of Mass. mto the Athmtic Ocean, and is long. — ^Thames RA 

Where is Coimecticut R.t Ana. It rises in the northern part of N. H^ flows first a soctlv 
weeierly. then a southerly, sad lastly a southeasterly course, forming the boundary between 
N. H. and Vt, passmg through the western part of Mass. and the mterior of Conn, into Long 

Isiand Souadf and is long.— Housatonic R.f Hudson R.f Mohawk Rt Otter Creek f 

Onion R., Lamoille RJ Mis8isqueR.r St Francis R.ff Richelieu R.t Black R.t Oswego 
R.f Genesee Rt 

Where is Niagara Rf Ana, It constitutee the outlet of Lake Erie, and flows a northerly 
eourse into Lake Ontario, forming a part of the boundary between N. Y. and Canada, and ia 
3i miles long. At its outlet it is thiee^uarters of a mile wide, and fi-om 40 to 60 feet deep^ 
As it proceeds, it widens and embosoms Grand Island, 12 miles long, and fi-om 2 to 7 miles 
wide, a mile below which its entire waters are precipitated over a precipice 160 feet high, 
forming the Niagara Falls, 4ie most sublime cataract on the globe. 

Where is Delaware Rt Lehigh Rf Schuylkill Rt Susquehanna R.t Ana, It is formed 

by the junction of the N. Branch and W. Branch, in the interior of Pa., flows first a then 

a — ^ into , and is long. — North Bi^nch I West Branch t Juniata Rf Potomac 

Rf Shenandoah Rf RAn>ahannock Rf York R.f James R f Chowan Rf Roanoke R.7 
TfcrRf NeuseRf Cape Fear Rf Great Pedee R? Little Pedee Rf Santee RJ Watere* 
R.f Congaree Rt Saluda R? Ediato Rf Savannah Rf Ogeeohee Rt Altamaba R.7 
OooneeRt Ocmulgee Rf SatiUa R» St Mary's Rf St John's Rf SuwaneeRf Oscll 
bRt Ockk)ckonyR7 Apatoehicola Rt Flint Rt Chattahooebae Rt Choctawkatcbe* 
Rf Escambia Rf 

Wbeie is Mobile Rt Ana. It is formed by the jtmction of the Alabania and Tombigbee, 

m tlie S. W. part of Ala., flows into and is long.— Alabama Rt Ana. It is 

formed by the junction of the Goosa a«l TaUapoosa in the eastern interior of Ala., flows fiasf 
a westerly, (hen a southwesterly course, unites with the Tombigbee to form the Mobite, and 

is long.— Tombigbee R.7 Ana. It rises in the northeastern part of Miaa., floiK's a 

general soatherly course, unites wtlh the Alabama to form the Mobile, and ia kmg.— 

Coosa Rf Tallapoosa Rt Black Warrior RJ Pascagoula Rf Pearl Rt MissiB8in>i R t 
AftA It rises in Itasca Lake, flows first a northerly, then an easterly, then alternately a ge- 
neral southwesterly and southeasterly course, passing through the interior of Minnesota Ter*. 
forming thg boundary between the S. £. part of Minnesota Ter and Wis., the boundary be- 
tween Wis. and lo., lo. and III, 111. and Mo., Mo. and Ky., Mo. and Tenn., Teim. and Ark., 
Ark. and Miss., part of the boundary between Miss, and La., passes tlirough the southeastern 
part of La. into the Gulf of Mexico, and is 4100 milps long.— Big Black Rt Yazoo R ? 

Where is the Ohio R.f Ana. It is formed by the junction of the Monongahela and Alle- 
ghany in the western part of Pa., flows alternately a general northwesterly and southwesterly 
course into the Miss., forming the boundary betwe^ Va. and O., 0- and Ky., Ky. and la., Ky. 
and III, and is — long.— Tennessee R 7 Ana^ It rises in the western part of N. C, flows 
first a northwesterly, then a general southwesterly course through the eastern part of Tenn., 
then a westerly course through the northern part of Ala , hiat^ a general northerly course 
through the western part of Tenn. and Ky« into tfa^ O., andos •— — Wng* 
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Where ie Holston R. t Clinch R. ? Buck R. ? Cumberland R. ? Green R. ? Salt R. ? 
Eentacky R. ? Licking R. ? Big Sandy R. ? Kanawha R. 7 Monongahela R. 7 Ans, 
It rises in the northern interior of Va.^ flows a northerly course, unites with the Alleghany 
to form the 0., and is —^ long. 

Where is Alleghany R. ? Beavf r R. ? Muskingum R. ? Scioto R. ? Miami R ? Maumee 
R. ? Betroit R. ? Am. It connects Lake St. Clair with Lake Erie, flows a southerly course, 

and is long.-^Thames R. ? St Clair R. ? Saginaw R. ? Cheboygan R. ? Betsey's R. ? 

Monistic R. 7 Maskegon R. ? Grand R. ? Kalamazoo R. ? St. Joseph's R.? Wabash R. ? 
White R.? East Fork? West Fork? KaskaskiaR.? Illinois R.? Sangamon R.? Fox 
R. ? Rock R. 7 Wisoonsis R. 7 Wolf R. 7 Menomonee R. 7 Chippewa R. ? 8t Croix R. ? 
Rum B. ?. St Louis R. ? Red R. ? St Peter's R. ? Upper Iowa R. ? Turkey R.? Mak<v- 
queta R. 7 Wapsipineoon R. 7 Iowa R.? Red Cedar R. 7 Bes Moines R. 7 Salt R. 7 *■ 

Where is Missouri R. ? Am, It is formed by the junction of Jefferson's, Madison's, and 
Gallatin's Rivers in the southwestern ,^art of Mo. Ter., flows first a northerly, then an 
easterly, then a northeasterly, and lastly a general southeasterlj^ course, passing through 
Mo. Ter,, formiBg tl|p boundary between Indian Ter. and lo., part of the boundary between 
J^dian Ter. and Me.^ pasalM though the interior of Mo. into the Miss. Riyef, and Is ^ — 
fang.— Sldux 1L 7 James' R. ? William's R. 7 Maria's R. 7 Jefferson's R. ? Madison's R. ? 
GaUatln's R.? TeiUowstone R.? Clark's Fork? Big Horn R.? Tongue R. ? Little Missouri 
R.? ShienjtteR.? Teton R.? White R.? Running Water R.? Platte R.? North Fork? 
South Fork? Loup Fork? Kanzaff R.? Republican Fork? Solomon's Fork? Grand Saline 
Ferk ? Smoky Hill Fork 7 Osage R. ? Gasconade R. ? St Francis R. ? White Water R. ? 
White R. ? Big Black R.? Arkansas R.? Keosho R.? Cimarron R.? Kesnketonga R. ? 
Canadian R.? Korth Fork? Red R.? Washita R.? False Washita R.? Sabine R.? 
Neches R.? Trinity R.? San Jacinto R. ? Brazos R.? Colorado R.?«—Pasigono R.? 
Qaladt) R.f Red River of Texas ? Guadalupe R.? San Antonio R. ? Nueces R. ? Pecos R.? 
Rio Grande? GilaR.? Colorado R.? Buenayentura R. ? San Joaquin R.>? Sacramento R. ? 
Feather R.7 KlamathR.? ColumbiaR.? Willamette R.? FallR.? Lewis'R.? Clark'sR.? 



SOUTH AMETIICA. 

Squaie mttes, 7i05(V)00.^Popu]atioii. 15b250/)00.^Pop^ to sq. m^ 2}. 

^ I. South Amehica is about one million square miles smaller than North 
America. 

2. It is noted for the height and length of its mountains^ the grandeur 
of its rivers, and the extent of its plains. ^ 

3. It surpasses every other division of the earth in its rich and exteD- 
sive mines of gold, silver, platina,, mercury, and diamonds. 

4. The Andes, an immense chain of lofty mountains, the seat of nume- 
rous volcanoes, extend along the whole length of the western side of S. 
America, at a distance varying from 60 to 100 miles from the coast, 

5. East of the Andes are immense plains called Llanos or Pampas. 
They are well wooded near the streams, but elsewhere covered with grassy 
and over many of them range vast herds of wild horses, cattle, atlj sheep. 

6. The climate is various; on the. low plains it is hot and frequently 
unhealthy, and the temperature is' that of perpetual summer. The table* 
lands* and valleys of the Andes enjoy perpetual spring. Seed-time and 
harvest are always present, and the hues of spring and autumn are blended 
in the game landscape, while the summits of the mountains are constantly 
covered with snow. 

7. The inhabitants of S. America consist of whites^ Indians, negroesi 
mestizoes, mulattoes, and samboes. 

QuesHoM,-^!. What is die comparatiye nse of S. America t 2. For what is it noted t S. 
fn what does it sarpasa every other division of the earth t 4. What is said of the Andes f 
5. What is the face of the coontty east of Ae Andest 6. What is the chmatet 7. Of what 
do the inhabitants consist f 

What isthmus connects S. America with N. America f Dn. What sea washes the nortl»> 
em coast f Atu. The Carribbean Sea. What ocean on theE.f A& What ocean on tba 
W.f Pc. 

SOUTH AMXaiCA. 

A.iM—Jiuld Lang Sffn*, 

1 

The noblest rivers upon earth, with mineral treasures vast, 
And- tropic vegetation tao, abundant, unsurpassed, — 
•These, South America, are thine; what sius to make thee blessed, 
Were science and true liberty but addea to the rest 

2 
Extensive plains with verdure crown'd, and many a dizzy height. 
Grandeur of scenery to amaze, and beauty to delight; 
These are thy boast; — ^but noxious things lie hid among thy flowers, 
An4 dread volcanoes on thy fields discharge their sulphurous showera 

• Table-laad, eleTBted, flat laad. 



0OUTH AKXRICA. 



W 



New Grena'da, the j 
capital is Bogota'' | 

Venezuela,* the capi- i 
tal, Carac'cas. i • | 

6uiana« comprises \ 
three divisions, • • j 

1. English Guiana, the ] 
capital is Greorge-j 
town.^ • . • •] 

2. Dutch Guiana, the j 
capital, Par'timar'- ; 
ib o. . . . . .] 

d« French Guiana, j 
the capital is Cay- J 
enne.* , . . j 

Brazil/ the capital is } 
Rio Janeiro. • \ 



POLITICAL Divnrioirs. 

Paraguay» the capital. 



37. 



38 M. & N. 



39W.,] 
39 W. 



39 M. 



.39K 

52, 54, 
; 67. 



Uruguay, the capital, } 
Montevideo. , • • ) 

& Buenos Ay res/ the 

capital 'is Buenos 89,77. 



66, 



Aasumpsion. 



78 M. & N. 
90 M. & N, 



Ayres, 



Patagonia, inhabited 
by Indians. . . • 

Chili, the capital, > 
Sa ntia^go. « . . J 

Bolivia, the 
Chuqnisa'ca.* 

Peru, the 
Lima.* 



capital is J 
• • • • 1 



EcuadorV' the capital > 
is Quito.* • • • ^ 



97E.,98W^ 
103 N.W, 

88 E., 76 S. 
E. 

65 M. & a 

77 N. 

64, 51 S. ' 

51 N.i 37 S- 
W. 



FOLinCAL Biniiovi. 
Aa^^Bmmjf Doom, 



Then pass we on to Paraguay, 
And there Aasumpsion holds the swayt 
To Uruffuay we next proceed, 
Where Montevideo takes the lead. 

6 
Let Buenos Asrres' notice claim, 
Which gives its capital its name ; 
To Patagonia then we come, 



1 
Now South America we greet, ' 
And its divisions all repeat; 
First New Grena'da is enroll*d. 
By Bogota' it is controU'd. 

2 
To Venezuela then repair, 
Caraccas holds dominion tiiere ; 
Then. let us at Guiana touch, 
PossessM by English, French and Dutch. Wkere Indian tribes still find a homa 

3 7 

Enfflish Guiana first we name, Our music now to Chili glides, 

Whose regency may Georgetown claim; And Santia'^o there presides;^ 
But Dutch Guiana's rule we find Next on Bolivia's soil we stand, 

ToParamar'ibo assign'd. Wbere ChuquisacaA takes conunand. 

We pass to French Guiana then, The region of Peru we gain, 

And its metropolis, Cayenne;* 'Ny^hore Lima< rules the rich domain; 

Brazil extends o'er ample 8pace» And lastly Ecuador/ we greet, 

Rio Janiero its chief place. Quito* its governmental seat. 



QMMftont.— Name and point out the political divMons of S. America, widi their capitals 
Wbat divimons border on the Caribbean Sfeat What on the Atlantic t On (he Pacific f 
Whtd divinona are crosBed by the equator? By the parallel of lO** N. latitude? By the 
parallel of 10** S. latitude? By the parallel of 20^ B. latitude? By the Tropio of Capr> 
com ? By the parallel of 90° S. latitude ? By the parallel of 40o & latitude? In what zone 
m the greater part part of S. America ? Td. In what zone is the S. part? S* Te. ' 

« Bp«ffo-tah'. b Ten*ez-wee'-1fi. c ghe-ak'-na. d On the coast in the N. part. «ki.enif 
'brah>zetl'. /* bo' •iioa>B' -rizi A ehoo-ke.sah'kah. tlee'nmk. i ek«wah-dor6. ftkee'io 
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XBT TO PBLTON*8 OUTLUTB MAPS, 



OCEANS, S£A8j GULFS, BAYS, AVD 8TBAITS. 



Atlauic Ocean, 8000 
m. 1. & 3000 w. , 

Pacific Ocean, 11000 > 
m. 1. & 700 w. . 5 

Caribbe'an Sea, 1600 
m. in I. 

Gulf of Darien, . . 

Gulf of Venezuela, • 

Bay of All Sa ints. . 

Blanco Bay, , • . 

St, Mathias Bay, • . 

Desengano* Bay. * . 



N.E.&E. 

S. America. 

W. of 'South 
America. 



oflBay 



23, 24. 



37 N. W., a 
part of the 
Caribbean S. 
23 S. E. 
68N.QfW 

69I§.B. 

08 N. 
98— next S 

of St. Ma. 

thias Bay. 



^ of St. George, 
Strait of Magel'lan, > 
Strait of Le Mairo. 

Gulf of Pena8,t . 
GulfofGuaite'ca,t 

GulfofGuayaquir.^ 



Sardinas Bay, 
Bay of Choco, 

!Bay of RMdama 



-I 



98 M. 

102 N. E., 
103 N. W 

103 M. 

97 S. of M. 
97 M. & N. E. 

>50N,E.,51 

S N. W. 
37 S. W. 
37 W. 
37 N. W., a 

part of the 

Pacific. 



OCSAITB, BXA8, GULTfl, B4.T8, AMU BTBAITB. 



Of South America we tell. 

In geographic verse ; 
Its Oceans, Seas, its Bays, its Stiaits» 
Its Gulfs and Sounds rehearse. 
8 
Th' Atlantic Ocean on the east. 

Pacific west is found ; 
Then comes the Caribbean Sea 
To make a northern bound. 
8 
The Gulf of Darien on tlie north 

Observing eyes may trace ; 
Bi»rft eastward Venezuela Gulf 
May likewise find a place. 
4 
/ L&{ on the east Braailian qpast, 
Tlie Bay of AH Saints lies ; 
But Blanco Bay much farther Sootb 
The travelling muse descries. 



The Bay of St Mathias mark, 

Glanoe Desengano* o'er; 
I^eee with St ueorge's Bay ind^it 

The PatagoniaJi ^ore. 
6 
Magellan Strait, (a crooked pass,) 

The Strait we call Le Maire, 
Ib Patagonia find a place. 

And Penasf Gulf is there. 
7 
And Gulf Guaite'ca} now we note, 

Then northward speed away 
To see the Gulf of Guayaquil',} 

And hail Sardinas Bayi. 
8 . 
Now on Grenada'jS western side, 

The Bay of Cho<M see ; 
And then the Bay of Panama' 

Our closing theme shall be. 



' Questions.'^'Whut is an Ocean t Describe the Atlantic Ocean. See page 22. The Pacitie 
Ocean. See page 22. Caribbean Sea. See page 23. Where is the Gulf of .Damn ' ^n$. 
[t is in the N. W. part of New Grenada, and is a part of the Caribbean Sea/— Gulf of Veoe* 
aiela ? Bay of All Saints ? Blanco Bay f St Mathias Bay f Desengano Bay t Bay of St. 
George) Strait of Magellan? Ans. It separatee from , and connects with 

— H Strait of Le Maire I GulfofFenasf Gulf of Guaiteca? Gulf of Guayaquil T Sar- 
dinas Bay t Bay of Choco I Bay of Panama? 



• det-en-gan'yo. 



t pain'yas. 



t gwi-taykah. 



i Cwi-ah-keeh 



SOUTH AXSXICA.. 
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ISLANDS. 



Bermuda Islands, • 
West India Islands, 

Joannes* Island. , 



St. Paul's Island, • • 
Fernando Noron'ha,* 
Itamara'ca'Island. 

Abrolhos*' Islands, • 

Trinidad Islands, , • 

Saxemburg Island. • 

St. Sebastian I., , • 

Canane'a'Island, . . 

Bl Catharina. . • . 

Falkknd Islands, « . 

East Falkland, , • • 

Wes t Falkland . • . 

Aurora Inlands, • , 

South Georgia Island^ > 

Traverse Islands. . • 



3 S 

13,23N.,24, 

54N.W.,53 

N. E. 
41 S. W. 
65 N. E. 
55 S. 



68 S. W. 
80 N. W. 
91 N. 

79 M. 
79 W. 
79 S. W. 

103 N. E., 
104 N. W 

104 N.W. 
103 N. E. 

105 N. W. 

105 E., 106 
W, 

106 N. E. 



Sandwich Land, . . 
South Orkney Islands, 
Sout h Shetland Is. ^, 

Terra del Fuego, . . | 

Staten Land, • • « 
Hermit Island. • « . 



Wellington Island, 

Chiloe-^ Island, • . 
Juan Fernandez Is. 



Mas a Fuera,^. . 
Selkirk's Island, . . 
St. Felix Island . • 

St. Ambrose Island, 
PunaMsland, • • 
Isle of Rey. • • 



107 S. W. 

113 N.W. 

Ill, 112. 

1 102 E., 103 

\ N.W. 
103 E. 
103 W^ 

|97,nextS.ol 
> the Gulf of 
) Penas. 

97 N. E. 
>88 N. W., 
\ 87N.K 

87 N. E. 

88 N. W. 

75 E. 

76 W. 

60 N. of K 
37 N. W. 
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AUi-^uld Lang StfH4, 



The Isles of South America 

Our present theme supply, 
Commencing with Bermuda Isles, 

That in th' Atlantic lie. 
2 
West India Isles we reffister, 

Joannes and St Paurs; 
And then our glance poetical 

UpcHi Fernando &11& 

Itamara'ca, Abrolhos 'Isles, 
Our oareful muse shall heed, 

Southeastwardly to Trinidad 
And Sa^embur, proceed. 

Now dimly through the ocean mist, 

See St Sebastian rise ; 
Then farther to the soutliward glance, 

Where Canane'a Ilea 
5 
St Catharina's Island then, 

In bounds Brazilian note, 
And Falkland Islands, East and West, 

In southern seas remote. 



Aurora Islands fien we pass ; 

A seaward course pursue, 
And lo ! South Georgian Isles appear. 

And Traverse Islands toa 

7 [Isles,, 

Then Sandwich Land, South Orkney 

South Shetland too, we spy ; 
At Terra del Fuego touch. 

And Staten Land close by. 
8 
Upon this r^ion's south extreme 

Is Hermit Island seen; 
The Isle callM WeUington's adorns 

Pacific's breast serene. 
9 
Then &rther north see Qiiloe,/ 

In Chili's bounds embrac'd ; 
The Isles Juan Fernandez then 

Northwesterly are traced. 
10 
Mas a Fnenur in that group, 

With Selkirk's Isle appears; 
From these our most erratic muse 

To Isle St Felix steers. 



cZlwi-aii'-iies. ft no-rone 'yah. • ee-tab*nith-nh-kah' . tf.a-brol^-yoee. «kah-nah*nay'.ak. 
/ohee o-ay'. ^ ma8-ah-foo-«y'rah. Apoo'-nah.. 



00 



XIGT TO nttOV^B OinXINS KAF8. 



19 
Then in the Bay of Panama', 

Behold the Me of Rey; 
This shall the island list concludei 

And likewise end our lay. 



11 
St Ambrose Island close beside 

St Felix Isle is laid ; 
But in the Gulf of Guayaquil' 

Is Puna Isle survey'd 

QiceffioiM.— What is an Island f Where are the Bermuda Islands f Ant. In the Atlantis 
Ocean, £. of the soatbem part of the U. State& West India la f See page 27. Joannes 1 1 
Afi$, In the northern part «f BrazU, at the mouth of the Amazon River.-^t Paul's 1. 1 Fe^ 
nando Noronha f Itamaraca ? Abrolhos L f Trinidad 1. 1 Saxemburg L t 8tt Sebastian 
I. f Canaoea I. f St Catharina I. f Falkland la f Aurora la t South Georgia fa f Tra. 
verse la ? . Sandwich Land f South Orkney la f South Shedand la f Terra del Fuego I 
Scaten Land f Hermit L 1 Wellington I, ? Chiloe I. ? Juan Femandec la f Mas a Fuea 
l.t Selkirk'sLt StAmbroseLt PimaLf IsleofReyt 



CAPES. 



Cape Gralliiias, , 

Cape Orange, . • , 

Cape North. « • 
Cape St Roque, • 
Cape Frio,* • • 

Cape St Antonio. 
Cape Corriontes, •' 



■J 



23, the N. E 
point of New 
Granada 

39 £., the N. 
point of Bra- 
zil. 

39 S. E. 

55 M. 

79 E. 

90, the most 
E* dc S. E. 
points in or- 
der on thie 
coast of Bue- 
nos Ayres. 



Cape Blanco, • • • 
Cape Horn. • . . 
Cape Pillar, • ; • 

Cape Blanco, • • • 
Cape St FrancisGO. • 



98 S. of M^ 

& N. of the 
mouth of 
Port Desire 
River. 
103 W, 

102, the N 
W. extremi- 
ty of Terra 
del Fuego. 
^50, the most 
V western point 
J of Peru. 
37S.W, 



Am— 71« Merrf Smiu Stf, 
1 

To the Capes, to the Capes Sonth America tnnii 

All their names shall m order be told ; 
We begin at the north, there Galluns discern, 
Which the waves Caribbean enfold ; 
Cape Oranfife then we shall explore 
Upon the North Brazilian shore ; 
^)eed away to Cape North, then thy aspect so stem 
Cape St Roqae through the mists we behold. 
2 
Then Cape Frjomore southward appears in Brazil, 

St Antontb next we glance o'er; 
And fiom thenc^lb £he Cape Corrientes we steal, 
Buenos Ayres, 'tis found on thy shore ; 
But on the Patag onian coast 
Capes Blanco, Horn, and Pillar post; 
Then another Cape Blanco Peru shall reveal 
St Francisco is thine, Ecuador, 
•free'-o. 



•OUni AMSBICJU 
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QttMftonf.— What if a cape f Whexe is Cape GaUinas t Ana. It is the northea^m point 
of New Grenada, extending into the Caribbean Sea«— C Orange f C North f Ana, It ia an 
eastern point of the i^ort^m part of — extending into — — . C. St Hoque f C. Frio f C. 
St. Antonio f C. Corrientea f C. Blanco ? C. Horn ? Ana. It ii the aouthem point of Her- 
■ait laiand, ex^nding into w C.Pi])art C. Blanco! CSLFtanoiaco? 



Andes Mts., 4800 m. 
in 1. 



Acaray«Mts., 
Geral^Mts., . 
Brazilian Mts. 



") extend 
the 

length of 
the western 
coast of S 
America. 

39S.,38S.E. 
65 N. 
67, 79. 



MOUNTAINS, . 

along Vulcaif Mts., • 
whole Mt. Illimani, « 

Mt. Sorata * . 



Mt. Cotopaxi, • 
Mt. Pichincha,' • 
Mt. Chimborazo./ 



. 89S, E.' 
. 66 W, 

>66 W.,^& N. 
• I of lUimani. 

>51N.W.,&S. 
•y E. of Quito. 
61 N.W., & 
S. of Quito. 
51 N. W., 60 
N. E. 



vouvTAiira* 
Anu— 7%« Old OrmitU OaU, 



The Mountains are before us, 
Their snowy tops rise o*er us ; 
And now in lively chords, 

With Andes we commence ; 
See Acaray ascending, 
Lo Geralds cliffii impending, 
Brazilian range extending. 

And Vulcan's vapors dense.' 



niimani^ next in order 
Stands upon Bolivia's border 
Like a bold gigantic warder ; 

Then Sorata's heights ascend ; 
Cotopaxi next we mention ; 
Give Pichincha some attention ; 
Then with the steep ascension 

Of Chimborazo end. r 



QuesiionMf^WbaX is a mountain ? Describe the Andes. Ana. They av an immense chain 
of lofty mountaina, extending along the whole length of the western side of S. America, at 
a distance varying from 50 to 100 miles from the coasir and are about 4800 miles long.- 
Acaray Mts. ? Ana. They are between the northern part of Brazil, and the southern part of 
Guiana and the aontheastem part of Venezuela, extending east and west — Where are Gerai 
Mta f Brazilian Mts ? Vulcan Mts ? Mount lUimani ? ' Ana. It is in the western faA of 

Bolivia, and ia 24,350 feet high.— Mt Sorata ? Ana. It is in » and is 25,250 feet high, the 

highest mountain on the Western continent— Mt Cotopaxi f Ana. It is in » and is 18ir 

880 ioet higL ^Mt Pinchincha ? Ana. It is in » and is 15,936 feet high.— Mt Chimbo 

razo ? Ana. It ia in , and is 2 l,4d0 feet high. 



LAKJBS. 



Lake Zapatosa,* 
Lake Marakay'bo,' . 
Lake Ipava^ . , , 
Lnke Xaray'es*. - 
Lake Il)era' . • . 
Lake de los P atos*". 

Lake Mirim," , , 

Lake Coluguape," . 
Lake Guanacache.' 



37 N. 

37 N. E. 

38 M, 
6.> S. W. 
78 S. W. 
90 N. E. 
90, & S. 

of De 
Palos. 

97 E. 

89 N. W. 



VV. 

los 



Lake Bevede'ro. 

Porongos Lake, 
Lake d el Vall e.* 

Lake UbahyV 
Lake Tiiica'ca.' 



LeAe Rey'es.' 



^89, & S. E. 
. > of Lake Gua. 
J nacache. 
> 89 N. E. 
. 77 S. 
, C5 S. E 
. 65 W. 

64, & N. E. 
of Lima — 
sourceofthe 
Amazon. 



aak.kah«ri'. bthmf-nV. e eel.yah<mah'ne. 4 so-nth' ^ta. f peehin'-ehah. /ehim-bo- 
fsh'.zo. g Repeat the last four lines. A zah.pah*to'-sah. i mah-rah-ky'-bo. J e.pah'-vah. 
itbah-ry'-es. ie*bay'-rah. siday-loce.pah'.toee. ame-reem'. • koo-Ioo-gwah-par 
^ gwab-nah-cali'-ehaf f del-ral'-yay. roo-bah-a4. • tit-e»kah' -kah. Iray'.es 
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KEY TO PELT0N*8 017TLIKB XAFS. 



▲iB— JBtsmV Addran, 



I 



Lakes that in this region shines 
Near the Equinoctial Line, 
Those that farther south incline, 

Now commemorate. 
2 
In Granada may be seen 
Zapatosa's waters green. 
And thy aspect bright, serene, 

Maracaybo Lake. 
3 
Jja&e Ipava, (small in size,) 
Venezuelans grounds comprise; 
Xarayes* in Bolivia lies. 

Near Brazilian bounds. 
4 
Now for Buenos Ayres make, 
There to find Ibera Lake ; ' 
De los Patos then we take, 

In Brazil it lies. 



Eastward now of (Jnignay, 
To Lake Mirim make our way ; 
And in Patagonia, 

Coluguape^ see. 
6 
Guanacache^ Lake we greet; 
Next with Bevedero meet. 
Then in Buenos Ay res seat. 
The Porongos Lake. 
7 
Lake Del Valle^* then is found 
Set in Buenos Ayrean ground ; 
But Lake Ubahy « is found 
In Bolivia. 

In Bolivia and Peru, 
Titicaca Lake we view. 
Lake Reyes/ then a line fer you. 
To close the registry. 



Question8.—WhAt ia a Lake ? Where is Lake Zapatosa I Ans. It is in the northern part 
of New Grenada.— L Maracaybo ? L. Ipava ? L. Xarayes? L. Ibera ? L. De loi Patos 1 
L Mirim f L. Coluguape ! L. Guanacache t L. Bevedero ? Porongos L. ? L. Del Valle f 
L Ubahy? L-Titieaca? L. Reyes? 



BIVERS. 



Magdalena 

River, . 
Cauca R., . 
Oronoco R. 

Apu're* R. . 

Arau'ca* R. 
Meta* River. 
Guavia're' R 

Caroni* R. . 

Easequi'bo* 

Demara'ra 

River, 
Berbice' R., 
Surinam R. 

ahah-ri'.es. 
'ray'cB. g ab 
• et-se'ke^-bo. 



900 

600 
1500 

500 

500 
600 
600 



Location on the ^ap. 

j 37 M. & N. 

37 W. & N. 

38 N. & M. 

) 88 N. W., 37 
S N. E. 
j 38 W., 37 E. 
v& S. of Apure 
) R. in order. 
^ 38 E., flows N. 
> into the Orono- 
}co. 

89 W.&S.W. 
1 39— next E. of 
V Essequlbo in 
) order. 

39 S. & M, 



M aroni'"* R., 
Oyapock R., 
Amazon R. 



Trombetas 
River, 

Aniba'" R, 
Negro R. 



Location on the Map. 

} 39— next E. of 
( Surinam R. 

39 E. 
>63 N.,62,61, 
S 64. 



250 J 53 N., 39 S. 



Branco R., . 

Padaviri'" R, 

Casiquia're'* 
River. 



300 
1500 



150 



> 53 N. W., 89 
^ S. W. 

' 52 N. E, & N. 

[ 38 S. E. & 52 
\ N.E. 
38 S. 
1 38, connects 

► the Negro with 
I the Oronoco. 



iko-loo'gwah'-pay. e gwah-nah«eah'cbay. tfval'-yah. «oo-bah-ei. 
-poo' -ray. 4 ah-row'-kah. iinay'tah. j' gwBh>ve-ek'-ray. ft kah-ro-nai 
» mah-ro-ne^. » ah*ne bah' • Dah-dah«Te-rM }i kah>te-ke'ah'-iay. 



SOUTH AKSSIGA. 
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Oaupes* R., 
Japura^R., 
\papura R, 



Putumayo« 
River, . , 

Napo River, 
Curaray^fR, 



Tungura'gua 

River, 
Huallaga/R, 

Ucaya'li^R. 



Miles 

in 
length. 

800 



1200 

600 

800 

550 
400 

900 

500 

1200 



Paro River, 

Javary*R., 
Jutay* River. 
Juru'a7R., 
Purus R., 
Madeira R. 

Beni'^River, 
Mamore R., 
BraiKso R.. 
Guapo're R., 
Topayos'R., 
Tres Barras 
River. . . 
ArinhoswR., 

Xingu«R., 

Para' River. 



500 

400 
800 
900 
900 
.2200 

600 
1200 
1000 

500 
1100 

250 

300 

1300 

1300 

Tocantins'R.11200 
Araguay R.,|l200 



Locau'on on the Map. 

52 N. W., 3-: 

52k'&N.W., 
51 N. 

51 N. B., 37 S 
& S. E. 

51,52— next S. 

of the Japura 

' next S. W, 

the Putu- 

mayo in order, 

W. & 



i51,i 
(.of 
) ma; 
?6l M., 
$ S.W. 



51 S. & M, 
64N.&N.K, 
51 S. E. 

64N.E.,65N, 
W. 

51 E 
51S.'e.,62W, 

52 S. W. 
52S,&E.ofM. 
52S.E.,65N. 
65 W. 

'^ 65 M. & S. 
65 S. E. & M, 

65 E. & N. E. 
63 M. & S. 

J53S. 

66 N. 
>53N.E.<feS.E. 
5 66N. E. 

54 N. W. 

54 W., 67 M. I 
54S.W.,66E. 



Gurapy^R. 

Maranham' 

River, 
Parnahiba 

River, 
St.Francisco 
Diamond R., 
Paraiba R., 
Rio de la 

Plata, 

Uruguay R., 
Negro R., 

Parana R. 



Paranahy'ba 

River, 
Rio Grande, 
Paraguay R 
Tacoary'?R. 
Cuya'ba R. 
Pilcomay'o 

River. 
Vermejo»"R., 
Sala'do R. 

Dul'ce R. 



Tercero R., 
Saladillo'R., 
Colorado R. 
Rio Negro, . 
Camarones 

' River, 
Port Desire 
River. 



Miles 

in 
length. 

500 

400 

800 

1300 

250 

450 

2400 

1000 
400 

2000 

600 

600 

1200 

300 

400 

1100 

1000 
900 

600 

400 
400 
1000 
700 
400 

400 



Location on the Map. 

> 54 N. & W. of 
I M. 

> 54 M., flows N. 

N.E. , 

54 S. & N. E. 
^ 67 N. E. & S. 
67 E. 
79 N. E. 

I 90 M. & W, 

78S.&90N.W. 

90 N. 
>90 N. W., 78 
\ S.W.&N.E. 

> 67 S. W., 66 
\ S.E. 

79N.&N.W. 
66 S.W.,78W. 
66 a ' 
66 M. 

^77N.,78N.W 

77 E., 78 W. 

77 M. & S. E. 
>.77— next S.W. 
\ of Salado. 

89 N. E. 
89 E., 90W. 
89 M. & S. E. 
89 S. 
98M.&N.W. 

97 E., 98 S.W. 



a wow' -pes. b hah.poo' -rah. « poo-too-my.o. d koo-rah-ry ' . « toong.goo.rah ' -gwah. 
/wal.yah'.gah. iroo-ki-ah'-lay. A h«h-vuh-re<. i boo-ty' j hoo-roo'-ab. & bay-uei. 
• lo.py ' •yoce. m ah-reen' .yoce. 

«i Written also Chinga. It i% to be observed that Brazilian names are prononncea according to 
the fiouiidn of the Portuguese, while the names of the rest of South America, as well as those of 
Mexico, conform to the sounds of the Spanish language. The principal points of difference are the 
following:— In Portuguese, as in French, j and also f before e or i, sound like zA, or like s in plea- 
turt; I and cAate pronounced like ourM; hence Chingu and Xingu are pronounce^ precisely 
alike. On the other hfluid,^ and x in Spanish have the sound of a strongly aspirated k; and ch is 
pronounced just as it is in the Engiish word chili; accordingly we must say cAah'gres, and not 
iAnh'gres; cAc-wah'wali, and not «Ae-wah'wah. (See Baldwin's PRONOtiNCiNG Gazetsbe, Intro> 
deletion, XXVI., 3, 5, and 11; also, XXVII. 5, 9, 13 and 17.) 

In the pronunciation of geographical names, it would be well for the teacher frequently to caU 
tlift attention of his pupUa to the fact that in nearly all foreign names a sounds as in V^e Engliab 
word father— sometimes approaching the a in fat; « as in Uere or met; and i as in marine. 

• goo.rah-pe^. p pah*rah-e^>bafa. g tal- quah-re€. r ver-may'.ho. t sah^iah-deel'-yo. 
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vjn TO rxx»xov'f ouru^ xafs. 



AnH-ilniee*« AiAruB* 



Streams of South Amerior^ 
Rolling on your rapid way, 
Now in verse we shall array 

Your names melodious. 
2 
Magdalena River sing, 
Flowing from its mountain spring; 
Then our way to Cauca wing, 

Orinoco see. 
3 
Now Apura* comes to view, 
And tlie slow Arauca too ; 
Then a southward oourse pursue 

And the Meta see. 
4 
Guavia'ref is enscroUed, 
Caronif we then behold ; 
See Guiana*s plains enfold 

Essequibo's stream. 
5 
Demarare we present. 
Which in ocean waves is spent, 
Then a stream of short extent, 

Berbice River called. 
6 
Surinam and Marcmi', 
In Guiana both we see. 
Then a line we troll to thee. 

River Oyapock. 
7 
But what object meets our gaze 1 
Who can look without amaze, 
Wliere Brazil thy stream displays, 

Mighty Amazon ! 

Trombetas River, next in place. 
Shall our poesy embrace ; 
River AniW we trace, 

In Brazilian grounds, 
9 
Negro River, large and long. 
Is inserted in our son^, 
Branco's current, swift and strong, 

And PadavirL} 
10 
Now to Casiquiare haste. 
Link between two rivers placed ; 
But tiie Uaupesll may be traced 

In Grenada's plains. 



11 



Now Japurair is m aiffht, 
Apapura's aspect bright 
Sparkles in the mellow light; 

Putomayo see ! 
12 
Napo River then we note ; 
On Curaray** in &ncy float ; 
Then to thee a line devote,. 

Tungura'gua &ir. 
13 ' 
See Ualhkgaft to the last 
From its mountain source flows fast 
Ucayali then is fnasedy 

Paro River too. . 
14 
Thence removing, we draw nigh 
To Javary^^ and Jutay \\\ 
Theiv the pleasant banks we spy 

Of Jurua*s stream. 
15 
Purus and Madeira see, 
From the mountains flows Beni ;llll 
Then Mamore's place shall be 

In Bolivia. 
16 
Branco decks Bolivian grounds, 
Which Guapore^lT northeast bounds. 
But Topayos murmuring sounds 

Through Brazilian lands. 
17 
In those lands Tres Barras too, 
And Arinhos*** and Xuigu, 
All a northern course pursue 

To the Apiazon. 
18 
Tocantins, Para' combine 
Near the equatorial line, 
There unitmg with the brine 

Of th' Atlantic sea. 
19. 
Lo the River Araguay 
Northward makes its rapid way ; ' 
See Gnrapy to ocean stray, 

Also Maranham. 

20 ^ 

PamahilMt northward goes, 
SwoVn by streams from mountain snows , 
Seaward St Francisco flows, 

Through Brazilian grounda 



• ali-poo'rah. t gwah»ve'ah'-TC. X kah-ro-nee*. S pah-dah-ve-ree'. K wow pe* 

thah-poo'rah. «• koo-rah-rt\ tf wal-yah'-gah. It hah-vah*ree'. Hhoot' 

Bl ba-nee'. TT fwah«po'raj. ••• ah reen'yoce. 



HOHTB AMXUICA^ 



21 

Diamond River boldly leaps 
Down the momitam's dizzy steeps ; 
(klmly Pliraiba creeps 

To th' AtlaBUc waveii 
22 
The La Plata yoa may deem 
Witnoot doubt a «* silver stream ;" 
l^ragoay is now our theme, 

Briffht and beautifliL 
23 
H9gro River then wie see^ 
Plowing, Uraguay» to thee ; 
fiut thc' Parana' shall be 

Buenos Ayres, thine. 



S4 

Paranahy'ba now survey, 
Rio Grande* &ir and gay, 
Then the River Paraguay, 

And the Tacoary.i 
25 
Cuya'ba, PUcomayo seek, , 
Vermeio and Salado eke ; 
Of Dulcet and Tercero} speak, 

Saladillo see. 
/ 26 
Colarsdornext admixe, 
Negro shall a line require ; 
Camarones, Port Desii^e 

€lose the melody. 



QttMftMw^^What is a rivsr I Where Is Ihe Magdiflena River f Ama. tt rises in the south- 
weetem pert oi New Grenade, flows a northerly couree mte the Caribbean Sea, anc^ is 900 
miloe Ibng.— Caiica R.t Orinoeo R.t iina It rises in Ipa?a Lake in the southern part of 
Venezuela, flows first a northeasterly, then a souflieasterly, then a southwesterly, then a norfla- 
fldy* and lastly an easterly course^ into the Atlantic and is 1500 miles long. 

Where is Apure R. f Arauca R. t Meta R. ! Guaviare R. f Caroni R. f Essequibo R. t 
EtemeraraR-T BerbiceR-f Surinam R.? MaroniR.! OyapockR.? Amazon R.? Ana 
ft is formed by the junction of the Tungungua and Ucayali in the somheastem part of Ecu- 
ador, flows a genera) easterly coarse into the Atlantic is 4000 mi]es» Snd 180 odles wide at 
its mouth, being the faagest river in the world. « ' 

Where is Trombetasfi.) AnibaR.f Negro R.t BrancoR.! PadaviriR.? Casiquiaie 
R. f Am. It is in the southern part of Venezuela, connefting the Negro River with the Oro- 
noco, and is ISO milssIOUg— Uaupes R. f Japura R. t Apapura R. ? Putumayo R, f Napo 
R. T Curaray R ? Tungoragua R. f Ana, It rises in the western part of fern, flows first a 
northwesterly, then a geneial easterly couisc unites with the UcayU to form the Antazon, and 
is long.— Knallaga R. f 

Where is Ucayali R.t Aim: It rises in Lake Reyes in the western part of Peru, flows a 
southeasterly, then a northeasterly, and lastly a general northerly course, unites with the Tud> 

gsragua to form the Amazon, and is long.p-Paro R. f Javaiy R.f Jutay R. f Juma 

R.f Funis R.f Madeira R.f Beni R.1 Mamore R.f Bianco Itt Guapore R.t l^s- 
poyosB-^ TresBarrasR.? Arinho8R.f XingnR.f ParaR.! A"** .^t is in the north> 
eastern part of Brazil, flows a northeasterly course into the Atlantic, and, including the To* 
rantins, is 1900 miles long. 

Where is TocantinsR.t AraguayRf GurapyR.f MaranhamR.t PamahibaRt St 
Francisco R. t Diamond R. t Pariaiba R t Rio ds la Plata f Aiu. It is formed by ^ juu»> 
tion of the Parana and Uruguay, flows a southeasterly course into the Atlantic^ forming a 
pif t of the boundary between Buenos Ayres and Uruguay, and, including the Parana, is 2400 
luilto long.— Uruguay R. f Negro R. ? Parana R. f Paranahyba R. f I^ Grande f Psta- 
guayH? TacoaryR.t CuyabaR.? PilcomayoRf VermejoR.? SahuioRf DuleeRf 
TsroeroR.t SatediUoR-f Colorado R.t Rio Negro? Camarones R.f PortDesueaf 



• Mt'o-graa'-day. 



t tah-kwah-ieer. 



t dool'say. 



I ter^aym. 



EUROPE. 



Square nilei, SiTDDiOXV— PopubtioD, 935JSBOfiOO^-^To^ to aqt ».» 63l« 

1. EuEOFE is the smallest, but the most enlightenedi powerful and 
thickly settled grand division of the earth. 

3. It is inhabited almost entirely by civilized r^ces of men. 

8, The northern half, except piBirts of Norway and Sweden, is aa im^ 
roense plain ; the southern half is generally mountainous. ' 

QieecfumA— L Wtoft is Eniopef 2. By whom m it inhsbitedf 3. Whst is tbs fiiee of the 
country t What Ocean on the N. of Europe? Ac. What grand (JUviBion of the earth on tha 
e.? ilMAAna. WhataeaondiaS/t Jent. ThaMediteriaaeanSea. Whstoeeanonthe 
Wf Aa 

rOLITIOAZi BIFIM03IS* 

AtBi—JtuU 'iMng Sfue, 

1 

fiiiR^ comparatively anall, is boastfii] of her dower, 
Her intellectual eminence^ her opulence and power; 
On eveiy sea her navies ride, her banners are unfurl'd 
To civiliae or sabjogale all regions of die world. 

2 
Parent and nnrse of usefbl arts, of boundless wealth possess^. 
Why is it that too fiTequently diy children are unUess'd I 
Extremes of wealth and poverty in every part we view, 
The wretched are the many there, the happy are the few. 



Norway, the capital, \ 

Christiania. • • • | 
Sweden, the capital is j 

Stockhdm. « • • J 
Russia, the capital, 8^; ! 

Petersburg. • . . ) 
Austria, the capital, i 

Vienna. • • • « | 

Turkey, the capital, i 
Constantinople. 

Greece, the seat of go- i 
vernment is Athens. 



taly comprises nine 
divisions. • • • 



POLITICAL DIVISIONS* 

» 24, 8 S. B., 1. Naples, the capital i 



9N 

40,26,9,10. 

K28, 82, 68, 
; 61. 

t 60, 70. 



82 83. 

94. 

67S., 68 S. 
W., 80, 81 

. S. W., 92 
E., 91 N 
E.,79S.R 



is Naples. 

2. Popedom,* the cap- 
ital, the city of 
RoTne. • • • • 

. San Mari'no, the 
capital is San Ifa* 
rino. • • • • • 



»80E.,«a 
; W., 92E. 

80 M. & N 

80, a little 
Republic in 
the N. E. 
part o 
Popedom 



Tuscany and Lu- 
cca, the capital is 
Florence. 



|80W. 



66 



• Or States of tlie QmniL 



XUIIOFS* 



ty 



5r Mod'ena, 
the capital 
Mod'ena. 

6, 



». Parma, the ) ^^ ^ ^ 
capital is Par. J ® J. ^- ^ 
ma. • , . ) 



80 N. W., borders on Belgium, the 



the W. of the N 
part of Popedom. 



79 N, 



7. Lombardy 'J 
and Venice, 1 
isf 



the capital 
Atil'an. . 



68S.W.,67S.E. 






^pitalislu.^ E.,91N.E 



'* • 



capitlil 
Brussels. 

Holkidpthe; 
capital is the | 
Hague. 

Denmark, the ] 
capital, Co- ' 
penhagen. . J 



the^ 

"I 



63S.&,54g.W. 



68E.,54 W. 



89 S. E., 64 N. «., 
40S.W. 



' J dima. 



9 

the 
Mon 



small prmci- 

in the S. part 

ofcoatineiital Sar- 



Switzerland, • 
Berne,* Lu- 
cerne,* and 
Zu rich.* • • 

France, the 

capital is Pa- 

ri9 on the 

Sei ne. . . 
Spain,the capi- "j 

tal is Madrid I ^- ^a 

on the Man. r^'?*'- 

zanares. « .J 



67 M. & R, lies oo 
the N. of Sardinia. 



TJ6. 



56, 55 M. & B., ds 

Prussia, the a detached part 54 
capitalisBer- * M. & S«, lying p« 
lia. • « • both sides of the 
J River Rhine. 

Germany,tthe ) 54, 66, 67, 68. 
capital is V Fmnkfort 64 S. E. 
Frankfort, •J on the River Mayn. 

68 M. & N, W. A 

detached portion 

gi7 N.) lies on the 
. of the B. 
of France. 



Bavaria, the 
capital is Mu- 
mch« « • • 



part 



'^'^^. )67E„1 



lying OB the 
' Bavaria. 



Portugal, the ^ 
capital la Lis- \ 88 W, 
bon. ... J 

• England and. 
Wales, the 

capital isLon- 
don. • 

Scotland, the 
capital is Ed- ^ 87 W. 
inburgh. § 

Ireland, the ca< 
pitai is Dub- ^ 51 
iin. 



(k N. 76 S. 



52, (Wales 52 W.) 



^e) 

djtheca- ^ 
is Dub- V I 



E., lying on 
sides of the 



Wurtemberg, 

the capital ' 

St uttgard 
Saxony, the ca- ^ 55 S. 

pital is Dres- > both 

den. • « . ) Elbe. 

HanoverT the ) 55 W., 54 E. & M. 

capital is Ha- > The west part lies 
nover. . . J on the Ems River. 
Bad'en,theca. i 67 M. 65 N. E., & 
pital is Carls- > lies on the W. of 
ruhe.t • . J Wurtemberg. 



Hesse - Darm- 
stadt, the cap- 
ital is Darm- 
stadt. , • '• 



67, N. of Baden, lies 
on both sides of 
the River Rhine, 
and apart 54^ S. E. 
on the N. E. of 
Frankfort. 



t Gennany, aa eztensiTe eoontry of central Europe, eontfitt of 80 Tiide|i«ndent Staiea, onilbd 
ander the Gemumie Gonfodoration a« ettablished by an act of the Gongre«« of Vienna, on the 8tk 
of June, 1815. These States, each of which is independent in its own territory, afe pledged not to 
attack} but to defend each other in war, and to submit their disputes to the decision of the Federa- 
tive Diet, a body eomposed of nembert fran iha diffeieiit states, whtch holds its sitting* at Franlr* 
fort on the Marn, and over which the Enperor of Aoatria preeides.— See table of tlerouw Statws 



in Pari 
Ikarls'roo. 



I •d'-ia-bar.reh. 



id 



SET TO nLTwrn otrrLiin kafs. 



Bease-Cftssel, 
the capiul is 
Casael. , • 



J 64 is. E. 



UolsteindcLau- 
enburg^Gluck. 
4adt . . . 



Luxembursythe 
capital is Lux- 
emburg. 



Lippe « Schau- 
enburg,«tfae ca- 
pital is Bttcke- 
burg. . 

N. of Hanover Anhalt-DessaU," 



54, 55, lies on the 




along the River 
Elbe. GluCkstadt 
on the Elbe, Pop, 
6000. 

67N.W.,64S.W. 

It appears on the 
map in two divi- 
sions, the R be- 
longs to Holland, 
and the W. to 
Belgium. Tfaeca^ 
pitai is in the S, 
kpart. 
54 S. The capi. 
tal Is near the 
Rhine. 



Brunswick, the 
capital is 
Brunswick. • 



55, 54, a small di- 
vision lying in the 
S. £. of Hanover, 
consisting of twoSaxe - Meinin- 



\ 



parts, 

55 N., borders on 
the N. E. part of 
Hanover. 



Hecklenbui^' 
Bchwerin,* 
Schwerin. 

Mecklenburg- ^ 55, lies on the E. 
Streritz, New > of Mecklenburg- 
Str elitz, . . J Sohwerin. 

^?^S^.^!f l84 M.. in the W, 



capital is 01d< 
enburg. 



part of Hanover. 



Kniphausen, 
the capital, 
Kniphausen. 






in the N. part 
Oldenburg, 



Lippe' - Det'. 
mold, the cap- 
ilal is Det- 
mold. . « 



54, a small division 



the S. W. part of 
Brunswick. 



the capital is 
Dessau. . • 

Anhalt - Ccb- 
then/the capi- 
tal i s CcBt hen. 

Anhalt - Bern- 
burg, the ca- 
pital is Bern- 
J)ur g* * * • 

Saxe • Aiten- 
burg, the capi- 
tal is Alten- 
burg^ 

Saxe-Weimarr 
the capital is 
Weimar. • . 

Saxe - Coburg) 
the capital is 
Gotha.* . . 



54»a8malldlfisiod 
N. of Lippe-Det- 
mold and'on the S 
of Hanover. 



55 S. ofM., on the 
Elbe in Prussia.- 
The capitals are, 
Dessau in the S.E. 
CoBthen in the S., 
& Bemburg in the 
S.W/ 



1 



65y a small division 
V in the W. part of 
Saxony. 



gen-Hildburg- 
hausen, Mein; 
inge n. . . ', 

Bchwarzburg-< 
Rudolstadt, 
Rudolstadt. . 

Schwarzburg- 
Son'dershau'- 
sen, Sonders- 
hausen.7 . . 

Reuss - Greftz^ 
the capital is 
Greitz, 

Reuss-Schleitz/ 
the capital is 
Lobenstein. • 



55 8. W. The cap- 
itals areWeimarin 
Hie N. E., Gotha 
in the N., & Mein- 
ingen in the W. 6^ 
S. W. of Gotha. 



} 



55, a small division 
S.W. of Weimar. 

, 55, a small diviaon ' 
in the S. W. of 
Prussia. 

a small division 55 
S. The capitals 

' are Greitz in the 
E. & Lobenstein 
in the W. 



on the W. of Waldeck, the -> 54, a smalLdiviskm 



capital is Ar'- v in the N. W. part 
olsen. ... J of '* ^ 



jM Low' .«ii-baTg- ^ •hwaT'-reefi' . e KniphtnMn, Meotding to Baibi, it a snian. bnt In4«P«n. 
«t German state, eontaininf 9819 iababiunta ; but it haa no Toiea in the Feaerativa Diet. 
(Tlip'peh. e8hoa'.en>buTg. /iio*ten. j" sajc-wy.mar. Ago'«tah. i ahwaru' 4>arg. J ton'. 
Araeiiow' -sen. ik ruae-gryiee. i rttce-eoblitai 



Hesse • Horn- 

burgithe cap« 
ital is Hom- 
bor g. . 

Hohenz(^lena-« 
Hechingen»* 
Hechingen. • 
Hohenzollern- 
Sigmariogehf 
Stgmaringen. 



54 S., between Nas- 
sau & Frankfort. . 



Lichtenstein^e 
the capital is 
Va'dutz.*' . 



67, a small division 
in the S. W. part 
of Wurtemberg< 
The capitals are 
Hechingen in the 
N.9 & SigmaringeB 
in the M; 

07, a small division 
between the B. part 
of Switzerland ^ 
W. part of Austria, 



Frankfort, the 
capital is 
Fran kfort. , 

Brem'en, the 
capital is 
Brem'en. 



Hamburg, the 
capital is 
Hamburg, 



Lubeck,theca* J 
pitalislaibeck \ 



a4 & E., a smal) 
Republic on both • 
sides of the Mayn. 

54, a small Republic 
on the Weser, E. 
of Oldenburg. 

54, 55, a small Re- 
public on the Elbe, 
in the S. of Hoi- 
stein. 

55 K W., dc lying 
N.£.of Htoiborg. 



VOtmOAS BZTItXOVS. 



Now be our geogrtphie rh^Ftties 
Transferr'd to fSuropofui eiunes; 
The grand diviskms first we teach, 
With the metropolis of eaoh. 

Norwajr, a r^km bleak and odd, 

By Christiaiiia is oootroU'd ; 

Sweden, (that Charles the hero bred,) Sardinia sues for notice brieC 

Takes Stoekhohn for its chief and head. Turin anxing its towns is chxeL 

3 10 

Russia In proud expanslm sits, 
And to St Petersburg sutmiits; 
Austria, with its imperial crown, 
Vienna takes for its chief town. 

4 
Turkey, in Southern Europe fdaced. 
Is by Constantinople graced; 

Greece, once for arts and arms renowned. To Spain we rapidly proceed, 
\Vith ghxrious Athens still is cxown'd. And its metropoliB, Madrid. 



Then Jlod'ena our vene enfolds, 
A namesake town tiie sceptte holds; 
To Parma then our course pursue. 
Whose capital is Parma tba 

9 
To Lombaidy and Venko hie, 
Where charming Mil'aa meets the eye; 



Then Monaco^ with namesake town, 
(The kst Italian state,) mark down. . 
To Switzerland we come, where Berne 
Holds sway with Zurieh^and Luc«me. 

U 
France and its capital we gam. 
The last is Pariaon the SSne; 



13 

And now for Portugal we ste^. 
Where Lisbon fliir will soon appear ; 
England and Wales we next behold. 
By London, (fiunous town !) controll'd. 

13 
Scotland we reach, the ^ Land <^Cakes,* 
The rule there fidiaburgh/ takes ; 
Ireland, tho* poor and much distress'd, 
Of beauteous Dublin is possessed. 

14 
And Belgium, (often doomed to bleed,)' 
To Brussels has the rule decreed; 
Let Holland in the list be set. 
Nor Hague, its capital, forget 

• He' 0B.ttol-l«ni. h ]i«k' ing-en. t lik'ten-itynt d Ttb 'dboti t ra-rik. /•dlnboffpagh 



To classic Italy we haste. 
In nine divisions 'tis embraced; 
Naples comes first in our review. 
Its capitol is Naples too. 

6 
Next to the Popedont we repair, 
** Imperial Rome'* is regent there; 
A line let San Mari'no claim. 
Which gives its capital its name. 

7 
We Tuscany and Luoca find 
Under one government combinM ; 
Florence, the pride of Tuscan plains^ 
0*er both its regency maintains. 



fO 



KST TQ FBLTOVV, OVTURB XAMk. 



1ft 



ss 



Then Anhalt-Dessiiu designate 
Where Desaau holda the nelm of sulW 
The miue of Anhalt-Ccsthen tells, 
WhoeetgoTenunent atCcethen dwells. 

On Anhalt-Beraburif next we call. 
Where Bembarg is the capital ; 
Saxe-Altenburg our rhjrmes embrace, 



Let Denmark, on the Northern I>eep» 
lU oourt at Copenhagen keep; 
Prussia behold, v warlike realm. 
And Berlin there may hold the hefan. 

.16 
At Franklbrt Gennany locates 
The rule of nine-and-thirty states; 
Bavaria is our next resort, 
Which still at Munich keeps its court. And Altenburg'is its cKief place. 

17 27 
ThenWurtemberg more westward greet, Let not our verve Saze-Wehnar slight, 
Stuttgard its govemmental seat ; O'er which to mle is Weimar's right ; 
Next, ^xooy, we turn to thee, Saxe-Coburg too in rhyme shall aUmd, 
And thy chief town, called Dresden, see. Where handsome Gotlia takes commaixL 

18 28 

Lo Hanover, the nurse of kings, Saxe-Meining<6n we next enroll, 

its name to its chief city clings; Which bows to Metninc^n's control , 

Bad'en, (so named from Baths,) we view. Then Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt we tmce. 
Its capital u call'd Carlsruhe. And Rodoistadt is its chief place. 

19 29 
Hesse-Darmstadt lies upcm the Rhine, Bat Sehwarzburg-Sondershansen, thou 



Its rule to Darmstadt we assign ; 
Hesse-Cassel neact in idace is met, 
Whore Ghssel at ^hekn is set 

SO 
Holstein and Laocaborg succeed. 
Whose rule to Gluckstadt is decreed ; 



To Sondershausen's rule must bow ; 
Then with Beuss^^ili the muse shaC 
At Greitz is held its ducal oonrt [sport. 

30 
Now to Renss^hl^tB a place ass^ 
Whose capital is Lobenstein ; 



Next Luxembecg the muse shall name. The muse to Waldeck then repairs. 



Whose capital is call'd the same. 

21 

On Nassau next our verse shall wait, 
Wisbaden holds the helm of state; 
Brunswick to Hanover is joiii'd. 
To Brunswick is its rule assignU 

22 . 
To Mecklenbra|^*43chwerin we glide, 
Whose rulers at Schwerin reside ; 
Then StieFit£*Mecklenbiurg we gain, 
And there New-Stvelits holds the rein. 

. 28 
Then Oldenburg we mast enmll, 
Which bows to Oldenburg's control ; 



Here Ar^olsen the sceptre beara 

31 

Heese«Hombarg name amon^ the rest. 
And Homburg with the rule invest; 
Then Hohenzollem; tfao' small nzed, 
In two divisions is comprised ; - 

32 
HecVingen, Sig^maring^en, they 
Must each a namesake town obey. 
Prooeed we now to Lichtenstein, 
lu chief town VaMutzt on the Rhine. 

33 
Frankfort, a small republic, note, 
Its rule to Frankfort town devote ; 



Kniphausen* next the muse shall name^ Then Brem'en in our route we fiiid. 



Its seat of government the same. 

To Lippet-Detmold then we turn, 
And Detmold its chief town discern; 
To lippe-Schauenburg we stray, 



Whose rule to Bremen is assigned. 

34 
Then Hamburg. sooth of Holstem'iriew. 
Its capital is Hamburg too; 
Be Lubeck, (ruled by Lubeek,) viewed. 



Where Buokebuig maintains the sway. And here the German states conclude. 

Quetlioni, — Name and point out €ttch division with its capital In what latitude is £q* 
rope? Wlial cotmtriet are crossed by tlie psraUel of 40" N. latitude? By the parallel ot 
i5P^ Br the parallel of SQo? By the parallel of &5<» ? By the parallel of 60^ f By the 
parallel of $5^ f By the Arctic Circle ? In what zone ia nearly the whole of Europe? In 
what 2one is ths N. part? What countries are crossed by the meridian of Greenwich oi 
London ? By die meridian of 59 W, longitude? By the meridian of 5^ £. longitude t if 
the meridian of lO'' £. longitude? By the meridian of 15* £. longitude? By the ineridlao 
er20<>f;.longitiid«} JBiy the meridian of 26'' £. ionginida . ^ 

P iiip4ifOW's«a. t lip'peh. | vali'doots. 



Mm&B9f. 
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OCSAN% SSASj GULFS, BAYS, ST1EAIT8, AMt C« Vlf NSU. 



Atlantic Oceaii,J 
8000 m. I &T W. of Europe, 
3000w. . . .) 

N. of Europe. 
13 S., ;i4. 
15 M. 



Arctic Ocean, 
White Sea, • • 
Tche skaya«Gu If. 

Strait of Yeni- > ' 



Black Sea, 
m. in 1. . 



760 



84, 85. 



Strait, of Bos'. 



porus, 
in w. 



S,E. 



. of Bos'o 
s/ li m. >Q3 

« • • • •J » 

Sea of Mar'mora, } ^.^ ^ 

- |b3S.W. 



150 m. in 1 

Strait'of~tS Dar- 
danelles, • 
Archipelago, 
GulfofSaloni'ca.^ 



Gulf ©f Gen'oa, 
"Gulf of Lyons . 
Strait of Gibral' 
tar, lj5 m. in w. 
Bay of Biscay, 

BantryBay, • 

Galway Bay. 
Donegar-rBay, 
North Channel, 
Frith of Clyde. 
Solway Frith, 
Irish Sea, • • 



St.George'8Chan- 
nd 



ft, .J 



95 W., 94 E. 

82 S., 94 N. 

94E.ofM.,&S. 



Gulf of Egi'na, . 5 w. of AYh^: 
94, & N. of the 



■} 



^ 94, & N. of the;™;.j:::-rrir'- -— • - 
Gulf of Lepan'to, } Peninsulaof Mo* North Sea, 450 ) gg gg 
J pea. ""' ^P w. J * 



Gulf of Na' 



;'poli.S > 



94M.,&S.W.of 



Egina Gulf. The Wash, 
2260 m. 1. J of Europe. 



Mediterranean 



Gulf of -Venice, 
500in.ini.. 



.1- 



90, 91, 98, 96.,S. Frith of Forth . 
Mo'ray Frith,* 
Skag'er Rack, 



80N.E. 



Strait of Otranto, 81 S. E. 
Gulf of Tar'anto, 81 S., 93 N. 
Strait of Messin a./ 93 W 
79 S. 



Strait 
fa'cio. 



of Boni- 



Bristol Channel, 

English Channel, 
Strait of Dover, 



79 N. E. 
78 E. 

88 S, E. 

05 S. W., 77 N 
51 S. W., in the 

S. W. part of 

Ireland. 
61 W. 

61 N. W, 

§1N.E.,86S.E. 

36S.E.,37S.W. 

62N.W.,37S.W. 
51N.E.,52N. 
W. 

51 E., separates 
the S.E. part, oi 
Ireland from the 
S, W. part of 
Wales. 

82S.W.,&S.oi 

Wales 
62S.,65N. 
63 S. W. 



Zuyder Zee, 



Cat'tegat, 



Baltic 
li). in 1. 

Gulf oTBantzic, 

E., sepa- ^'^^f ^^ R»'g»» ^ 
rates the Is. of <^ulf of Finlan d. 
Sardinia &Cor- Gulf of Bothnia, 
sica. 430 m. in 1. 



64 W. 
63 W. 
37S.of M. 

87 N. of M. 
39M. &E. , 
40 W. 

'800>41M.&S.,42W. 
J &N.W.,2aE. 

56 N. E. 

42 M. 

43 N., 28 S. 

26E.,2TN.,16 

S. 



'.r 



eox4vt, MAS, svm, bats, STBAITI, 



ASTD CSAirirKLfl. 



Europe, thy Oceans; Seas^ and Bbys, 
Thy Gulfe and Straits we ehitne ; 

And with tfa* Atlantic oa the west, 
Begin tiie useful rhyme. 



The Arctic Ocean on tiie north, 
And White Sea next are named ; 

Tcheskay'a Gulf and Azof SesEiy 
Once as Meotis &med. 



• na)i'.po-le. 









Y9 &ST TO PXLVDlPs' oinxiifB KJlH, 

* 

8 10 

Prom h^tice thzoogh Yenica'k Stnuv Gibralter Strait is interposed 

To the Black Sea we sail ; ' 'Twizt Africa and Spain ; 

\nd so(Hi the strait of Bos'porufl, Then, by a northward possagei we. 

And Mar'nom we haiL The &7 of Biscay gain. 

4 . 11 

Pass throng^ the Strait of Bardanellei^ Proceeding to the Irish ooast^ 

Where poor Leander died, We meet with Bantry Bay ; 

And reach the 'Archipelago, Then Gal way Bay and Donegal, 

On Turkey's southern sida fittill fiurther north survey. 

5 ' 19 

Proceed to SalonFca* GulS North Channel pass'd, in Scottish liousiSf 

Which Turkish lands comprise ; We see the Frith of Clyde ; 

figi'na's celebrated GulC Then Solway Frith and Irish Sea 

Southwest of Athens lies. Successively are spied. 

6- la 
Jiroanto*s Gulf where Christians onee St George's Channel separates 

Defeated hordes of Turks y^ Th' Emerald Isle from Wales ; 
The Gulf of Napoli behold, ^^ The muse then Bristol Channel seesy 

Renown'd for warlike works. And English Channel hails. 

7 14 
Mediterraneim Sea we reach. The Strait of Dover sepAiates 

In its diflnensions great ; The Englidi shore from France ; 

Then as we go to Venice GtUC Next at Nor& Sea and 2uyder Zee 

We pass Otranto Strait Successively we glance. 

8 15 

Gulf Tar'anto in Italj, The Wa8h,--the Frith of Forth we pefl% 

Northwestwardly mclines ; At Moray Frith arrive ; 

Messina Strait, a narrow pass. To Skager Rack and Cattegat, 

To Sicily adjoins. And fialtic Sea we drive. 

9 16 

Then Bonifacio Strait observe, And thai awhile to Dantzio Golf 

The Gulf of Gen'oa too. And Riga Gulf attend ; 

And to the Ghilf of Lyons next. The Gul& of Finknd, Bothnia, 

A westward coarse pursue. The catalogue shall end. 

QiiefljofijL—Whatiflanoceanf Deseribs the Atlantic Ocean. See page 22. TbeAx€tii 
Ooeui. See page 22. What is a seal Where is the White Sea? Anf. It ie in the northern 
part of Ruana, and is a part of the Arctic Ocean.-— Tcheskaya Gulf? Sea of Azof? An«. 
It is in the southem part of Russia, and is 200 miles IoDg.-^Strait of Yenicale? Aiu. M 
separates the Peninsula of Crimea from Circassia,? connects the Sea of Azof with the Staek 
Sea, end is about 2i milsi wide. 

Where is the Black Sea I Ana It borders On the Soathem part of Russia, on the eastern 
part of Tivkey, on the northern part of Turkey in ASia, on the western part of Georgia,! and 
is 760 mQes long. — Strait of Bosporus f An9, It separates a part of Turkey in Europe -from 
a part of Turkey in Asia, connects the Black Sea with the Sea ot Marmora, and is \\ miles 
wide.— Sea of Marmora ? Aiu. It Is between the soatheasiem part of Turkey in Europe axid 
the nordiwestem part of Turkey in Asia, and is 150 miles long.— Strait of die Dardanelles ? 
Aru. It separates a part of Turkey in Europe from a part of Turkey in Asia, connects the 
Sea of Marmom with the Archipelago, and is from 2 to 10 miles wide.— The Archipelago? 
Aim. It is between the eastern part of Greece aa4 the western part of Turkey in Asia, and 
is Bsually called the Grecian Archipeli^o. 

Where is the Gulf of Saionica? Gulf of Egina? Gulf of Leponto? Gulf of NapoU? 
Mediterranean Seaf Ant. It separates die southem<part of Europe from the northern pan of 
Africa, borders on the western part of Turkey in Asia, and is 2260 miles long.«--The Gulf of 
Venice ? A.n$. It borders on the western part of Turkey, tba southwestern part of Austria 
snd the northeastern part of Italy. It is a part of the Mediterranean Sea, and is 500 n^les 

• •al.o^neelrah. t Be* Oireaseta in Affa. « t See Geeigiam Ara.. 



TOBOni* 



7^ 



<ong.-4terait ol' Otmaco^ Atu, It wparates — - from ->—> and connaeti with -— . 

Gulf of Taranto f Strak of Memna f Ant. It separatea from , and i» a pan oi 

ibo Maditerranean Sea. — Strait of Boni&cio? Afu. It separatea --^-* from , and is a 

part Of -^ — . Gulf of G^noa? Gulf of Lyooa? Strait of Gibraltar f Aim. It separatea tha 
Boutl^ero pan of Spain from Africa, connects — — with — — ^ and !a -— - miles wide.— -Bay 
of Biseayf Ana. It bordeia on the west of France and the dforth of Spain, and is a pan or 
the Atlantic Ocean. . 

VVheieiaBantryBayl Galway Bay? DoiSgalBay? North Channel? Frith of Clyde I 
Solway Frith? Irish Sda? St George's Channel? Bristol Channel'? English Channel? 

Strait of Dover? North' Setf? Ata. It borders on — — ^ and ia miles wide.— Zuyder 

Zee? The Wash? Frith of Forth ? Moray Frith? SkagerRack? Ana. It separatee tbt 
nonhem pan of Denmark from the southern part of Norway, and connects the Cattegat with 
the North Sea.— The Cattegat? Ant. It separatea the norUieaatem pan of Deomarfe from 
the southwestern part of .SwedeDt ia connected with the North Sea by the Skager Rack, and 
with the paltic Sea by the Sound, Great B^t, and Little Belt The Sound ia the eastern, the 
Giaat Beh the middle, and Litde Belt the west^n passage. 

Where is the Baltic Sefi. ? . Ant, It holders on the eastern part of Sweden, the wealer^ part 
of Russia, the northern pan of Prussia and Germany^ knd ia 800 miles long*— Gulf of Dant- 
zio ? Gulf of Riga ? Gulf of Finlaad ? Gulf of Bothnia ? JLnt, It ia between the eastern 
pan of Sweden and the western pan of Rusaia, ia tha northern pan of the Baltic Sea, and 
A20 milea long. 



PSKINSUIAS. 



Seandinavia, 
Jutland) « • 
Grime'a. • , 

Morea, • • 



9, 25, 40. 
89S. £• 
72S.E. 
94 M. 



Italy, • • • • 

Spain dc Portu- 
gal. ••• . 



80,8lS.dpS.W., 
93N-W, 

t7, 89. 



PXVIV817LA8. 



Sing we each Peninsula,' 

European lands display ; 

Scandinavia first is named, 

Jutland next, by Denmark claimed; 
See Crimea, ^nearl^ square,} 
Russia holds dominion there. 



Then, Morea, art a piece 

Of the classic ground of Greece^ 

Next we Italy salute, 

Shaped, ('tis fiincied,) like a boot; 
Spain and Portugal we call 
last and largest of them alL 



QuetHont. — ^What is a Peninsula ? Where is the Peninsula of Scandinavia ? Ant. It '» 
in the northwestern pan of Biirope between die Baltic Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, oomprisin^ 
Norway and Sweden.— The Peninaula of Jutland ? Ant. It is the weatero pan of Denmark 
having the North Sea on the west, the Skager Rack <m the north, and the Cattegat and Baltii; 
Sea on the east— -Peninsula of Crimea? Afit. It is the aouthem part of -Russia, and is nearly 
surnounded by the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof— The Peninsula of Moiea? Italy4 ^in 
and Ponugal? 



Iceland, . « • . 

Qualoef Island* . 

Soroe;^ Island. • • 
Sen'jen^ island, 

[iofib'den Isles, • . 

Hin'doen Island. • 

Lan'goen Island, • 

Vigten Island, • • 
* When shall we three \ 



5,6. 
2S. 
2M. 

9N,thelrg'8t. 
8N.E.9N.NV. 
8 N.R.9N.W. 
8N.E. 
io N, W. 



ISLANDS. 

Hit*ter en Island . 
Funen island, , 
Zealand, • . 
Mo'eq Island. 



Pal'ater Island, . 

Laa'iandll Island, 
Xiang'eland Island. 



tagaia.Ae. tS9^'*^- Iso'-io. I sen' 



. 24N. E. 

. 40 aw. 

. 40S.&S. W 
. 40S.,65N* 
. 55 N. 
1 65, next W. of 

* vFalster Island 

• J in order. 
Iiaw'.taod 



-yan. 
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lUT TO TMLVOIB^ OVTUlffS MAPS. 



Ru'gen bland, • 

Born'holm Islandi 
Olan d Island, 
Gothland Island, 
Oesel'Island, • • 
Dago%land. • • 
Aland Island, • 
Karle bland, • • 
Cyprus bland. • 

Candia bland, • 
Car'pathus bland, | 

ble of ftfagdes* 



) 8ia 



n«mua'W«nd,.Pi'"T^'*^ 



Serpho bland, « 
Siphanto bland. • 



Milo bland, , 
Ionian bland8,i 



ble of Samos, 
bto of Patmos, 

ble of Scio. • 



Icaria bland, 

Metelin' Island, 
Lemhos bland. 

Negropont, • 

Skyro4sland, 
Tino'Island. . 



Myc'oni Island, 

Naxos Island, 
t Paros Island. • 



Antip'aros Island, 

Amorgo Island, 
Stampalia^bland 



Andros bland, 
Syraf Island, 

Zea4sland. 



au, J 



65 N. EL, the N, 
.part of Prus- 
sia. 

40S.E. 
41 W. 

41 E. 

42 M. 
42 N. 
27 S. W. 
10 S. E. 
96 S. E. . 

95S.W.,94S.E.E^^^' 
96, ds N. E.of the Zante bland, • 

E.part of Can.Cqjbaionia, 
dm bland. 

95, & N. E. of jithiica bland. 
Carpaffaus. 

96, nearest M. 

96, next S. of Sa-banta MauraO., . 

mos I, 
96,nextN.W.of^ 

Samos I. P*3co W«nd» 

95,nextS.ofScio^'^.Jl??^ 
Island. Malta Island, . 

96,&NofScioLGoMo bland, .i^'^^ 
95N.W. ' J Malta. 

94,alargeI.DearP^ ^»"'^ - • 92S.ofM. 
the E., dc N. E. Sicily bland, , 
coast of Greece, wari blanda, 

94, & E. of Ne- UsticBrtsland^ 
gropont. ^ Sardinia lalaiid, 

95 W. Corsica Island, 

95, next S. E. of Elba Island, 
Tino L Balearic Islands, 

96, next 8. of Minorca Island, 
Myconi I. Majorca Island. 

96, next W. ofl 

Naxos bland in *vi ca Island, 

order. Formcntera,« 



94,nextN.W.of 
Syra I. 



Syral. 
94,nextS.W.of 

Syra I. . 
94, next S. £. of 

Serpho I. 
94, the largest S. 

W. of Siphanto 

bland. 
I 94 S. ds W., 93 

N. E. 
94 S. 
94 W. 
94W.,&nextN. 

of Zante I. 
94,&nextN.B. 

of Cepfaalonia. 

94, dc N. of Ce. 

phalonia, de W. 

oftheN.W.part 

of Greece* 
94N.W 
98 N. E. 
92S.E. 
92,nextN.W.of 



92R, 93W. 
92N.E.98N.W. 
92 N. 

79S.E,,91NJB. 
79 E. 
eOW.ythelaj^est. 

90N. &N.a 

90N. E. 
90 N. 

>90N.W.&S.W. 
\ of Majorca. 

90.&S.ofIvica. 

90N. W. 

88S. E. 
64N.E.. 
66 N. 

68N.&S.W.of 

Aldemey I. 
66, & S. of AU 
demey in order. 

• ••mL Idrnh'-go. cmet-e*TMn'. d)[%i-ro. •tU'ito, /•tnn-pfth-M. gtei-nh, kzU-nh, 
I th6r*ife«<>ah. J Th« lonisn Itlmnds, riz : C«ri^, Zante, Oepbalonia, Ithaca, Santa Maura. 

Pazo, and CSorfa, conatitute the Ionian aepnbhe, mider the protection of Great Britaia / 
ftcter'-a-fo. laaa'-uh-oww'-rah. ai ooa'-ti-kak. a fonaaa-tay'-rali 0gbtn»*-M, 



95,thetwolarge$t Columbrete« 

next S. E o^bieof Leon,. 
N««osI.morder.g^jlly,3,^J^^ 

94 E. Aldemey Island, 

94 E., next S. of 
Andros I. 



Guemseybland, 

Sark Island, • . 
Jersey bland. 



WBI^MU 



7« 



Isle oi Wight, . 68 S. E. 
Anglesea Island, j ^c^ast of Wales. 



Isle of Man. 



AcHii Island, • • 

Hebrides Islands,*' 
Isle of Skye. . * 

Isle of Mull, » • 



52 N. W, 

5IN.W.,60N 
E 

36,*alltbeIs,W. 

of Scotland. 
36 E. 
36, the largest I 

S. of Skye L 

nLAHDS. 



Lewis Island, . 36 N. E, 
North ¥ist^ . i 36 M., the two 
South tJist, . . \ largest. 
Orkney lslands,t 87 N. 
Mainland.. ^ 37 N., the largest 



■\ 



Shetland Islands, 
Mainland, • • • 
Faroe Islands. • 



of the Orkney Is. 
22 S. E. 
22. the largest of 

the Shetland 1ft. 
21 M. 



Aat^Ma$t0 Um, ffhu^. 



Isles of Europe, — ^'tis our idm, 
All your titles to prbclaim ; 
With cold Iceland we commence, 
And due eastwardly ftcm thence, 
Qualoe Island shall we view, 
Soroe, Senjea Islands too. 
2 
Then Lofib'den Isles we poet 
On the bleak Norwegian coast; 
Hin'doen is first of these, 
Far away in northern seas; 
Lan'goen will then appear, 
Next fi>r Vigten let us steer. 

Then let Hitteren be traced, 
Funen in the Baltic placed ; ^ 
Danish Zealand farther west, 
Moen Island with the rest ; 
Falster's insulated ground 
Is in Danish Hmits found. 
4 
<Laaland, LangdandJ we gain. 
Both belonging to the Dane; 
Rogen is to Prussia due, 
Bmholni, Denmark, fiills to you ; 
Oland is in Swedish bounds^ 
So ere Gothland's fertile grounds. 
5 
Now at Oeselj Isle we pause, 
Near the Gulr of Riga's jaws; 
This and Dago, Ala^ too^ 
To the hardy iluss are due ; 
Karle Island we pass by, 
And away to Cyprus 0y. 
6 
Now to Caadia draw near. 
Next will Car'pathus appear; 
Rhodes our notice shall engage, 
Famed in tlie historic page ; 
Saraos, (now by Turkey claim'd,) 
Likewise is in history &med. 
^ Or Wettera Islftndt. 
I v-mL —wttfL 



Patmos, we approach thy gRKUidi 
Consecrated and renown'd ; 
Scio mark, a Ghrecian Isle, 
Chios was its name erewhile ; 
Next Icaria,|| shiBill be seen. 
Then the Isle of Metelin. 
8 
Lemnos, where the god of sleep 
Once was feign'd his court to kiaepi 
Thm and Negropont we note. 
Then to Skyro Island float ; 
Tino Island next we trace, 
Then to Myconi give place. 
» 
Naxos now is to be named. 
Pares for its roarlde fiuned ; 
Then Antipa'ros we view, 
AmoTffo, Stampaiia too. 
. Andres aee with forests erown'd, 
S<nith of this is Svra found. 

Now on Zea let us gaze, 

Thermia then its shore displaya; 

Then to Serpholf let us speed. 

And Siphanto shall succeed; 
Milo Island now survey, 
^ Bleas'd with a capacious bay. 
U 

Then Ionian I^es we show, 

Not forgetting Cerigo; 

In the duster just reviewed, 

Za^ite Islancl we include ; . 
Cephalonia, Ithaca, 
Santa Maura too survey. 
12 

Paxo soon o'er ocean smiles, 

Smallest of Ionian Isles; 

To the Island of Corfu, 

We a north-west course pui'sue ; 
Pause at Malta now awhile. 
Then proceed to Goz2so Isle. 

t The Groap. ^ hata^eh 

lOrNioana. tOtlteH 
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Theiii north-westward let 113 go^ Next is Fonneatera met, 

And Pantellaria* show ; Southward of Ivica set ; 

Sicily, we reach thy shores, Columbretes Isles appear, 

v^here the grand volcano roars ; Then to Leon Isle draw near ; 
Isles of Lipari we see, Now to other seas we go, 

On the north of Sicily. And the Isles of Scilly show. 

14 17 
Then to Ustica we bound ; In the English Channel iiow 
i^ee Sardinia's spadous ground ; Room for Aldemey allow ; 
North of this, ndt ftr away, Guernsey in that channel view, 
Lies th9 Isle of Corsica ; Sark and Jersey Islands too ; 

Nearer td the Tuscan coasts Then the Isle of Wight we sciMi, 

Elba Island has its poet Anglesea and Isle of Man. 

15 18 
Balearic Mes we gain, Achil Island next we spy. 
Five their number, claimM by Spain ; Hebrides, the Isle of Skye ; 
In this group Minorca view, Mull is seen amid the mist. 
Here we find Majorca too; Lewis Island and North Uist ;i 

Here Ivicaf likewise see. South Uist next ajmears— all these ' 

Tie the smallest of the three. Rank among the Hebrides. 

19 
Next on Orkney Isles we caU, 
Mainland, largest of them all; 
Shetland Islands then we view. 
And their chief call'd Mainland too ; 
Faroe Isles ore next disposed. 
And the registry is closed. 

QucfCioiw^— What is an island? When is Iceland f Ans. It is in the Atlantic Ooeaa 
west of Norway.— f^oaloe and Soroe la t Am. They are in the Aretie Ooeam nssr ths nortlii 
TWBst cosit of Norwifw— fleEyen Lf Lofibden Idea, including Hiadofln and Langoea Islaodst 
VigtenLf Hitteieiil.? 

Where are Fimen and Zealand Is.? Aim. They are in the sonthwestem part of the Baitie 
Sea. between the 80Dfh«m part of Sweden and the eaatem part of the Penhisula of Jutland, 
and separated by the Great Belt Funen ia separated from the Peninaula of Jutland by the 
Little Belt, and Zealand from Sweden by the Soand.— >MoeB, Falster, Laaland* and Langv- 

land Is.f Am. They are in • and south of ZeaUnd^-^'Rogen Lf Bonholm I.f OlanH 

17 Gotland I.f OesdI.f DagoI.r Aland If Karlel.t Cyprus tf itiii. It is in — ^ 
south of the western part of Turkey in Asia.p— Candia I.f Carpatfaoi I.f Isle of Rhodes f 
Samoa Patmos, Seio, Icaria» Metelm, and Lemnos laf Am, They ate in the eastern pen ef 
the Archipelago, near the western coast of Turkey in Amu 

Where ia Negropont f Am, It is in the western part of the Arohipelago» near tbe eastern 
coast of Greece.— Skyro |.f Tino, Myconi, Naxio, Pares. Antiparos, Amorgo, Stampalia, 
Andres Syra, Zea, Thermia, Sorpho, Siphanto. and Mik> laf Am. They are in the Arebipe- 
lagOk north of Candia. 

Where are the Ionian lat vi&, Cerigo, Zante. Cephalonia. Idiaea, Santa Maura. Paxd and 
Coriu f Am. Cerigo is in the Mediterranean Sea, near the sovthem ooast of Greece, and 
Zante, Cephalonia, Ithaea, Santa Maura, Pazo, and Corfu, are also in the Mediterranean Sea, 
near the western coast of Greece, and the southwestern coast of Turkey. 

Malta I.f Gomo I.f Pantellariaf Sicily I.f Lipari Is.f Ustica I.f Sardinia I.f Corsica I.f 
Elba Lf Where are the Balearic la viz., Minorca, Minorca, Ivica and Fonnenteraf Colunv 
bretes l8.f Isle of Leon f Scilly laf AMemey, Guernsey, Sark, and Jersey l8.f Isle of Wight f 
Anglesea Is.f Isle of Manf Achil I.f Where are the Hebrides la rvL, Skye, Mutt, Lewis. 
North Uist, Sooth Uist, ^.f Orkney laf Mainlandf Am. It is the hirgest of the OrknSy 
la Shetland laf Mainlandf Faroe lal 
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North Cape. . . 2 E. 

Cape Sviatoi,* . 14 N. W. 

Cape Matapan/ • 94 S. 

Cape di Leu'ca, • 93 N. 

Cape Pas'sam. , 93 S. W. 



CAPXS. 

Cape Palos.^ . 



Cape Trafalgar', V the S. part of th 

9 I. of Leon 
Cape St. Vincent, 88 S. W. 



Cape Sorel'Io, 
Cape Teula'da.* 

Ghipe Carbona'ro.* 



'i91, 
\ poll 
S of 



Cape Corso, . « 
Cape St. Martin, 



92 M. 
'; 91, the most S. 
point of the I 

' Sardinia. 
91, the most S, 
E. point' of the 
I. of Sardinia. 

79--the N. point The Naze, 

of Corsica. 
90N.W.,anE 

point of Spain. 



Cape de Gatt, 



«9E. 
89 S. of M. 
1 88-in Spain near 



Cape Carvoeiro,* 
Cape Finisterre/ 
Cape Ortegal', « 



Cape la Hogue, 
LaAdsEnd, • 
Cape Clear. • 

Cape Wrath, . 



North Cape. 



Now the Capes European melodiously sound, 
And cold North Cape is first in this catal 



88 N. W. 
76 W. 
76 N. W. 

• 65 N. 

. 61S. E. 
. 61S.W. 
. 37N.W. 
189— the S. W. 

• V point of Nor- 
Vway. 



found f 



Then to Lapland proceeding. Cape SviatoF* scan. 
On the south of Morea we find Matapan. 

2 
Cape di Leuca and Cape Spartivento appear, 
And to Pas'saro Cape we shall speedily steer; 
Cape Scyello and then Cape Teulada are traced. 
On the south of Sardinia the last shall be placed. 

3 
Then to Cape Carbona'ro northeastwardly sail. 
And Cape Corso in Corsica's Idand we luil ; 
Now we haste to St Martin's, (a Spanish Cape that ;) 
Then we pass by Cape Palos to reach Cape de Gatt 

4 
On the Spanish coast too, we shall find Trafidgar', 
KTis a name much renown'd in the annals of war ; 
Gape St Vincent and Cape Carvoei'ro explore. 
Both are fimnd upon Portugal's westernmost shore. 

5 
On the west coast of Spain we behold Finisterre, 
And to Ortegal Cape then more northward repair ; 
Cape la Ho&fue we behold, then for England we steer, 
There Land's Ekid we see, and in Erin Cape Ctear. 

6 
Now away let us speed o'er the rouffh ocean path. 
Till we find, on the north coast of ^thind. Cape Wrath ; 
Next we come to die Nase, which may signify ''nose," 
Thence proceeding to Iceland, with North Cape we dose. 
Qii0itfofi«.— What is a cape f Where is North Cape t An$» It is a northern point of Nor- 
tpi|r« SKteodiDg into the Arcde Ocean.— CSviatoit C. Matapan? Cdi Leuca f CSparft- 



• Ihm-Mh-ioU I loo*lah'WUli. 
^ftB-M-taif'. 



• kar-bo-nah'-rmh. ilpah'^loee. cear-TiMi'-e-nik 
g Araby't Oattghter, Bay a Broooi, fte. 
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rentot C. Patsarot 
PalQBfC.d«Gattt C. 
C.hHogqef Land's 



Dovr^eld« Mts., 
Scandinavian 
Range, • • , 
Ural Mta. . , . 
Erzgebirge*Mte,, 
Bohemian Mts., . 

Carpathian Mts, 
Balkan' Mts. . • 
Mt. Etna,«, • . 
)5tix)m'boli.« • . 



I. SorelTof CTeuladaf CCarboMr f C.Conof CStMartinf C 
Traialgarf C St Vincent f C Canroenof C. Finiaterref C OrtQial 
Epdt CCfearf C. Wntht TlwNaief North Capef 



XOVNTAINS. 

.ICevennes*Mt8.y 
AuTergne'^^Mts., 
MontserraU' • 



A.p'cnnine Mts., • 

Mt«Ve8uviu8,«and 
The Alps. 



B0N.,24S.^£.( 

1 25, 9, 10. 

34, 18. 
55 S. E. 

> 68 N. & N. E., 
\ 69N.W. 
'TON. &S.E. 

. 81, 82, 83. 

92 E. 93 W. 1^ , , ,, 
93N.W. jToledoMts., 

> 79 N, E., 80, 81 .Sierra Estrella,* 



Sierra Nevada/ 
|Mt. MuiahacenS 

I 

Sierra Morena.* 



Mts. of Castile.-^ . 



Mt. Blanc« « 

Vosges Mts.,^ 
Jura Mts. . • 



S.&S.W.,93N. 
I W. 

80 S. E. 

>79N.,67S.&S. 
; E.,68S.&S.E, 

) 67 S. W—in the Cheviot Hills, 



Cantabrran Mta., 
Pyr'enees Mts. 
Snowden Mt. . . 



N. W. part of 
I Sardinia. 
67 M. & N. 
67 M. & S. W. 



Grampian Hills, . 
Mt. Hecla.' • 



78 N, E. 

66 S., 78 N. 

78 *S. 

89 S. 
189Tr-the highest 
V peak of the Si- 
) erra Nevada. 
I 88 E., 89 M., <Sc 

S w. 

88 W.&N. E. 
89 N. W. 

76 S., 88 N. W. 

77 S. W., 76 S. 
E. 

76 N., 77 N. 

78 M. &W.,77E. 
52 W. 

37 & 
37 W. 

20— in the S.part 
of Iceland. 



XOVlTTAIVa, 

AA-^Frvm QreeiUand*9lef JbuntMnt, 



T%e European mountains, 

To harmonize we try ; 
May poesy her fountains 

Of flowing verse supply ; 
At Dovrefleldo she glances 

In Norway's chill domain. 
Then eastwardljr advances 

To Scandinavia's chain. 
2 
Now let our observation 

To Ural Mountains change ; 
Then be its destination 

To Erzgebirge* range. . 
Bohemian Mountains murky. 

The proud Carpathian chain. 
And Mounts Balkan' in Turkey, 

Successively we gain. 
3 
The fenciful spectator 

To Etna now may go, 
And Strom'boli's red crater, 

Forever in a glow. 

« Or Oofrefield. - b erU'geh-beer'ffeli. « Volcano. il vozh. 
^** Snow-clad Ridge.^ A mo- ray' *DaK. i ei-lrt^'-yah. ikat-ieeT' 
•r raJi-iiay-yab'-dBh /moo-lahah-then'. 



l*he Apennines extending 

Through Italy, toehold ; 
Then see the Alps ascending, 

All comfortless and cold. 
4 
Vesuvius, sometimes blazing, 

With heaving pains is vex*d ; 
Mount Blanc, thy height amazing. 

Shall claim our notice next 
See Vosgesd and Jura standing 

With aspects grim and stern, 
Cevennes high peaks commanding. 

And Mountains of Aavergne. 
5 
Lo Montserrat impending 

Above the grassy plain ; 
Nevada!^ see ascending. 

The famous ** snow-clad chain." 
And now, admired by many, 

Bekold Mulahacen;' 
Next onward to Morena, 

We urge our flight again. 

• 9«-vean'. /o«>«rii 
k The Sicrt* »»v*da, H( 



xiniWK* 



W 



Toledo MouDtaLns Spa&iiafa 

Borne liotico will iuvite ; 
And as the vapors vamsby 

Estrella is in sight/ 
Oar coarse sball now be tal^n 

To Castile Mounts in Spaiq ; 
Nor shalt thoa be forsaken, 

Kenown'd Canta'brian chain. 



Now IB iiqagiiiatlon, 

The Pyrenees we seek ; 
And Snowden's elevation. 

South Britain's tallest peak. 
The Cheviot's summits taper. 

The Grampian's lost in mist. 
And Hecla, wrapp'd in vapor, 

Are last upon the list 



Qtte8tion8,—Wh9t is a mountain ! Where are the DoyrefieM Mtai Aim. They are in the 
southern part oi Norway, extending northeast and aouthwest^r-Tbe Scanliinavian Range?* 
Ati8. It is between Norw^ and Swedeoi extending northeast and soathwestt and is 7500 feet 
high. Ural Mt& Atii. Thej are an extensiira chain between Russia and Siberia, extending 
nerth and south, and are 4000 leet high* Erzgebirge Mta. t Am. They an between the 
nortliweaceifi part of Austria and the southeastern part of Saxony^ extending noctheast and 
southwest* and ave about 100 raiJea bag and 3900 feet high. 

Where are the Bohemian Mts.f Ans. They are between -^ — , extending , and are 

4500 feet high.~>CarpathianMt8.f Ang, They extend through the northern and northeastern 
part of Austria* form the boundaiy between the soudieastem part of Austria and a part of 
Turkey, and are from 6000 to 9000 feet higb— Balkan Mts.? Atu, They are a chain of 
mountains in Turkey, conuneneing near the Gulf of Venice and extending eastwaid to the 
Black Sea throwing off branches to the north and sputh, and are 700 miles loiig.^Mt. Ettia f 
Ana. It is a volcanic mounuiin m the eastern part of the Island of Sicily, and is 10370 feet 
high.—Strom'bolit Am. It is a volcanic mountain on one of the Lipari Islands, nearly 3000 
teot high. It has glowed incessantly for 2000 years, its flames are seen at night 100 miles dis- 
tant, and it serves as a light-house to sailon ia Uie Medberranean* 

Where are the Apenninesf An$. They extend through the whole length of Italy from 
northwest to southeast, and are from 6000 to lOdOOO feet high.— >Mt Vesuvius f Ans. It is , a 
volcanic mountain in the Kingdom of Naples, 10 miles nearly £. of Naples, ihe capiuil, and is 
S390 feet high.— >The Alpst Atu. They form part of the boundary between France and Sar- 
dinia, pass through the northwestern pert of Sardinia, form part of the boundary between 
Sardinia and Switzerland, pass through the southern part of Switzerland, form part of the 
boundaiy between Switzerland, and Lombardy and Venice, and then divide into two ranges^ 
one of which extends eastward into Austria, the other, forming mostof the boundaiy between 
Lombardy and Venice, and Austria, terminates near the northern extremity of the Gulf of 
Venice They are one of the most extensive, and the highest mountain range in Europe. — 
Mount Kanct Ant, It is in die northwester^ part of Sardinia, and is 15i,74fi feet high, the 
highest peak of the Alps, and the most elevated mountain in Europe. 

Where are the Vosges Mt&f Ana. They are in , and are 4,500 feet high.-^ura Mtaf 

Ana. They are • , and are 9',300 feet high.-rCevennes Mts.? Ana. They are in — ^ and 

are 5,300 feet high.— Auvergne Mts.? Ana. They are in , and are 6,470 feet high.— Mont- 

serratl Ana. It is in — » and is 3,937 feet high.— Sierra Nevada? Ana. They are in — — 

extending . Mt Mulahacenf Ana. It is the highest peak of the Sierra Nevada, and is 

11,658 feet high.— Siena Morenaf Ana. They are m , extending .and are 5,883 

feet high.— Toledo Mt&f Ana. They are in , extending . Sierra Estrella f They 

are in — -, extending — -. and are 8,520 feet high.— Mta of Castile? Ana. They are in 

, extending — . Cantabrian Mts.t Ana. They are m * extending — » and am 

11,200 feet high. 

Where are the Pyrenees Mt&t Ana. They form the boundary between . extending 

from the Bay of Biscay to the Mediterranean, and are 11,318 feet high.— Snowden MU Ana 

It is in , and is 8,571 feet high— Cheviot Hills? Ana. They form part of the boundary 

between — , and are 2,658 feet high.-7-Orampian Hills! Mt. Hecia ? See page 29. 

* Balbi applies the name ** SeandinaYiai^ Chafn** to the great mountain range which eommencet 
ta the S. part of Norway and rune N. E^ Arming N. <tf «• 03d parallel, the boundarjr between 
Norway and Sweden. The Doyrefield mountains compriae the highest part of this chain in Nof» 
way, though the name it sometimererroneoaaly applied to the whole range. (See D&vaxfiklss i* 
.Bftldwui>B CNuMteer.) 
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Lake Miosen,^ • 
Lake Wener, • 
l^k e Wetter. . 
Lake Malar, . • 
Lake Silian, • • 
Lake Storsion. • 
Lake Ena'ire, « 
Lake Imandra,^ • 
Lake Ule&, . , 

LakeKal'ia,. • 
Lake Pa'rus, • 
Lake Top. « • 



Lake One'ga, ' • 
Lake Ladoga,^ • 
Lake Ilmen\ 



26 S. W. 

40 N. 
40N.E.41N. 

41 N. 
25S.E, 
25N.E. 

UN. 
12 M. 
28 N. 

28 M. 

28 E. 

29 N. a 

29 E. 
29 S, W, 
44 W. 



Lake Peipus,' • 
Platten-See, • • 
,W, Lak e Cela'no.* . 

Lake Garda. 
Lake Como, , • 
Lak e Luga'no/ • ) 

Lake Maggiore/ ) 
Lake Constance, 

Lake Lucerne'* . > 



Lake Zurich. • • > 
Lake Geneva,* 
LakeNeufatchel'.<| 



43 N. of At. 

69 M. 

80 E. 

68 S. W. 

67 S. E. 

next W. of Como 

in order. 
67 E. 
67, in the interior 

of Switzerland. 
67, next N. E. of 

L. Lucerne. 
67 S. W. 
67, next N. of L. 

Geneva. 



lULKBg. 
Az»— 71« JMrrf Smi$$ B^. 

I 

Now the lakes, yes the beautiAil lakes we recite. 

All the lakes which in Europe are seen ; f 

And first Lake Miosen our eyes shall delight, 
Then Lake Wener most fair and sereatb 
In Swedish ground Lake Wetter lies, 
And there I^ke Malar charms our eyes ; 
Lsike Silian, lake Storsion, open to sigbc. 
Then £nare, Imandra we meet 
a 
Lake Ule&, Lake Ealla, Lake t'urus. Lake Top, 

All of these and Onega we note ; 
Then awhile at Ladoga perhaps we may stop, 
And a line to Lake Ilmen devote. 
Lake Peipus^ is large in size, ,* 

'Midst Russia's frozen fields it lies, ' 

Now a glance let the muse upon Flatten See drop, 
On Cela'no in fiincy we fioat 
3 
Then a place for Lakes Garda and Como prepare, 

Next thy station, Lugano, we tell; 
Lake Ma^giore^ ("the large lake,'*) thy place we decUre, 
As ancient Verha'nus known veil; 
And now to Switzerland we tui% 
See Constance, Zurich, and Lucerne ; 
Lake Geneva our musical honors shall share. 
And we finish with Lake Neufchatel* 

Qiie«eion%~What is a lake! Where is Lake Miosen f Ans, It is in the loitthessterB * 
ptt of Norway. — L. Wener f Aru. It is in the southwestern: part of Swedds.— L. W^ter 
L. MalarT L. Silian? L. Storsion! L. Enare? L. Imandm? L. Uieaf L. KaUat L. Funis 
U Topf L. Onega? L. Ladoga! L. Ihncn! U Feipus! Flatten See! U Celanot L. Gardat 
L. Cemo! L. Lugano! L. Maggiore? L. Ccmatancsif L. Loceme? L. Zurich! L. Geneva? 
L. Neufchatel? 



mfBb'O' -sea. I a-man' -drali. 
g mad-Jo' -ray. 



slad'O'-ga^ dpa'*e-poooe « ehaj-lah'-no. fhtoatk' -mm. 
k or Lrtna. i Basli4ik-t«l'. 
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XlTBia. 



GlonunenR. 
Claia River, 
Danl River. 
Ljusfie'R., 
In'dakiR., 
An'german. 
River. • , 
U'mea* R^, 



River» . 
Lu'lea R. 



Kallx'R.y . 
Tor'nea R., 
K em^i R. - 
Ijo» River, ', 
U'lea R., < 
Onega R. « 

Dwina R., . 

Vaga^R., , 
SookhonaR, 

Ypog« R., . 

Vitcheg'da 
River. ,. 
Pine'ga R. . 

Mezeoe/R., 

Vash'ka R., 
Pe tcho'ra R. 

Volga R., . 

Kama R.> . 

Vi atka R. , 
Vetlooga R., 
Oka R., , . 
Moskwa R, • 
Mocksha R. 
Soora R., • 

Don R. • • 



Hiles 

in 
length, 

260 
250 
800 

200 
150 

200 
800 
175 
200 

22a 
275 
176 

200 
100 
826 

700 

250 
376 

200 

300 
850 

425 

200 

625 

2100 

900 

450 

225 
650 
250 
150 
325 

1000 
800 



Medvieditsa 
River, . . 



« Inoot'-nay.. la in 
/mf/-ain'. ^ he^-per. 



Loeaiion on the Map* 

25W.,40N.W, 
40 N., 25 S. 
26S.,25S.?L 

25 E., 26 W, 
26M.,25N.E. 

J26N.W.&M. 

26 N. E. 
ORE. 
9E., lOS.W, 
10 w; 6i S. 

10 E.- 

11 W. 

11M.&S.W. 

28 N. W. 

80 N, E. 

81N.W.<S5E., 
32 W, 

81 M. 
31 S. E. 
47 N.W. 32 S. 

W. : 

32E.,88S.W. 

31 N. E. 
32N.E.,15S. 

I W. 

32 M. & N.W. 
34,16. 

75,62,46,44 M. 

47 S. a 48 S. 
> dcN. 
47 E. . 
47 W. 
46 S., 60 K 
45 S. 

61 N. 

61E.,62.N.W, 

74M.&N.W., 

;60S,E.&N.W. 

1 61 S. E. 



Khoper R., 
Voronezh'R. 


milee 
175 


Dcmetz R., . 


450 


Dniepex'R., 


1000 


Desna R. • 


400 


Piipets R., « 
BoffR.,. , 
Dnieate^R. 


425 
425 
500 


Danube It., 


1700 


Pruth R., • 
Ser'ethR. . 


400 
250 


Aluta* R., . 


200 


TheisafR., . 
Maro8»R. • 


450 
800 


March R., . 


150 


Isec'R., . • 


150 


InnJR. • • 


800 

■ 


DraveR.» • 


400 


Miihi^., . 


200 


SaveR.. • 


400 


Morava R., 
Maritza R., 
VarMar'R.. . 


225 
200 
150 


Adige«R., . 


200 


PoR., . - 


425 



J63 N. W., 
5N*,e9M.6' 



Sufediih sonnds Hk* the Ekigtifh e. 
Anees'-ter. ItffAtoats: itiee. 

11 



lioeation oh the Hap. 

61 S. 
60 E. 

74 W., 73 N. 
?72!S.E.&N., 
J 59 W., 44 S. 

69.E..&S.W. 

68 M. 

72W.,71NJEL 
71E.,70N.E. 
82 

67E. 
71.M.&S. 
71S. W. 

82N.E.,70S. 
E 

76W.&S.W. 
70S. 

69-N. 
>68M.,flowaN. 
>^N.E. into the 
) Danube. 

flows K 

E. into 

Danube. 

68 S. of E., 69 
S.E.&S.ofW^ 
rises hi 68 by 
two branches, 
flows S. £. into 
the Danube. 

>69W., 68 Ev, 
> flows E.&S.E. 
J into the Drave. 

69 S. W. & S. 
82M.&N.W. 
83 S. W. 
82.M. &S« 

68 S.W., flows 

S. W. & S. E. 

into the Gulf of 

Venice. 

80 N. 67 S. A 

S.E. 



ee^yo.- drth'Wat^k, «or 
ftorMnroteb. fe«-aer. 



J Lianube. 
>68M.,floi 
>N.&N.I 
7 the Danu] 



at 



KEY TO FELXOir't OffTLINS HAFf . 



Tiber R. 



length. 

150 
AmoR.) J 150 



' Rhone R., . 



Sflfoiie*R. 



Ebro R., 
Guadalaviar 
River, 
SegumR. 

Guadalquivir 

River, • 
GuadianaR., 
T agusR. 
Mondego R^ 

Douro* R., • 
Mi nho^R. . 

Garonde R., 

Garonne R.. 
D ordogoe R 

LotR. , . 
"Tarn R. , . 



Loirefll. • 676 
200 

250 



Vienne'R. 
Chep^. , 

AlIier^R. . 



Seine^R., 
Mame R., 

Scheldti R. 



Meuse R., 



Uilei 

in 
lei 



575 

200 
40C 
125 
176 
S50 

425 
575 
125 

500 
200 

875 

325 
150 

226 
150 



225 

475 
250 

200 



400 



Loemtion on Um Ma^ 
60 M. 

80,intheN.part| 
of Tuscany, 
78 N. E., 67 
S. W., flows 
'through Lokel 
Geneva. 
67W^66S.E: 

78&W.,77M* 

1 89N.E.,77S.E. 

89N.&N.E. 

|88S.E„89W, 

68 M., 89 N. 

88 N. 

76 8. & S. W 
>77W.,76S.of 
JM. 

76 M. 

including thel 

Garonne, 65 S. 

E., 78 N. W, 
^77N.E.,78N. 

W.jsourconear 
JM. 

78N.W. 

78, and next S, 
E. of Dordogoe 
in order. 
65E.,66M.& 
S. E. 

66 S. W. 
) 66 S. & W., 

> flows N,&W, 
7 into the Loire. 
} 66 S., flows N. 

> into the Loire. 
66N.W.&E 

67 W., 66 E. 
)5dS. E.,inthe| 
>N. W. of Bel 
7 gium. 

I 67W.,66N.E.< 
J54S.W. 



Rhine R., 
Moselle R. 

Neckir R., 

Mayn/R., 
E ms R. . 

Weser R., 
Fulda R., 

ElbeR. . 



Saale'R., 
Mulde*R., 
M oldau^R . 
Spree^R., 
O'der R., 
W arta^ R > 

Vistula R., 

Bug^., • 
Niemen R. 

Vilia'-R., 
Duna R., 

Neva R. . 



Volkof'R., 
Masta'R., 

Barrow R. 



Shannon R. 
BoyneR., 

.Clyde R. 



Milai 

in 
laagth. 

. 950 
275 

150 

225 

175 
SOO 
100 

700 

150 
125 
175 
276 

476 

225 

550 

250 
400 

126 
450 

35 

125 
200 

100 

225 
100 

76 



Location en the Ma^ 

>67M.&N.,54 

4S.&W.,53E. 

67N.W.,54S. 

)67N.E.inthe 
W.partofWir- 
temburg, in N. 
part of Baden. 
)54S.E.,67N. 
tE„68N.W, 
54 M. 

54 E. dc S. E. 

54 s. a 

>64N.E.,551iL 
J &S.E.,66S.W. 

55 M. & S. 
)65S.,&neztEL 
(of Sa«leR. 

68N.E.,65S.a 

55M.,E.,dKS.B« 

>55N.E.&E., 

1 56 S. W. & 8. 

56 M. & W. 
>66E.,57W,di 
(S.W. 

57M.d2;S. E. 

42 S., 57 N, E 

>58N.W.,42S. 
$E. 

43 S. 

) 44 N. W., St 

> Petensburg ia 
) situated on it. 

44N.W.&N. 

44 £.&N.cf M. 

!51,intheS.E. 
part of Ireland, 
flows S. into ths 
Atlantic, 

51 W. &#M. 

> 51, next N. of 
5 Dublin. 

i 37 S. W., flowfc 
\ N. W. into the 
) Firth of Clyde 



• ■rao. lorDomo. e moon' -70. tfiwar. «Te*on'-Qa. /share, ^al-le-ay. Aiana 

WrSchelde. jfinine. l(fi>ol'-4ah» liah'4e. ■iiBOoK.ddi. unol'-dow. eepray. /ot 
axtha. fboof. rve^Ie-ah. 



MUBOTMm 



n 



Spey R., 



Tay R., , 



Milat 

in 
length. 

100 



125 



Location on the Mep. 

) 87 M*, flows N. 
VE. & N. into 
5 Moray Firth. 

) 87 W^ flows a 
VE.&E.iAtothe 
) North Sea. 



Tweed R. 



I Milee I 

in Locauon on the Map. 
lengtlk' 
1 i >87S., flows E. 



Humber 



R., i6(r 



Thames W* 
Severn R. J 



00 Vinio the North 
>Sea. 

62N.E.,63N. 
W. 

52S.E.,5da 
W. 
2001 ' 52 M. 



225 



KiyxML 

Ant— £oii»y Voon. 
1 9 

Ye Bordpean Rivers &]r, To Khoper, Voronezh advance, 

Our verse yonr varied charms extols, There Donetz, Dni^r, D^na, see ; 
(n n<Hrtheni climes commencing, where At Pripets, Bog, and IJniester glance, 
The swift Norwegian Glommen ndls. Then, DiBuinbe, let us turn to thee. 
8 10 

Clara and Dahl in Sweden rise, Pmth from the prood Carpathian Mounts 

There Ljnane* likewise has its scarce ; Onward to meet the Ehinabe glides ; 
There Indals' flow the muse espies, SsA^th, and then Aluta's founts 
And, Ang^erman, thy rapid course. Pour forth their tributary tides. 



Sweden, with rivers richly blessM, 

U'mea and Skellef tea claims, 
Delights in Lulea's sparklmg crest* 

And Ealix, as a fovorlte, names. 
4 
To Tor'nea River next attend, 

And Kem'i, watering Russian ground ; 
A glance on Ijof River bend, Then shall Morava's stream appear. 

Then to the banks of Ulea} bound. And soon Maritza meets the eye. 
6 13 

Onega to tiie White Sea flowSi Next Vardar, AdigelT are found. 

There Dwina's mouth we see expand ; _ And then tiie fluaed Italian Po ; 



11 
The TheissI) and Maros likewise go 

To meetwithDanube's glist'ningwave;! 
Thither the March and &er flow, 
And thither speed the Inn and Draye 
12 
To Turkish lands we now draw near, 
The Rivers Muhr and Save pass by 



Next Vaga swollen by Russian snows, 

And swift Sookhona shall be scanned. 
6 
Add Yoogj, Vitchegda to the train 

Of Dwina's tributary streams ; 
Then s^ Pinega and Mezene} 

Reflect the languid solar beams. 
7 
Vashka, Petcho^ra next we reach, 

And Volga, Russian Rivers all ; 
See Kama and Viatka,*-each 

Is found in Volga's stream to ML 
8 
Now to Vetlooga we pass on. 

To Oka, Modcwa, Mocksha haste ; 
Xext languid Soora and the Don, 

And Medvieditsa may be traced* 



See Tiber, (Romaq stream renown'd,) 

And then to Tuscan Amo ga 
U 
Next we behold impetuous Rhone, 

Proceeding^Bouthward to the main. 
Eastward in Trance we find the Saone, 

But Ebro flows through fields of Spaini 
15 
Lo Guadalaviar most pure, 

Segura, Guadalquivir, see; 
Trace Guadiana's source obscure. 

Then, Tagus, let us turn to thee. 
16 
Mondego claims a transient glance, 

To Douro, Minho then pass on ; 
Next on the western coast of France, 

Gironde we reach, and &ir Garonne 



* l^-opa'ne, to be pronoonced in two lyllables, almoet like iTooe'nee. 
I a in Swediak ■oonoe like ike Englieli e. | mez-un'. 



I tieo. 



t ee'-ym 
Tekde-ie. 



a KEY TO PSLTOir'a OtrrUITE HAPS. 

17 .31 

Two tributaries to th« last^ Lo Rivers, Mulde, Moldao, Spree, 

The Barnes Doidogne and Lot obtain ; Then Oder's winding dooise bdiold ; 
Tarn, Ld2e,VieDne, and Cher are {Mun'd, Warta and Vis'tula we see, 

To reach the Allier* and Seine. And Bug and Niemen's torrent bold. 

18 22 
Mame likewise runs thro' Gallic ground, Vilia and Duna are surveyed, 

But Scheldt to Belgium we assign ; And Neva, swollen by Russian 
Thy name, ch Mouse, the muse shall %iows; 

sound, Here icy Volkof is display'd, 

And celebrate the glorious Rhine. And there the languid Masta flows. 

19 23 

Rhine's tributary stream, Moselle^ From these to verdant Erin leap, 

Pursues its pourse o'er Prussian plains And reach the Barrow's grassy side ; 

Of German Neckar next we tell. Shannon and Boyne shall fSrin keep, 

And Mayn poetic note obtains. Bat Caledonia boasts her Clyde. 

20 24 

To North Sea, Ems and Wes^ run, The Spey and Tay to Sootknd fiOl, 
And Fulda into Weser pours ; On Scottish bcKders Tweed is traced ; 

The German Elbe we must not shun. But Humbor, Thames and Severn, all 
Nor scorn to tread on Saale'sf shores. In En^^iah limits axe embiaeed, 

Qttetti€n$.-^W\Mt is a river f When is CSommen Riverf Am*, It rises m the DovrefieU 
Monntainsb flows fimt a ■ontheasterly. then a sonthsriy eoime into the Skager Reck, and is 
250 miles iong.-<:;]ara R.? Dafal R.t ZjuBiie R.| Indals lU Angennan R.? Umea BJ 
SkellefteaR.! Lnlea&f KaiixR.? TotneaR.1 KemiR.t )j'o9.f UieaRt Onega R.T 
Dwina R? Ana. It rises in the northeastern interior of Russia, flows a genetai northwesteriy 
course into the tVliite Sea, and is 700 miles long. 

Where is Vaga R.r Sookhona R.f YoogR.? VitchegdaR.? BiBegaR.! MeieiieR.f Vaahka 
R.? Petchora R.f Volga R.f Am. It rises in the western interior of Russia, flows first asoath- 
easterly, ^n» northeasterly, then a southeasterly, then a southwesterly* and lastly a south- 
easterly course into the Caspian Sea, and is 2100 miles long.— Kama R.f Viatka R.? Vet- 
kMga R.r Oka R.1 Moskwa R.f Mocksha R.? Soora Rf DonlLf Medviedttsa R.f 
Khoper R.f Voronezh R.? Donetz R.f Dnieper R.f Desoa R.f Pripets H.t Bog BJ 
Dniester Hf 

Where is Uie Danube R.f An§. It rises in Baden, flews first a northsastly, then a. sooth- 
easterly, then an eaateriy, then a southerly, then a southeasterly, then an easterly, then a north- 
easterly, and lastly an easterly course into the Black Sea, passing through Wurteniboig, Ba- 
varia, Austria, aiid Turkey, forming part of the boundary between Austria hmI Tuzkey, 
Turkey and Russia, and is 1700 miles long.— Pruth R.f Sereth R.f Aluta R.f 

Where is Theiss RA Maros R.? March R.I Iser R.f Ihn R.f Drave R.t Mubr R.? 
Save R.r Morava R.f Maritza R.? Vardar R.t Adige R.f Po R.t Tiber R.f Amo R.? 
Rhone lt.f Saone R.f £broR.f Guadalariar R. f SeguraR.f Gnadalquivir R? Guadiana 
R.t TagusR.r MondegoR.? Douro R.? MinhoR.? GirondeR.? Garonne R.? Dardogne 
R.f Lot R.? Tarn R.r Loire R.r Vienna R. Cher R.? Ailier RX Seine R.f Mame RJ 
Scheldt R.r Meuse R.r Rhine R.? Moselle R.t Neckar R.t MaynR.I 

Where is Ems R-f Weser R.? Fulda R.? Elbe R.? Saale Itf Mulde R.? Moldau R.? 
Spree R.t Oder R.? Warta R.? Vistula R.? Bug R.t Niemen R.f Vilia R-f Duna RJ 
NevaR.! Volkof R.? Masta R.r BanowR.f Shannon R.f Boyne R.? Clyde R.f Spey 
JU TayR.? Tweed R.t Humber R.f Thames R.r Severn R.? 

• al-e^y. t sah'leh. 



ASIA. 

t Bqpmm JDJkfi, 1^000,00Q.-*^Po{R]latioii» 4£0,000i000.— Popi to aq. m., 29. 



\ 



1. Asia is the largest and most populous grand division of the globe. 

^. It was the seat of some of the most powerful empires of antiquity 
and tho cradle of civilization, learning, and the arts. 

d. Asia was the theatre of nearly all the great and interesting* events 
recorded in the Bible. Here our first parents were created ; here lived ths 
patriarchs and prqphets l here the ark rested after the flood ; and here our 
Saviour was bom, lived, and died. 

4. The Asiatics are noted for transmitting their customs, manners, and 
institutions, unaltered, from age to age; mid for centuries they have ap- 
parently made little advancemleDi'in the ^rts and sciences. 

5. Asia is, distinguished for the variety c^id value of its products. It 
supplies other countries with tea, produces the most fragrant plants, the 
most delicious fruits, nxatiy of th6 most valuable drugs, and the finest gums, 
spices, and perfumes. In the quantity, variety, and beauty of its gems, 
and in the richness of its metals, it excels all other parts of the earth. 
The southern part conceals in its bosom the most beautiiful diamonds, while 
its waves flow over the purest pearls and c(»rala. 

Que$ti<M$.^^h What i» the comparative size and population of Ana? 2. What was it 
formerly? 3. What events oocorred there? 4 For what are the ABiatics noted? 5. For 
what is Asia distinguished ? With what does it supply other countries? In what doee it ex- 
cel all other parts of the earth? What ocean on the N.? On the E.? on the S.? What grand 
diTision of the earth on the W. & N. W.? What mountains divide Asia from Europe on the 
Nf. W.? Ans. The Ural or Oural* Mts. What grand division on the S. W.t Ans, Africa. 
What sea separates Asia from Africa ? Ans, The Red Sea. What isthmus connects Ami 
with Africa? Am, The Isthmus of Suez, (|S3 S. W.) 

AxB— Jflntf Lung agns, 

1 
Land of the East ! what great events upon thy records shine ! 
Stupendous works of Providence and gifts of grace divine ! 
In Asia, on the holy mount, Heaven's mandates were reveal'd, 
In Asia too, on Calvary, was oar red^nption seaPd. 

2 
There Eden smiled, where misery now extends a horrid shade. 
There most degraded men abide where man was perfect made; 
The land which gave religion birth, idolatry maintains, 
And where the sun of science rose, the night of ignorance reigns. 



• It •hoidd h > observed that a large number of the names of Asia and Africa (at well at many 
ttsTy, even by the best geographers. We would particularly r«- 



in Russia) ara />ften written variousT) 



fer those teachers who may be desirous of understanding this important but somewhat perplexing 
subject, to the *'Ta3M of DiFmBUt Spklusos,'^ at the end of the InlroducHon, in Baldwin's Pio« 
■ooneing Gazetteer ; and also to the remarks on pp. tS and S9 of the same w«rk. 

86 , 
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KEY TO PSLTOn^S OUTLXITS XAIV. 



Siberia,* the capital is i 
Om sk. . , , . • ' 

Chinese Empire, com- 1 
prises four divisions. ' 

1. China, the capital \ 
is Peking . . . . 

2. Thibet,! the capi- 
tal is ~ 



FOUnCAL DIVISIONS. 

■ 20. 28. 40. hiflT'/^Itlf^t^P- J «6 M. & S. 



3w Chinese Tortary, 
inhabited by roving 
Ta rtars. , , , . 

4. Core'a, the capital, 

'Kingkita'o^ • • . 

Empire of Japan',| the 

cap ital is Yed do.§ , 

Anam, the capital is 
Hu e.*** . . . . 

Siam, the capital is 
Bangkok'. • « • 

Malac'ca, the capital, 
Malaoca.|| , • • • 

Birma, the capital, 
Monchoboo'. • • • 

Hindostan", the capital, i 
Ca k;utta.ir . . . ' 

Beloochistan'f the cap- i 
ttal is Kelat'. ... 



54, 58, 68, 

83. 
70, 71, 82, 

83. 

69 S., 68 S., 
67 E. 

64, 56, 58. 



itai is CabooL ** . 

IndependentTartarytt j 
inhabited by hordes] 
of Tartars. . . •) 

Khi' va,ff the capital is \ 
Khiva. . •' • • • 

Khokand',ftthe capital 
is Khokand.|{ • • 

Bokha'ra^fthe capital, 
Bokha'ra 



I 

> 72 N. & N.tPema^U^ capital is y^^^ ^^ ^ 



E. 

73, 74 N. 
W., 60. 



51,52. 

51 E. & S. 

52 E. & S. 
E. 

66 N. W., 

52 S 



Arabia,}} inhaUted by 
tribes of Ar'abs. 



93M.,N.,&i^ Hedjas,^the capi. 

V ,,. ^ tal is Mecca. . 
>93 W., 92 

\ E. 

>10d W. & 

\ s. 

> 81 M. & S., 
S 92 N. 

79, 80, 90. 

78 N, 



2. Yem'en,§§ the capi* 
tal is Sanaa'. • • • < 

2. Oman',§§ the capi- i 
tal is Muscat'. • • \ 

4. Nedj'ed,^^ the capi- i 
tal, Derreyeh. HII • . ^ 

Turkey, the capital,! 
Constantinople. • • | 



75N.E„76, 

77, 87. 
76 N. & E., 

76 W. J^ 

aw. 

;87M. 
I77M. & S. 

; E. 

1 76 M. & S. 

^e3M.&N., 
. 64M.&N: 

) w. 



mWHCAK DIVItlOVS. 



Hofw to the Asiatic clime 
Our labors are addressM ; 

Its chief divisbns all shall b& 
Melodiously ezpre8B*d. 



ri^ia^ at the north ezGreme 
FVibt by the Arctic Sea« 
Siberiik rul^^ Vy ni&rtial Omsk* 
Sliall here recorded be. 



* Or Rassia in A»itf.— The temtorf ifidth lies between the Cae^ien Sea (SO E.) and the Bladi 
Ipea (40 M.) it called Caueaisian Raeeia. The country lyii^ along the northern eide of the Caa> 
aaseus Mountaine is called Circastia ; that along the aouthem side, Georgia. 

t The weetem paK of thie dirifion if ealled Ottle Thibet. 

t The Kmpire of Japan coneistB of laTeral large and a great nomber of small islanda. 

i Or Jeddo. 

I Malacca, in the soa&west part on the eoasu 

H Calcutta, on an arm of the Ganges. (80 S. £.) 

•• Cabool, in the E. part (ME.) ^^ ^. ^ 

It Indepewdent Tartary is dirided into a Bumbe* of independent «■<«•<» MUnft$, which rary 
tfrreatly in extent and population, and are governed by chie» or kkanM, The principal khanau are 
nCbivah. (kee-vah) Khokand, and Bokhara, tt or Khokan. . , ^ ... ^ • 

U Arabia, from the earHest ages, has been divided into numerous independent tribes and state*. 
Kach tribe is under the government of its own chief or sheik, who exercises ^mriarchal authority 
The principal states are Hedjaz, Yemen, Omen, and Nedjed. 

lU Or Deraye. *** hoo-ay' . a bel-oo-chis-tan' 



MXA. 



W 



. 3 
Th<* Chitiese Empire &rther mqu 

In four divisions lies{ 
China the first, and there Pekin 
A capital 6upplie& 
4 
Thibeti with Lassa its chief town, 

Is stationed fiirther west; 
Then Chinese Tartary appeax% 
By roving tribes possessed. 
5 
Coreai by Kingkitao ruled, 

The fourth division makes; 
Then comes the Empire of Japazif 
The rule there Yeddo takes. 
6 
Anam, or Cochin China see, 

Where Hue<> takes command ; 
Siam, by Bangkok ruled, shall then 
More southwardly be scann'd. 
7 . 

Malacca next we reach* and find 

Madacca there holds sway ; 
Then Birma and its capital, 

CallM Moncfaoboo, survey. 
8 
B^old the land of Hindostan, 

Calcutta rules o'er that; 
Beloochistan will then appear, 

Its capital Kelat 



A&hanistan is now belielo, 

Its capital Cabool ; 
See Independent Tartary, 

Where roring Tartars rale. 
10 
Three Tartar stated invite our song ; 

Khiva, with namesake town, [weiim 
And Kbokand next, where KoosanJ 

The governmental crown. 
11 
Bokhara third ; Bokhara there 

As capital we scan; 
Then Persia claims attention next, 

Its capital Tehran'. 
12 
Arabia next, iand its chief states. 

In number fi)ur, we greet ; 
Hedjaz is fivlt and Mecca is 

Its governmental seat. 

Then Yemen takes the second placo, 

Santo' there holds the sway ; 
And Oman, governed by Muscat, 
Is third in this array. 
14 
. Nedied, by Derreyeh^ controlled. 

The finirth division makes ; 
Last Turkey comes, and there the rule 
Constantuiople tdces. 



Qiteitimu. — W^iat are the political divisions of Anal Nams and point out each division 
with its capital In what laUtude is Asia f In what zope is di^ greater part of it t In what 
xone is the southern part t The northern part t 

What divisions are crossed hy tbs parallel ef 10^ N. latitude f By the parallel of 20.^ N^ 
ktitudef By (he parallel of 3(K* N. latitndet By the parallel of 40^ N. latitudet By die 
paiaUel of SO^'N. latitude! By the pat^ of fiO* IV, latitude! What divisions ara eitMaad 
by the meridian of 40" £. longUndet By the meridian of fiO^ & loogitudef By the m«YidiaD 
^ G09E. longitudel By the meridian of BOP^ G. loQgRud«t By the meridian of 100" £ 
loogitudef By lite meridian of llO^E: loogitudef '^ 



OCEANS, SEAS, GV\ra, BAYS, STHAntI, AKD CHANNELS. 



Pacific Ocean, 11000 
m. 1. & 7000 w. 



Asia. 



»»»»is.of*» 



Indian Ocean, 6000 . « - , . 
ni.l.&4000w. .S*-^* ^^^ 
N. of Asia. 



Arctic Ocean, 
Sea of Kara,« 
Gulf of Obi. 



Yenisei^'Gulf, • - • 
Gulf of the Le'na, 
Behring's Strait. • 



19 N. W. 

20 N., 5 S. 
6S. 

11 S. 6i M. 
82 N, 



^ Sea of Kaii^tchat'ka,« 47, 31. 
Gulf of Anadeer', • 30 M. & R 
Gulf of Pepjen sky. . 29 M. 
Sea of Okhotsk', 1200 >44, 45, 60 
m. L&700W, • .] N. 



Perouse/^trait, • 
Sea of Japan^ • • 

Channel bf Tartary. 



60 W. 

► 73 N., 59 S. 

&E. 

► 44S.W.,6p 

' N.W. 



«.koo-aj'. *d«r-ftj.e]u ekah'-rah. if yaa-e-iaj'-e. •effKamtehatka. /pe-roof 



a8 



X£T TO FSLTOK^f OVThlKM KAFS. 



Strait of Matsmay,* 
Yeddo Bay, . 
Strait of Core'a. 

Yellow Sea> • 

Petchelee' Gulf, 

East e^Sea. , 

Strait of Pormo'sa, • 

Channel of the Junks, 

Gulf of Tonki n\^ . 

China Sea, 1500 m. 1. 

<S/ 700 w. . , * , 

Gulf of Siam, • « • 

Strait of Malac'ca, • 

Gulf of Martab an^ . 

Bay of Bengal', 1350 

m. w 

Gulf of Manaar'«, • 

Arabian Sea, • • • 

Gulfjof^Cambay'. . 

Gulf of Cutch, . . 

Gulf of Or'mus, . , 

Strait of Ormus* • • 

Peraian Gulf, • 

Gulf of A'den, 
Strait ofBab-el-mandeb 
lied Sea, 1400 m. in I. 

Gulf of Suez, • « * ( 



60 S. W. 
78 E. 
72E.,78W, 

72 M. 6b N. 
71 N.E.,72 
N.W. 

84 N., 72 S, 
83E.,84W. 
83S.W., 
N.W. 
98N.E. 



Mediterranean Sea, 
Gulf of Scanderoon' 
Archipelago.' • 



94. 



93 S. W., 
103 N.W, 
103 S. W. 
92 M. 

91, 92. 

100 N. E. 
89, 78. 
79 S. W, 

78 S. E. . 
77 £• 
77 N. 

77 W., 76 
N.E. 
87 S. E. 
87 S. 
87 W., 76. 

75 N. W., 
63 S. W. 



94 Strait of the Darda-^ 
nelles, from d to 10 v 
m. in w. \. , • . ) 

SeaofMar'mora,150> 
m. in 1 ^ 



Gulf of Ak'abd,«. 
DeadSeti. . • • 



'1 



76 N. 
68 S. 

62E.,63W 
63, the N.E. 
part of the 
Mediterra- 
nean Sea,. 
62 N- 



48S.,62N. 



Strait of Bos'porus,' 
1-} m. in w. • • • 



Black Sear 760 m. 
inL 



4 



Strait of Yenica'le;f2i 
m. in w. « • • • 



Sea of Az(^, 200 m. 
inl 

Caspian Sea, 800 nou 
in 1. « • • • « 

Sea of Aral, 290 m. > 
inl. •••••^ 



48 S. E. 

48 S.E., con- 
nects tho 
Sea of Mar- 
mora with 
the Black 
Sea. 

49 M., W. 
&E. 

49 M., con- 
nects the 

* Black Sea 
with the 
SeaofAzoC 

l49N. 

60E.,51W. 
andS.W. 

51E.,5SW 



OClAVg, CIAS, eULfS, BATS, 8TKAITI, AVB CHAVVXLt. 



1 

Now a lively sonff we raise, 
To the Oceans, Seas, and Bays, 
Gulfs and Straits' to Asia due; 
Come, the pleasih^ theme pursue ; 
First is the Pacific found, 
On the east and sputbeast bound* 

2 

See where Indian Ocean lies^ 
And a southern bound supplies ; 
Then the Arctic Ocean cold, 
Oil the northern ebote behold ; 
Sea of Kara let us mark. 
Then on Obi Gulf embark. 



Yenisei Gulf expands 
Northwardly in Russian lands ; 
Then more eastwardly we go, 
And the Oulf of Lena e^ow ; 
Next through Behring's Strait we sail. 
And' thy sea, Kamtchatka, hail. 
4 
Gulf of Anadeer * explore, 
Placed in Russia's eastern shore ; 
Northward seen in Okhotsk Sea, 
Gulf Penjeosky next may be. 
Sea of Okhotsk we perceive. 
Which by Strait Perouse i we leave. 

fttonqain. • ah'-kak-^ak. 4i^k6»pel'««*^. ••rBMpboruf. /ym-e-kali'-*Ji 
r When fhaJl we thrM meet again Jbo. k or Aiadir. i pe-roox' . 



&Iark the sea we call Japopi 

Tartaa7» tt^j channel eqaa'; 

tf atsmoy Strait and Yed3o Bay, 

And Cbiea Strait survey ; 
Yeljow Sea is now descried, 
Placed on China's eastern side..' 
6 

Gulf of Petdhetee' Ve'trafce,^ 

And in China is its place ; 

Eastern Sea from China lies 

Eastward, as its name implies ; 
Now Formosa Strait pass thronght 
Channel of the Junks to view* 
7 

Next behold the Gulf TonMn, 

China Sea may then be seen ; 

Gulf of Siam contemplate, 

Then behold Malacca Strait; . 
Gulf of Martaban survey, 
Then Bengal's stupendous bay. 
8 

Now in Indian Seas alar. 

Let us find the Gulf Manaar; 

Westward thbn our course shall be^ 

Till we reads Arabian. Sea; 
Next at Gulf Cambar we touch* 
Then proceed to Cult of Cutch. 



Gulf of Onnus now we know, 
Then through Onnus Strait we go ; 
Gulf of Persia greets our eyes» 
llast of Aiidb it lies ; 

Then to Aden Gulf we glide, 
Oil Arabia's southern side. 
.10 
Now a nbted strait appears, ' 
Bafo-el-Mandeb,* *^gate of tears ;'^ 
Next the Red Sea may be found, 
Wheite Egyptuin hosts were drown'd; 
At tile' north of that Red Sea, 
Suez Gulf, thy place shall be. 
11 
Gulf of Akaba we reach, 
Then Dead Sea's asphaltic beaeh ; 
See the Mediterranean soon, ' 
Theu the Gulf of Scanderoon ; 
Next a passing glance bestow 
On the Archipelago. 
13 
Strait (^ Dardanelles is spied. 
Castellated on each side ; 
. Seaof Mazmora.wehail, i 
Then upon the Bosporus sail ; 
Next on B)ack Sea will we wait. 
Then on Yenicale' Strait 
18 

Sea of Azof next isl ^nd, 
... Bordering on Circassian ground ; . . . 
Caspian Sea a place demands, 
' Eastward of Circassian hnds ; 
. . / Last the Sea of Aral take, 

Scarce distinguiciied from a lake. 

Qiieiii'oM.— What is mi oeesaf . Beoeiibethe Pacific Ocean. See page QX-^Tbe Indian 
Ocean. Am, It is one of the largest bodies of water on the globet lying on the south of Asia, > 
and betmreen ^ticaand Australia, and is 5000 miles long aod 4000 wide. The Arctic Ocean? 
Seepage^ . 

What is a seat Where irtha Sea of Karat Ans. It is between and the Island of 

Nova Zembla, and is a part of , What is a g^l^ Wfaera is the Qulf of Obi f Tenesei 

Gulfl Gulf of die Lenaf What is a straitt Where is Behring's Strait! Sea of Kaintehatkaf 
Gulf ofAnadetft jGulfoCPenieiiBkyt Qea of Okhotsk! Perfuse Strait! Sea of Japan! 
Channel of-Tastaxy ! Ans, It separates the eastern part of Chiitese Tartaiy from Saghahen 

Idand, and connect^ — ^ wi|h . Strait of Matsmay ! Ant, It separates Niphon Island 

from Yesso Island, and' connects --^-^ with -^ — , Yeddo Bay ! iStrait of Corea f Yellow 
Seal PetcheleeGalf!' Eastern Sea! 

Wher^ it the Strait of Formosa ! Am, U separates the sout^stem part of Cfatna from 
Formosa Island, and conneets t-* with — -n Channd of th^ Junks! An$^ It;, separates 

the southern part ot^^ from Hainan Island, and connects with '—^-^ Gutf of Tonkin I 

China Seia! Gulf bf Sf&mt Strait of Malacca ! Ani. It separAtes -^ — from Sumatra la- 

itod, and connects with , Gulf of Martabaa ! Bay of Bengal ! Gulf of Manaar 7 

Aiabiaa ' Seal Gulf of Cambay ! Gulf of Cutch ! Gulf of Ohnus ! Strait of Ormus ! 
Persia Gulf! Gulf of Aden !, Ami It is between the southern part of Arabia and the most 
eastern ]^ of A|ica« and is a part of ^ $trait of Bab^-inandebll* 

• Or Bab^-numdaL 

12 ■ ■■.'.•■■ 
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Whero if the Bad Seat Golf of 8u«(f Gnlf of Akabaf Dead Seat Meditensneaa 
Sea? See i>age 72.-<;^ulf of Scanderoonf Archipelago t See page TSL—Strait of ttm 
Dardaneilesf See page 72.— Sea of Marmora! See page 72.— Strait of Boepbmar 8m 
page 72.— &ack Seal See jmfi 72.— Strait of Yeniealef See page 72,— Sea of Ajof ' 
Seepage72.— Ca^ianSea? ttSaofAralf 



Kamtchat'ka^ 
Core'a, « • 



PBKINSrLAa. 

46 E„ 46 WJMalac'ca. 
72E.&N.E. 



• 108 W, 



pKSivauKAa 



Now siog we the Peninsulas 
In Asia bounds embraced ; 

First of the three Kamtchatka see 
In cold Siberia placed. 



Corea next we designate 
To Chinese regions ipin'd; 

And last to India s southern coast 
Malacca is assignU 



QtfesftoM^— What is a pei^insulaf Where is the Peninmla of Eamtchatka! Am. It is 
the most southeastara part of Siberia, having the Sea of Kamtchatka on the east and the 
Seaof OkhotalLontheweBt^-Coreat Malacca? 



ISLAtTDS. 



No'va Zem'bla, • • 

Kotelnoi,' 

Liag hoff^Island . • • 
New 6ibe'ria> • • • 
St Lawrence Island, 
»St. Mathew's. • , • 

Behring's Islands^ 
Tchontar' Islands, • 

Saghal'ien^ I^aQ^ , j 

Koo'rile« Islanto,. . 
Tesso<^ Island, • • • 

Nippon' Island. • • | 



Kqioo^saqp'' Island, 

lailkokf/ bland, 
Bonin^Is, « , 



8 Sm 4. 

UN. 

1IE.,12W. 

12 M. 

81E.,82W. 

81 Sw 

46 M. 

44W.,43E, 

44S.W^60j 

OIN.W. 
60M. «5W, 
Y3M.,74N. 

iTSS.W^72 



MindaAa'o/Island, 
Palawan' Island, • 
Cere bes*Island . . 

Bor'neo Island, • 
BingapoT6 Island, • 

SHtna'tra Island. % 



Nieobar' Islands, • 
^ndiuDan' Islandi, 

Ge^on Island. • % 



S.B. 



Loo-Choo Islands, 

Fortno'sa Island, 
Hongkong Island. 

Hainan'^Island, 

Phirippine Islands. 
Luzon'^Island. 



•I 



SON 

d4 M. & N. 
R 

84 W. 
83 S. 

93NiE.,94 
N.W. 
95, 105. 
95 W. 



MoJdiyfi Islanda, • 
Lac'cddiye Islands^ 



78, & E. of Bom bay' Island . 
KeooHBeoa Onfius Island, 
Bahrein^^nd, 
Botfio'tra Island, 



Cy'prus Island, 
Isle of Crete,* 
Isle of Rhodes. 



Isle of Cos, 
Isle of PalmOS, 



. 105M.dsN. 
. 104 N.E. 
. 105 S. 

• 104M.^& 
^103, near the 

• > 6. point of 
) Malacca. 
M02 S. K, 

•J 108S.W. 

• 102N. 

. 92S.W. 
MOl N. W.^ 

• J 100 N. BL 
> 100 W. 4^5. 

'\ W. 

• 90S.W. 
. 90 N.W 

. 77*. . 
. 77 *W,, 

. 08W. 
. 62 M.^ 
. 62 E. 
62, nesa 

N. W. of 
Rhodes in 
order 



« lee-ah-soflf. JorTarakai. eorKarile. dorJeMO. forKlnti. /orBikoke. ^bo-neen' 
Ahy-nan . Ua-zon^.^min-dali-nah'-o. huX'-MAz. 2too'*raah'-tra. « bih-raii^. morCandia. 



LemnM Island. . . 62 N. 



m 



lisle of Samoa. . .l^tlt 



Ten'edos Island.. .>«Vr^'®- • * ' ' 'LextW^of 

Lesbos Island, . .\ ?f I^»««Ic'ria fsland. . . .rl^L!;-,*^ 

) in order. Andros Iskud. . . C ^T"" '•"' 



order. 



AjR—Flmo gnUigf 9ntt 4fUni.* 
1 

> To the Islands of Asia a song let us raise; 
Behold them arising amidst ocean^s haze ; 
First to drear Nova Zembla fiur northward we steer, 
Then the Isle Kotebioi shall eastward appear. 

% 
Lia^hoff, New Siberia, we speedily reach, 
Assigning to Russia the rule over each ; 
Then to find Isle St Lawrence, we pass Behring*s Strak, 
South of which we the Isle of St Mathews locate. 

3 
fiehrinff's Islands more southward now open to view, 
Then the Isles of Tchantar^ become visible too ; 
The Isle call'd Saghalien, (much larger than these,) 
We behold near the coasts of the Tartar-Chinese. 

4 
To the Islaodfl of Koorile now let us 6peed on, 
. And the Japanese Islands, Yesso and Niphon' ; 
Keoo-seoo, Sikoke, will then rise to our view, 
Next behold Bo^ Isles, and the Isles of Loo-Choa 

5 
To the Isle of Formosa a greeting we send, 
And the Island^ Hongkong to our muse we commend; 
Then the Isle of Hainan most delightfully smiles, 
From which wo proceed to the PhOippiQe Islea. 

6 
Luzon' Isle of the Philippine cluster is chieC 
Mindana'o is next, and in shape like a leaf; 
Palawan' in this cluster we also comprise, 
% Bit Cel'ebes Uand more soithwardly lieai 

7 
And now Boi^n^ grand in dimensions, glance o'er 
Then westwardly moving, we find Singapore; 
Drive on to Siumatr^ in nmcy*s bright car. 
And we'll glance, as we go, at thelsles Nicobar. 

9 
On the Isles Andaman' now make we a call. 
And their place is due east in the Bay of Bengal; 
Then the spice-bearmg breezes of Ceylon we meet, 
And the Islands of Mal'dive more westwardly greet 

9 
Then northward the Laccadive Isles we survey ; 
And still fiurther north lies the Isle of Bombay ; 
At the mouth of the Persian Gulf may be found 
A smodl island called Ormus, for wealth once renown'd. 

• Or Araby*! Daughter, Bay n Broom, &c. t ■bofo, or ly ' -o. 
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10 

In the Perskn Qalf too, u the Isle of Bahrein;* 
Then southward proceeding, Socotra we gain ; 
Next Gypros, (once sacred to Venus,'^ we greet, 
And away Iwt us sail ht the Island or Crete. 

11 
Now the Islands of Rhodes, Cos, and Patmds^ we view. 
And the Islands of Lemnps and Tenedbs too ; 
Then Lesbos and Scio, (&mous islands,) are pass'd. 
And Samos, Icaria, and Andros, are last 

Qtte«ttons.*WhatiBaniBlaQdf Where is Nova Zembla? Koteboi? UaghoffLf New 
Siberia? St Lawrence I.f St Mathew's LI Befaring's la.! Tchantar la.! Sai^alien I.? 
Koorile laf Yeaso L? Niphon, KeooHBeoo» and Sitkokf laf AriM, They are in the Pacific 
Oceui, east of the northern part of China. Boiunlaf Loo-Chbolat Formosa I.t Hong- 
kong I.t Hainan Lf 

Where are the Philippine Mands, comprising Lnxon; Mindanao, Palawan, and many 
smaller islands ! Ang. Tfa^ are a group of islands in the Pacific Ocean, southeast of China. 
--Celebes I.f Borneo I.t Singapore I.f Sumatra I.? Nicobarlaf Andaman la? Cesrlon 
I.f MaJdive lat Laccadivd lat Bombay Lf Ormns Lf Bahrein I.f Soconra Lf Cyprus 
].f Isle of Crete? Isles of Rhodes, Cos, Patmos, Lemnos, Tenedos, Lesboa, Scio^ Samos, 
Icaria, and Andros? 



0APX8. 



Cevero Voatotduioi', . 7 N. E. 

Cape Chalagskoi'9 • , 15 S. 

East Cape. . . . . 32N.W, 

Cape St. Thaddeus, . . 80 S. E. 

Cape Lopat'ka, • « • 45 S. 

Cape Cambp'dia. . . . 103 N. 



Cape ftonmnia, • 
Cape NegraiSjJ . 
Cape Com'oriD. • 
Cape Wrath, . . 
Cape Ras al Gat, 
Cape IsoIette.|| • 



103 S.t 
92 M. 
100 N.E.^ 

78 S. E. 
77 S. E. 
88 N. E. 



CAFXS. 



To the Capes A^atic a chant we heffin ; 

Be the capes in their order enroll'a 
First the Russian North East CapelTa notice ahall wiiif 
Which the waves of the Arctic enfold. ^ 

Farther to the east we sail. 
And the Cape Chalagskoi hail ; 
Now let East Cape be scann'd with its aspect so bold, * 
Then your eyes with Cape Thaddeus regale. 

Cape Lopatka we next shall xnost southwardly find* 

fW remote Cape Cambodia is set; 
Cape Romania shall be to Malacca assigned, 
Cape Negiais is in India met ; 
Comorin next is in our path, 
And then northwestwara see Cape Wrath ; 
Now to Cape Ras al Gat let our course be inclined, 
And conclude with tlie Cape Isolette. 

Questtonf-'Whatisacape? Where is Cape Cevero Vostotchnoi ? G. ChalagsKoi? East 
C? C. St Thaddeus? C. Lopatka? C.Cambodia? C. Romania? C Ne^rais? C. Co 
morinf C. Wrath? C. RasalGat? C. Isolette? 

• bah-ran^. t The B. E. point of Malacca, t neg-ric^. $ The most southern point of Bia- 
I e-Mhlet' . \ or Cavero Vottotohaoi. 



ASIA. 



Ural^Mts.. . • 
Stanovoy Mts., 
Great Altai* . 



Little Altai, . . 
Thian-chan^Mts., . 

Tl)8oung-ling'Mts. 



KueB«lttQ^Mt8.9 

Peliiig«Mu«, • 
Nanling'Mts. • 



Himalay'a Mts«, • 
Mt. Dhawalaghiri/ 
BelooJr Mts. . . 



ftoinrrAXKs* 
86, 18. 

48, 28, 29. 
89, 41, 42. 

68N.,64N. 
•68 M., 65, 

68. 
» 67 N. i& N. 

E., 68W. 

f 66 M. & £., 
t 69, 

70 S., 71 S. 

82M.,83M, 
>67M.,80N, 



>67M.,80h 
•J 81N.W. 



SON. 



Hindoo Koo Mta, 

Elburz Mts, . 
Koordistan' Mts. 
Ghauts Mts., . 
Adam's Peak, • 

Ramleah Mts. • 



Mt* Sinai, ^, 
Mt. Horeb,^ 

Taurus Mts. 



Mt. Olympus, « 
JMt. Ar'arat, 



I 63 S. W., 67 Cau'casus Mts. 

; N.w. 



• 66 M., E-, 6i 

W. 
»65M.,64N. 

E- 
64E.&S.E. 

90 M. & E. 

101 N. W. 
176 N. W., 

; 75N-E. 

t75N. 

63N.,62N. 
E. 
62N.E. 
«4N. 
60W.&S.E. 



XOVVTAIVB. 
Aa—From OremUantPs Iqf Mmntaint. 



Now sing in lively measure 

The mountains of this land ; 
First, rich in mineral treasure, 

Lo Ural mountaius stand. 
Then to Siberia speeding, 

See Stanovoyan chain ; 
Southwesterly proceeding, 

The great Altaic we gain. 

The small Altai we menti<m, 

Then Thian-chan descry, 
Till Thsounfflings steep ascension. 

More souuwiml meets the eye. 
Mounts Euen-lun in Thibet, 

The Chinese chain Peling, 
In order We exhibit, 

Then Nanling Mountains sing. 
3 
On India's northern border, 

'the Himalayas* trace; 
And next to these in order, 

Dhawalagiri/ place ; 
The attitude commanding 

Of Beloor Mountains view ; 
In gloomy grandeur standing. 

Behold the Hhidoo Eoa 



To Persia now repairing, 

The Elburz Mountains scan, 
And westwardly still bearing, 

See Mountains Eoordistan. 
Now with a southeast motion. 

Ghauts Mountains let us seek; 
Then, frowning o'er the ocean, * 

See towering Adam's Peak. 
5 
Ramloah Mounts, located 

In Araby , we, trace ; 
And Sinai, consecrated 

By gifts of heavenly grace. 
Mount Horeb's summit murky 

Now rises o'er the plain ; . 
Then in the realm of Turkey, 

See Ta\irus Mountain chain 
6 
Renown'd in heathen story, 

See " huge Olympus" rise; 
Then Ararat looks hoary, 

Amidst Armenian skies. 
And now our observation 

To Caucasus extends, 
Circassia is its station. 

And there our travel enda; 



(2tce<(ion«.~What is a mountaini Where are the Ural Mta! See page 79 Stanovoy 
Mt&l Ans, They are in the eastern pait of Siberia, extending northeast and amithwest— 
Great Altai Mte.f Am, They form part of the boundaiy between Siberia and Cbineae Tsr* 

g Mt. Sinai it Uia E., and Mt. Horeb the W . peak. 7lum' -a-li' -ai. 



94 KBT TO PUTOjr't ouTLiira xafii* 

tary, pue throagh th« loatheMterB pttt of SSktam and ara from 8000 to 1%000 ftot high.^ 
Little Altai Mtaf Am, Tiwy Umn the boimdaxy between -«— » and are from 8000 to 12.000 
feet higii.-^Thian-chan Mfikl Amm. Thfly extend through — — » from — — to «-^, and are . 
20,000 fe^t high^-Thsoung-Ung Mta.! Aiml They form the boimdaiy between , extend- 
ing * 

Where are the Kuen-lun Mte.? Ans, They Ibrra the boondary between — i and are from 

12,000 to 16,000 feet higk— Peling Mt&t An», They extend thvoogh — - from to . 

K anlmg MtfU Ant, They extend through the aouthem part of — — from — ^ to 

Himalaya Mt&? Am, They form tho boundary between Hiodoetan and Thibet, extending 
northwest and southeast, and are the highest mountains on the globe. - Dhawabgbiri** the 
highest peak is 28,000 feet, or nearly 5i miles high. 

Where are the Beloor Mts.f Ant, They separate a part of Independent Tartary from a 
part of Chinese Tartaryv and the northeastern part of Afghanistan from the westem part of 
Little Thibet, and coimect the Thian-chan Range with the Himalaya Mountains. 

Hindoo Koo Mts.? Ant. They separate — ^ from , and are 30,000 feet high.~filbun 

Atts.? Ant, They extend through , and connect with the Hindoo Koo Mountains 

Koordistan Mts.f Ant, They are between the westem part of Persia and the eastern part of 
Turk^. Ghauts Mtsi Ant, They are in the soothem part of Hindosian, extending along 
tlie southwest and joutheast ooast 

Where is Adam's Peak! Ant, It is in the interior of the Island of Ceylon. Ramleah 
Mt&? Ans, They are in the northern part of Arabia, extending nea^rly northeast and south- 
west^Mt Sinai and Horeb f Ant, They are in the northwestern part of Arabia near the 
Gulf of Suez, or the northern part of the Red Sea. On Mt Sinai, amid thunder and lightning, 
and die smoke of the agitated mountain, and <* thick darkness," Moses received the Decalogue 
from God.— (Exodus, chap, xx.) 

Where are the Taurus Mts ? Ant, They extend through the southern part of Asia Minor.t 
and are 9000 feet high.--Mt Olympus f Ant, It is in the northwest part of Asia Minor.— 
Mt Ararat! Ant, It is a femous mountain in Armenia^ on the confines of the Turkish 
Russian, and Persian Empires, and is 17,260 feet high. It is believed to be the Ararat o( 
Scripture, on whose summit the ark rested, after the waters of the flood had sobsided.r^an 
easos Mts. t Ant, They extend from the Caspian to the Black Sea, sepamtkig Circassia from 
Geoigia, and the most elevated summit is 17,908 feet high. 

DE8SRT8. 

Kizil Eoom§ Desert, . 62 S. W. ISeistanlT Desert, • . 78 N. W. 
Desert of Cobi,| , « 55 S., 56,57. [Great Salt Desert, • 65 M, 
Great Sandy Desert . 79 N. W. JDesert of Akhaf. , ♦ 76 N. & S, 



Aix— yteAf Lang Sjfne, 
I 2 ' 

Deserts of Asia wild and vast, Great Sandy Desert now is teach'd. 

Ye are our present text; Then SelstanlT is pass'd ; 

The Desert Kizil Koom comes first, Next Great Salt Desert is descried. 
And Gobi Desert next. Behold Akhaf the last 

Que«t^«.— What is a desert f Where is the Kizil Koom Desert f Am. It is in the inte- 
rior of Independent Tartary.—Desert of Gobi I Ant, It is in *— , and is 2000 miles long.--* 
Great Sandy Desert? Seistan Desert? Great SaltJ)esert ? Desert of Akhaf ? 

• Choamakirie n given in feme works as the higliettpeak^bm the best anthoritief consider Dh»> 
walaghiri the highest. 

t Asia Minor, an ancient division of Turkey, comprises the northern and western part of Tarkey, 
as indicated by a deeper shade of color. 

t Armenia, an ancient division of Tarkey, hi the nordieast part, as iadio'ed by adeepershacb 
•r color. 

I Or Koom. I Or Shamo. t say'4s-taB'. 

Ikfl^beef. . 
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LakeBai'kal, • 
Poy ang' Lake, . 
Ton-ting Lake, 
Koko-Nor,'. . 
Lake Lob, • « 
Zaizan'Nor, • 



40S. EL 
83 N. E. 
83N.W. 
69E.,70W, 
54 S. 
54 N. 



Altyn'Lake, • • 
Tcha'ny*Lake, • 
Balcash' Lake. , . 
Lake Zurrah, . . 
Lake Ooroomee'a, 
Lake Van. . . . 



88S.E. 

37 ;e, 

63 W. 

65S.E. 

64 N. E, 
64 N. W. 



Ax»— 7^ Jkrrf moiu Boff, 
1 

Sing the Lakes Asiatic, reflecting the fflow 

.<rer tiie skies of that climate diffused ; 
Not e*en to Lake Bai'kal in regbns of anew 
Shall a line of onr song be reius'd ; 
Then to more genial climes we fly. 
And Lake Poyang in Chma iqpy; 
To the Lake called Ton-tmg we more westwardly gO| 
Then the bright Koko-Nor we descry. 
2 
See Lake Lob, which the land of the Tartars contains^ 

Zaizan Nor too in Tartary lies ; 
But Lake Altyn is found in the Russian domains, 
Which Lake Tchany will also comprise ; 
Balcash in Tartar regions scan. 
And Zurrah in Afghanistan ; 
See Lake Ooroomee'a amid Persian plains, 
And conclude with a glance at Lake Van. 

(^l^<ms.— -What is a LA» t Where is Lake Baikal ? Ans. It is ihthe southern put of 
Sibesia9-^PoyaiigL.t Ton-ting L.f KokoNorf L.IiObf Zaizan Norf Altyn L.f Tehany 
L.t Balcash Ii.t L.ZQnah? JL. Ooroomeea ? L.Vanf 



BIVEBS. 



Obi River 

Irtish River, 
T obolR. 
Ishim R., 
Vakh«River, 

Yenese'i«. 



Miles 

in 
len8:Ui. 

2700 

2100 

825 
800 
450 



2600 
700 
900 



Tungoos'ka ^^qq 
River, • « ' 

«zi-xaii'. tehaV' 
gvA' 



SelengaR,, • 
Angara'R., 



Locmtton on the Mmp. 

19 M., 20 S., 
55 N.W. 
19S.E„87M., 

54 N. . 
36 M. 

86 E. 

21 S.^runsW. 
into tne Obi) 

21N.E.,22S., 

39 S. 
56 N., 40 S. 
40M.&N.W., 
; 39N.E. 

22 M., 23 M. 



Piaciiu/R., 

Katan'gaR.,| 400 

Anabara R( 
Olensk R., 

Lena River, 

Vitim R. 



Aldan'R,, 
Amga^R., . 
Yana* River, 

Indighir'ka 

River, , , 
Kolima'R., . 
Anadeer'R. 



Miles 

in 
length, 

450 



450 
600 

2500 
800 

825 
650 
650 

650 

650 
6001 



ne. • Tank, 
-gah. 



tf yen-e-say'-e. 
A yah'-nah. 



• aa^^ah-rah' 
i ko lee-n 



Location on the Map. 

7 S., 6 S. E. 
>23N.W.,8a. 
( W. 

23N.E. 

84 N. E. 
>26N.&S.W., 
I 24S., 40M, 

41 M. 

86 M^ 43 N. 
26S.W.,42N. 
26 N, 

^27M.,28N.W, 

28 M., 29 N. 
SOW. 

/pe-ah«M4*Bali 



KJB7 TO PBIA^lf's OVTUHB MAM. 



Amoor R., 

ShilkaR., 
Argoon R. 

Sooagaf'ee,* 
Oo90oreeR. * 
Pe i Ho^R . 
Hnang' Ho 

River, 
Tang-tse*Ki- 

ang,** 
Hoang Ki- 

ang. 



Tonkin'«R., 
Cambo'dia 

River. « , 
Meinam''^R. 



Salwin' R., 

Irrawad'dy 

River, • 
Brah'mapoo- 

tra^ River, 



Oanges^R*, 
Tumna R., . 



Bfdes 

in 
lengtlL 

2200 

450 
600 
950 
500 
200 

2500 

2800 

800 

500 
2100 

800 

850 
1500 
1500 

1«Q0 
750 



Location on the Map. 

>4as.a,59N.^ 

< 42S.W. 
41S.,57N.W. 
57N.,41S,E. 
58M.,69N.W. 
59 M. 
71 N. 
71M.&W.,70 

71S-,82N.,69 
M. 

88 W., 82 M. 

82 S. 
)93S.&N.W. 
X 81N.E. 

93W.,92N.E. 

>92N.E.,81S. 

|92*N., 81S.& 
N., 69 S. W. 

1 81 W., 80 N. 
B., 68 8. 

80E.,M.,&N. 

W. 
80N.W.,79N. 

E.9 67 S. E. 



Mahaoad'dy 
River, • , . 

GrodaVeryi 
River) • * 
Erishoa R., 
T aptee'R. . 

Nerbud'dah 
River^ « < 
Indus River, 
S utledge R . 
Ravee; R., 
Chenaub'R 
H ydaspes R. 

Doosti^R., 
Heknuod' R, 
Yg ttkund' R 

Oxus' R., 
BihonR., . 
Ur al River . 
Attruck R., 
Koor« R., 
Kiz'il Irraak 

River. . 
Euphrates 

Rivor, , 
Tigris R., 
Kerah R.» 



Bfites 

in 
Ungtb. 

450 



650 

'600 
'400 

700 

1700 
900 

450 
825 

600 

850 
650 
700 

1300 
1006 
1000 

300 
450 

450 

1800 

1160 
450 



Location oi die Mapi. 
80 8. 

>91N.W.,90J«. 
( &N. E. 
91 W^ 90 E. 

79 S. 

79 S., 80 S.W. 
> 78 E., 67 M., 
< 68W. 

67 S. 

67,nextN.W. 
of Sutledge R. 
in order. 

78 N. W, 

66 S. & S. W. 

54S.W.,53S. 

51S.E.,66N. 
52 M. 
85S.,51N.W. 

65 N. 

50 S. . 



1 



49 S., 63 N. 
>64S. &W.,63 

^64*M. &S.R 
64 E. & S. E. 



miTXBS. 



Am^Jhiief'f Jiddvu, 



1 
Now in modulatioDB sweet, 
Asia's Rivers we repeat; 
Obi first in Russia greet, 
Irtish River next 

% 
Tobd see in Tartary rise, 
Ishim too its stream supplies, 
And to Russian regions hies, 
Rolling northwardly* 

3 
Then the river Vakh behold* 
Yenisei, broad and bold ; 
See Selensa clear and cold, 
And the Angara. . 



Next TungODska westward flows. 

And to Yenisei goes ; 

Then more northward grounds disclose 

Piacina's stream. 
6 
Northward in Siberia too, 
We Katani^a's course pursue 
There Ana&ara we view, 

Olensk River see ! 
6 
Lena next, (of larger size^ 
To the Arctic Ocean hies, 
Vitim then we recognize, 

Aldan River too. 



• OrBoongan. t or Uraii. or OaeoorL • pay' -ho', ilke-anf'. 
f or Barrampooter. Agan'.Jel. Igo-dah'-ver-o. > rah' -too. 
of^Anoo. aiorKor. mkay'.nb. 



• ton-keen', /ma 
ftorDoosiee,or J 



JJOA. 
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H 
See where River Jumna shines, 
Soon with Ganges it G|mbined ; 
But soatheasterly inclines 

Mahanaddy*8 course. 
15 
Then Godavery we pass, 
And the Krishna in Madras ; 
Next comes Taptee smooth as glaai^ 

And Nerbuddah too. 
16 
Indus in dimensions grands ^ 

Partly bounds the Indian land; . 
Sutledge River shall command 

Observation next 
17 
Then northwestward seek Ravee ; 
Next, QiKiaub, we turn to thee ; 
Then the ** famed Hydaspes'* see. 

And Doost River too. 
18 
Lost in sand behold Helmund, 
Then northeastward seek Yarkund ; 
Be not turbid Oxus shunn'd ; 

Sihon River sea 
19 
Ural River next in place, . 
Attruck and Koor River trace, ' 
Kizil Irmak then embrace 

In our melody. 
20 
Then is great Euphrates view'd, 
And the Tk^ris dark and rude ; 
And with Kerah we conclude 

The river. registry. 



Aniga, Yana now appear, 
Then for Indighirka steer, 
' Kolima, and Anadeer, 

' Amoor River toa 
8 
Then Amoor, thy branches twain, 
Shilka and Ar^oon we gain ; 
Nor with negligent disdain 

Treat ^e Soongaree. 
9 
Oosooree mav then be found. 
Flowing norm in Tartar ground, 
And near China's northern bound* 
Pei Ho River see. 

10 
9till more southwardly we go 
To the River caird Hoang Ho,** 
Then the Yang-tse-kiang we show, 

China's greatest stream. 
11 
Hoang Kiang* see, and Tonkin ; 
Next Cambodia may be seen. 
Which in India's parch'd demesne 

Courses southwardly. 
12 
Of Meinam thei} let us tell, 
And Salwin its parallel ; 
Then the tide of verse to swell, t 

Irrawaddy comes. 
13 
Then thy Bay, Bengal, we span, 
And the Brahmapootra scan ; 
In the plains of xiindostan, 

" Sacred" Ganges see. 

Que^iofit.— What is a river? Where is Obi River? Ans, It rises in die northern part of 
Chinese Tartary, flows first a westerly, then a gensral northwesterly, and lastly a northerly 
course, passing through the western part of Siberia into the Gulf of Obi, and is 2700 milea 
long.— Irtish R.? Tobol R.? Ishim R.? Vakh Rt Yenisei Rf Selenga R.? Angara R? 
'l\ingooska R.? Piacena R? Katanga R.? Anabara R.? . Olensk R.f Lena Ri Vitim R? 
Aldan R.? Amga R? Tana R.? Indighirliit R.? KolonaR.? Anadeer R? 

Where is Amoor R.? Shilka R7 Argooo R? Soongari R? Usuri R.? Pei Ho It? 
Hoang Ho R? Yang-tee-kiang R.? Hoang Kiang R? Tonkin R? Cambodia Rl Meinam 
R.t Salwin R.? « Irrawaddy R? Brahmapootra R? Ganges R? Jumna Rl Mahanuddy 
R? Godavery R? Krishna R? Taptee R.? Nerbuddah R.? 

Where is Indus Rt Sutledge R.? Ravee R? ChenaubR.? HydaspesR? Doost R Hel- 
nund R? Yarkund R? Oxus R.t Sihon R? ITrai R? Attruck R? Koor R? Kizil I|u 
ttakR? Euphrates R?. Tigris R? Kerah R? 

• The first part of &!• name slionld be pronoaneed almoft in one BvUahle— A^-an/r'. or whrnng 
fGeo HoAna Ho in Baldwin^s Gazetteer) } the pronaaotatioa of Kiang Bhoald be— ke-ang ', with tht 
km syllable very short 
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#6 KEY TO PVIiTOlf'ft OUTUirB UATU, 

PALESTINE. 

1. Paleatinegpr the Holy Land, lying along the eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean^ea, contains an area of about 11,000 square miles. 

2. It is one of the most celebrated countries in the world, and almost 
every spot is associated with some great and interesting event recorded in 
sacred history. , 

3. Here the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, pitched their tents 
and fed their flocks ; heae the Saviour was born, suffered, and died ; nnd 
here in later times, the armies of Europe and the warriors of Asia en- 
countered each oth^r in the eventful period of the Crusades. 

4. Palestine was first called the Land of Canaan, afterwards the I^and 
of Promise, then the land of Israel, and since the time of our Saviour, the 
Holy Land. 

5. It was divided by Joshua ambng the 12 tribes of Israel* It afterwards 
contained the separate kingdoms of Judah and Israel, and has ^nce been 
successively governed by the Chaldeans, the Greeks, the Romans, the Sa- 
racens, the Crusaders, and the Turks. 

QuesHons^-^h Where does Paleetine lie, and what does it eoBtamf 2. What ia said of itf 
3. What events hare transinred here? 4. What names have been given to Palestine f 5. How 
was it divided by Joshua f What did it afterwards contain, and fay whom has it been socces- 
sively governed f 

Am—Jiuld Lang Syne. 

The Land of Palestine we seek, as Canaan once renownM, 
Where every spot the pilgrim treads is consecrated ground ; 
The Hebrew patriarchs here abode, where turbid Joraan flows, 
Here Salem*s holy city stood, and here the Temple rose. 

2 
Here the Redeemer of mankind his mighty works display'd. 
And for a lost and sinful race the great atonement made;' 
Here oft the cross and crescent met on th' embattled plains, 
But o*er the sacred region now the haughty Moslem reigns. 

THE TWELVE TRIBES OF ISRAEL. 

on the N. 



1. Judah, , , 7 W. & S. W. 

2. Simeon, . . 6 S. B. 

< j^r.;^r^\^ > 7 N. & on the N. 
8. B enjamm. , j ^^ j^^^^ 

4. Tribe of Dan, 6 N. E. 

5. Ephraim, , . 4 S. W,, 3 S. E. 

6 Manasseh* ^3E.,4W.&S., 
o. Manassen. . ^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^ 

7. Issachar, . ', 4 M. & W. 



rr V 1 ) 4 N., & on th( 

8. Zebulon, . .i^ {^^^^^^ 

^4N.W.,1S.W., 

9. Asher. , . V on the N. W. of 
J Zebulon. 

1 n T^r 1 * 1 ? 4 N., 1 S., on the 

10. Naphtali, ,J E. of Asher. 

11. Tribe of Gad, 4 S. E., 7 N. E. 

12. Reuben. , 7E.,&S.of Gad. 



THB TWXLTS TBIBXB OF IBBAXX. 

Anr^^uld Lang Syne. 
1 3 

The tribes of Israel we repeat, Ephraim, Manasseh, Issachar, 

First sceptred Judah name ; And Zebulon enroll. 

Then Simeon, Benjamm, and Dan, With Asher, Naphtali, and Gaa; 

Shall our attention claim. And Reuben ends the scroll. 

* Manasseh oonsitts of two divisions. 



ASIA. 



^9 



QitetfUNM.— What aie the names of the twelve tribes of Israe. t Naiqe and point out the 
dirision of each tribe, What countiy lies along the coast of the Af editerraneto in the N.W. 
part of Palestine? Ant, Phenieia. 

What countiy lies along the coast of the Meditenanean in the & WJ part of Palestine t 
An$» Phihstia or the land of the Philistines. In what part of Palestine was Judea ?^ Ans 
In the soothem part In what part was Samaria ?* Ans. fn the central part, west of the 
Joidan.t In what part was Galilee t* , Ans. In the northern part, west of the Jordan. On 
which side of* the Jordan were the countries of Bashan and Gilead? Ant. On the eastera 
side. On which side of the Dead Sea were the countries of Amnion and Moab f Ans, On 
the eastern aide. ^ \ 



8EAS, LAKES, BIVBBS, AND KOVNTAINS. 



Dead Sea,J , , 
SeaofTiberias,§ 
Lake Merom. « 

Jordan River, . 
Amoh River, • 
Jabbok River. . .. 



Jarmuch RiverU 
Kishon River, • 
Brook Kedron. • 
Mt.Nebo,ll , . 
Mt. Gilead , , 



7M, 
4N, 
IS, 

7N. 
7E, 
4S. 

4N. 
4M. 
YN. 
7N. 
4S. 



, 4 M., 1 S. 
E., 5 S. W. 

. &N.W. 
.W. 

E. 



Mt. of Olives. 



Mt. Gerizim, 

Mt. Ebal,, . 
Mt. Gilboa. , 



Mt. Tabor, , 

Mt. Carmel, . 
Mt. Hermon. 



r 



7^ in the S. part 
of Benjamiiu 

the interior of 

Ephraim. 
4, in the N. part 

of Ephraim. 
4' M. • 
4, &; in the N. part 

of Issachar. 
a N. E., 4 N.W. 
1 E. 



SXJLS, LAKX8, miTHnS, AVB XOUITTAIIIS. 



Axm—Jtnld Lang Sgnt, 

I 4 

Now 1^ lis sing what Seas and Lakes Pass Kedron's Qrook, and Nebo*s height 

'Are claim'd by Palestine ; [hei^hts^ Before us will appear ; 
likewise what streams and mountain Then to the Mount of Gilead 



Oh Holy Land, are thine ! 
2 
T^e great Asphaltic, or Dead Sea, 
• First in the list we take; 
Sea of Tiberias next we note, 

Then Merom's silvery lake. 
3 
To Jordan*s stream and Amon's too, 

And Jabbok River speed ; 
Then also to the Jarmuch's banks, 

And Kishcm we proceed. 



And Olives we draw near. 
6 

Mount Gerizim attracts us now, 

And Ebal next is seen ; 
There Gilboa stands ; here Tabor's brow 

Reflects the solar sheen. 
6 
To flowery Carmel now we come, 

And breathe its perfumed air ; 
And last to Lebanon's tall peak. 

Mount Hermon, we repair. 



Questions.— Where is the Dead Seat Ans. h is in the S. £. part of Palestine. What 
once occupied the place of the Dead Sea ? Ant, A fruitful and well-watered plain, called 
the vale of Siddim, in or near which stood the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, which God 
destroyed on account of the wickedness of the i|ihabit^nt& Where is the Sea of Tiberias i 
Lake Merom? 

* These division Ji ure surroanded by a deeper shade ef color, 
r Jordan. 7 N., 4 M., IS. 

t Or Asphaltites. It is called in Scriptare the Salt Sea, {Qon, ziv. S: Nam. xxziv. ISA the Sea 
of the Plain, TDdut. {▼. 40 an I the EmI Sea, (Ezek. xl vii. 18 } Joel 11 20.) 

(Or Sea or Galilee, or OeimeBaret. 



10 J KEY TO riSLTOJr's OUTLINE J^APS, 

Describe the Jordan ? Am. ft rises near Mt. Hermon. 6«wto « soutlMriy eotme Uirongb 
Lake Merom and the Sea of Tiberias into the Dead Sea, and 10 150 mikfl long. Amoa R.* 
Jabbok BJ Jarmuch R.? Kishon R.? Brook Kedren? 

Where is MtNebo? Mt.Gilead? Mt ofOlivesf'Mt. Gerizim? MtEbalf Mt.Giiboa7 
Mt. Tabor? Mt Carmel? Mt Hermon t Ans, It is a peak of the Lebanon Mountaiite 
W^ere are the Lebanon Mts.? Ans, They are a famous range of mountains m Syria, eitend 
ing from southwest to northeast in two branches, running parallel with the coast of Phenicia 
The £. branch is called Anti-Lebanon. For what are these mountains noted f Ang, Fot 
their tall cedars, which excel those of all other lands. 



PALESTINE. 

1. Palestine is Inhabited by Turks, Arabs, Greeks, Christians, and Jews. 

2. The surface consists chiefly oS rugged hills, ^narrow Valleys, and fertile 
plains. 

3. In the sacred writings Palestine, or the Land of Canaan, is described as 
one of the finest and most fruitful of coimtries. It is called '' a land flowing with 
milk and honey;*' **a good land;" "a fat land;" **a pleasant land;"' *'a 
glorious land;*' and **the glory of all lands;" also **a land of brooks of water, 
of fountains and depths, that spring out of valleys and hills; a land of wheat, 
and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates ; a land isi oiltolive and 
honey." 

4. It no lon^r wears the cultivated aspect of ancient times. Under the op- 
pressive exactionsx of the despotic government, agriculture is discouraged and 
neglected ; yet innumerable herds still feed upon the verdant hills of Galilee, 
and in the rich valleys of the Jordan, while vast swarms of bees make thieir cells 
in the trees and rocks of the more desert regions. 

5. Grain, pulse, and olives, are produced, and some parts of the country is 
rich in grapes, citrons, almonds, dates, and figs. 

Jerusalem, the capital of Palestine, once 3ie metropolis of the powerful king- 
dom of David and Solomon, occupies the same site as in the days of Abraham, 
but has often been destroyed, and retains but little of its former splendor. East 
of it, bevond the Brook Kedron, was the Garden of Gethsemane. It is now a 
grainfield, containing about half an acre, surrounded by a low wait "In it 
uiere are eight olive-trees, several hundred years old." A little east of this rises 
the Mount of Olives. 

At one season of the year, crowds of pilgrims, from all parts of the world, fill 
the streets of Jerusalem ; but at other seasons, its condition forcibly recalls the 
language of the sacred writings: — ^*»The city sits solitary that was full of 
people." . . . " Her gates are desolate." . . . ** All her Iteauty is departed," 

** Her tale of splendor now is told and done ; 
' Her wine-eap of fesiivity is spilt, 

And all is o'er, her grandeur and her guilt. 
Her gold is dim, and route her muse's voice; 
The heathen o'er her perished pomp rejoice ; 
Her streets are razed, her maidens sold for slaves, 
Her Mtes thrown down, her elders in their graves; 
Her feasts are holden mid the Gentiles' scorn. 
By ftealth her priesthood's holy garments worn ; 
Oh ! long foretold though long accomplished fate, 
Her house is left unto her desolate.** 



} the capital, in the S. W. 
Jerusalem— > part of Benjamio, W. of 
) the Brook Kedron. 
Bethlehem— ? in Judah, next nearly S. ef Je- 
Tekoah — S rusalem in order. 
Lachish— next W. of Tekoah. 
Gath— next N. W. of Tekoah. 



CITISS AVD TOWirSk 

Hebron— next a W. of Tekoah 
Engedi— on the Dead Sea, S. E. of Tekpah. 

lliS^JZ. I next S.W* of Engedi in Older. 

Beereheba — ^in the S. £. part of Simeon. 
Gerai^neit N. VV. of Beeraheba. 
Bethany— next nearly E. of Jerosalera. 
•ar'-ab. 



▲8IA. 
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Jericho— next N. E. of JB«tbanv. 
Gibeon— next N. W. of Jerusalem 
Bethel— next N. of Jerusalem. 
Raamah— ? next N. £. oJt Jerusalem in 
Gibeah— J order. 
Ajalon— in the £. part of Dan. 

^'u^S;;^on- J-^^LV- W. of Ajalon H 

Joppa— 3 

Cnimaus— next W. of Ajalon. 

Arimathea— next N. W. t>f Emmaus. 

Samaria — in^the N. part of EphraioL 

Appaloauk— W. of Siamaria. 

Shechem— next S. of Samaria. 

Antipatris— next W. of Shechem. 

Gezer<-J9ext S. W. of^Shochem. 

Lebonah— } next nearly $. £. of Shechem in 

Shiloh— 5 order. 

CsBsar^a— in thn W. part of Mananeh* (3 E;) 

Dotian^-next £. S. £. of Cesarea. 

D«»k..;A. I on the Jordan, near the N. E. 

Bethsaida— J coast ofthe Sea of Tiberifes. 

Pe&T" ? next nearly S. of Bethsaida 

Jabesh-Gileadr- 5 '''°'^*''- 

Ashtaroth— S. £. of Bethsaida. 

Nain— in the N. of Issachar, S. of Mt Tabor. 

Endor— next E. of Nain. 

Bethshean,— next S. E. oTEndor. 

Shunem— next S. W. of EndorT 

Jezreel— ] next nearly S. £. of Shunem in 

Succoth'- S order. 



Megiddo— next W. of Shunem. 
Saanach— next S. W. of Shunem. 
TiK^rjoo— I on tlie S. W. coast of the Sea of 
I ibenas— ^ Tiberias, in Zebulou. 

Ca^^^ \ °«^^^*>f Tiberias in order. 
Nazareth-^next W. of Tiberiaa 
Cana*— next N. of Nazareth. 



Bethsaida- 



} on the N. W. coast of the Sea 
S of Tiberias, in NaphtaU. 

Safed— next N. W. of Bethsaida. 

Keddesh— next N. of Safed. 

Dan— next N. £. of Keddesh. 

Ceesarea Philippi— next £. of Dan. 

Ramoth Gilead^ ?in Gad, & £. of Mt 

Rabbath Ammon— y Gilead in order. 

iieehboQ— in Reuben* ^ of Mt Nebo. 

Aw?— |nMt&ofHoshboninorder. 

Ekron— in the N. £. part of Philistia-t ' 

Askell- i»«*S W.QfBkroa in Older. 

Ziglag— next £. of Askdoa. 

SJ?lJ^_, i next S. W. of Askelon in order 

Ptoljemaisl— in the S. part of Phenicia.$ 
Tyre— n 

Sarepta— /along the coast, next N. £. of 
Sidon — c Ptolemais in order 
Berytusll— ^ 



QwsHons.'^L By whom is Palestine inhabited? 2. Of what does the surface consist? 3. , 
What is said of Palegtine or the Land of Canaan in the sacred writings f i. What is its 
present appearance? 5. What are its productions? 

What is said of Jerusalem? Which way from Jeruaalem was Bethlehem, the birth place 
of the Saviour? Which way Hebron, where Abraham was buried ? Which way, and on what 
sea, Engedi? Which way Jericho? Which way Raamah? Which way, and on what sea« 
Joppa? Which way from Jerusalem was Samaria? Which way from Samaria, and on what 
sea, Cftsarea? Which way the cities Nain and Endor? Which way Nazareth, where the 
Saviour lived when a child ? Which way from Nazareth was Cana, where the water was 
made wine ? On or near what sea were Capernaum, Tiberias^ and Bethsaida ? Where were 
Gaza, Askelon, Ashdod, and £kron, cities of the Philistines? 

* Cana of Galilee. 

t PhUistia or the lajid of the PhUistmes, ifi M.) 

t Or Acre. 

I Phllistia lief long the ooattt>f die Medherranean, N. W, of Paiw«(m\ 

I Of Serra<H. 



AFRICA. 

Squftie miles. 11.000,0001— -Populfttiim, 6SkOOO,000^— Popi to aq. m., & 

1. Africa is the second grand division of the globe in size, but the least 
dvilized, and the least known. 

2. The most striking natural feature is the Sahara or Great Desert, 3000 
miles long, and 1000 broad, extending nearly across the northern part, and 
comprising an area nearly equal to one half of Europe, 

3. It is noted for its burning climate, for the number and size of its 
animals, for its huge serpents and destructive insects, and f^r the dark 
color and degraded condition gC its inhabitants. 

Qiuttums,^i, What k the comparatiTe toe of Africa f % What is its moA strikiiig nat- 
tural feature? 3. For -what is it noted ? What sea on the north f What ocean on the east f 
What oeean on the weet? 

KtBL—jtuld JLang Sjfns, , 

1 

In Africa behold a land whose larger portion lies 
Deeply in barbarism sunk, scarce hopmg to arise ; 
Yet ancient Egypt was renown'd for her mysterious lore, 
And woiid*rous ruins still attest what Egypt was before. 

2 
A burning, insalubrious clime, with death in every blast. 
This in thy catalogue of woes, oh Africa, is classM ; 
But this thy best protection proves against in?ading hosts, 
Thus civilized rapacity is driven from thy coasts. 



FOLITICAIt DIVISIONS 



w. 



Morocco, the capital, > 7 M.&S.A^ 
M orocco. . . . J 16 N. W. 

Algiers, the capital is ^ q ii| A,y^ 

Algiers.^ . • •S 
Tunis, the capital is > g p. 

T unis, ^ ^ • • J 
Trip'oli, the capital is ) g g 

T ripoli. . * • • J 
Barca, the chief town ? in s W 

is Demeh.'*- • • J * * 

Beled'el Jereed', or the > a q "t q t? 
Land of Dates. J»^->7b.£- 



Nubia,' the capital, 
New Don'gola. 

Abyssin'ia, the capital 
is Goa'dar* n • 



Egypt, the capital 
Cai'ro. . . . 



'1 



20W. &N, 
W., 19 N 
E. 



Ader,t • - 
Ajan'4 , • 
Ber'bera, . 
Zan'guebar'. 



Mo'zambique', the cap- 
ital is Mozambique. 



* Or Derne. It if the most E. town on the N. coast. f ah-del*. 

UI^Respeeting the spellings of the names of Africa, see note, page 86 



I33M.&N.. 
1 20S.W. 

' 83 S. E. 

84S.W.,48 

N.W. 
>48M. &N.' 

E. 
i 34 S. E., 48 
■ N. 
I48S.W.,60 

E. 
• 72 E. & S. 
; 84 N. 



t ah-zhaa' 
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lioiiomota'pa,the cap- 
ital, Zimbao.^ • . 



72 S.W., 71 
S.E. 



■■:S 



71 M. 



Cazem'ba,*the capital, 

Cazem'ba. • 
Caffra'fia, the chief > 84 S. W., 94 

town, Port Natal. .] N. E. 

94N.,93N. 



Cape Colony, the cap-, 
ital is Cape Town. 

Bosliuan'as, • • • 

Hottentots, . . • , 
Cimbe'bas.«« • • • 

LowerGuinea includes ' 
Bengue'la, Angola, 
Congo, XiOango, « 



E. 

83 M. & E., 
84 W 

83 S., b2 M. 
&S. E. 
70 S., 82 N. 

70N.,58S., 
M.&N.W., 
46S.W. 



""rSg^Jt""?'""-*"- 



Angola,' the capital, 
St. Paul de Loando. 



58 S. 



1 58 W. & N, 

Upper Guinea includes J 44 M. & N. 
Benin', Dah'omey'.A W., 43 E. 
Ashan'tee. . • . y & M. 



Loan'go,« the capital, 
Loango. . . 



Benin',* the capital is 
Benin' 



44 M. 



44 N. W. 



Dah'omey,* the capi- 
tal is Ab'omey'. 

Ashan'tee, the capital, > 43 M. ^ N. 
Coomas'sie. • • • i E. 



Li'beria, the capital, 

Monro'yia. • • • 

Sierra Leo'nef the cap- i 

ital is Freetown, . ' 

Senegam'bia, the capi- \ 

tal is Timbo o. , , ] 

Sahara, interspersed ( 
with oases. • • . j 

Fezzan', the capital is \ 
Moorzook'. • • • ( 

Soodan'^ comprises j 
numerous kingdoms, j 

Kaarta,* the capital I 
is Kemraoo^ , • ] 

Bambarra,* the capi- j 
tal is Sego. • , . J 

Timbuc'too,* the capi- l 
tal, Timbuc'too, * J 

Houssa,* the capital is j 
Saccatoo. « « • j 

Yariba,* the'tapital is I 
Eyeo^' • , . , J 

Bornoo,* the capital is j 
Kooka. . • « . J 

Bergoo',*the capital is j 
Want.* . , , •! 

Dar'foor',* the capital } 
is Cobbe. • . . j 

Kordofan,* the capital, j 
Al Qbeid.^ , . • 

Ethiopia, an unex- 
plored region. • . 



( 



^3 Vv'., 42 
\ E. 
U2N. , 

>28 M,& S. 
\ E. 

|l6, 17, 19. 

jl8M. 

[ 29 M. & E., 
\ 30, 31 S. 

>28 E., 29 

; w. 

> 29 M. & S. 
\ on Ni^er R. 
[ 29 N. E., on 
I Niger R. 

JSOM. 

r44 N., on 
I Niger R. 

I 31 M. & S. 

(32M. &W. 
[ ofM,^ 
I 32 M. <Sb E. 
I of M. , 
(33 W., 82 

E. 
69, 45S.E., 

46 S.. 47, 

60 W 



VOLITICiX DXTISXOVS* 



KXK.—JtuU[ Lang Sjfne. 



The sultry clime of Africa 
In fiincy now we reach '. 

Its chief divisions we declare. 
And capital of each. 



Morocco, by Morocco ruled, 
FuBt in the list appears ; 

And then Algiers is to be named, 
Its capital Algiers, 



c zeem-bah' •o. b caz-«m' ^be. e •im-bay* -bas. d ben-gay' lah. 4 The divisions of Lower 
%nd Upper Gainea «re indieated by deepf r shadei of eolor, but their Jimits are unknown. 
J dab' >ho-may. g se-er' -rah-le^o' ^ne. h Soodan comprises several powerful and nameroas 
petty kingdoms, of which very Mttle is known. i how' -sah., j 1' .yo. k The limits of these 
divisions are unknown. I o' -bay ' -ed. 
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Tunis, with Tunis its chief town. 

Is next upon the roll ; 
And Tripoli succeeds, which hows 

To Tripoli's controL 
4 
Then Barca see : and Derueh Town 

As first in size it rates ; 
Next comes a region dry and par 7^*4^ 

But cali*d the/' Land of Dateh. 
5 
Egypt succeeds, — its ruling town 

is Cairo* on the Nile ; 
Nubia's next, its capital 

New Dongola we style. 
6 
And now of Abyssinia, 

By Gondar ruled, we tell ; 
Southeastwardly we then proceed. 

In journeying to Adel. 
7 
Ajan and Bcrbera we pass. 

And Zanguebar we seek; 
See with its namesake capital 

The land of Mozambique. 
8 
Monomotapa, with its town 

Zimbao, let us view ; 
Cazemba next, its capital 

Is called Cazemba toa 
9 
CaJraria note, and with its rule 

Port Natal let us crown; 
And then Cape Colony behold, 

Its capital^ Cape Town. 
10 
Then Boshuanas let us note, 

Southwest of which we place 
The country of the Hottentots; 

And next Cimbebas trace. 
11 
And now in Lower Guinea's Muulsi ; 

Benguelaf we comprise ; 
Angola, Congo there are seen, 

And there Loango lies. 
12 
Benguela*s town of largest size, 

St Felipe} we may call ; 
Thy capita], Angola, then 

We briefly name St Paul 

But Congo's seat of government, 

St Salvador we name ; 
Loango mark, its capital 

In title is ike same. 



14 

In grounds by Upper Guinea clAini'd, 

Benin' we first review ; 
There Dlih'omey more central lies, 

There place Ashan'tee too. 
15 
Benm', where Niger's mouths expand, 

A namesake town obeys ; 
Fiom thence to Dah'omey we come. 

Whose rule is Ab^omey V* 
16 
Ashantee is our next resort. 

Coomassie rules that lana ; 
But o'er Liberia's colonies, 

Monrovia tajces command. 
17 
Sierra Leo^ne with its rule 

Has sickly Freetown graced ; 
But Senegambia at Timboo, 

Its government has placed. 
18 
Upon Sahara's sandy waste, 

A moment let us look ; 
Then seek the region of Fezzan, 

Its capital Moorzook. 
19 
Within the lunits of Soodan 

Are numerous kingdoms found ; 
Glance at Kaarta and there Kemmoo 

With regency is crown'd. 
20 
Bambarra, ruled by Sego, now 

Presents itself to view ; 
Timbuctoo next, its capital 

Is caird Timbuctoo too. 
21 
Then Houssa^ comes,— there Saccatoo 

The government sustains ; 
Note Yariba, and Eyeo there 

O'errules the parch'd domains. 
22 
BomoOk where Kooka takes the rule. 

Is Afric's central ground ; . 
But Bergoo, govern^ by Wara, 

More eastwardlv is found. 

Darfoor, still firtber to the east. 

Will Cobbe's rule confess; 
The right to govern Kordo&n 

Let Obeid possess. 

24 

And last to Ethiopia 

A stanza we a^rd ; 
Mysterious region, undefin'd. 

Vast, trackless, unexplor'd. 



• ki'ro. 

/ 



t ben^y'-Ia. 



$ Or. St. Philip. 
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Quesliont.-^l. What are the political divisioBS of Africa? 2. Name and point out each dh 
vision with ita capital. In what latitude is Africa ? la the' ^eater> part of it in JiT. or S. lati- 
tude ? What parallels eroas the Great Desert? What parallel crosses the S. part? Wha« 
tropic crosses the N. part? What tropic crosses the S. part? in what zone is the greater 
part of Africa f In what zone is the northern part ? The southern part ? 



OCEANS, SEAS, GULFS, BAYS. 

Atlantic Ocean, ^ 
8000 m. 1. & 3000 V W. of Africa. 
w. . , . > .S 

Indian Ocean, 5000 )^^» ^V fif' ^ 
m. 1. & 4000 w. J E- ^^ '^^ S- 



STRAITS, AND CHANNEtS. 



Strait of Gibraltar, > 
15 m. in w. , • ^ 

Mediterranean Sea, 
2260 m. 1. 



part of Africa. 
7M. 



Strait of Bab-cU 
Mandeb,* . , . 

Gulf of A'den, . 

Mo'zambique'Chan- 
hel. . . . 

Antongils'Bay, 

Delago'a Bay, 

Algo'a Bay. 



Gulf of Cabes, 
Gulf of Sidra, 

Gulf of^ Su'ez. . 



:| 



8 N., 9,10,'w&TableBay, 
N. of Africa- St;. Hetena Bay, 



9W. 
OS. E. 

W., the 

extremity 

oftbeRedSea. 



)20 N. 

> N. 63 

> oftbej 



.Red Sea, 1400 m. 
inl. • . , . 



20 M., 34 W. 



Santa Cruz Bay. 
Walwisch Bay, 

Great Fish Bay, 
Gulf of Guinea. 



34 S. W. 

34 S. 

73 M. & W. 

73 E. 
84 W. 
94 M, 

93E 

03 N E. 

82 M. 

(82,intheS.W. 
. part of Cim- 
I bebas. 
k70 W., in the 
► S. W. part of 
\ LowerG'jinea. 

44, 43, 5'^ 



OCXAKB, SXAS, eULTS, BATli, STBAITS, AVD CHA9KSLS. 

Aa—Flow gtntlfj SiceU jHfton. 

1 
All the Oceans and Seas near the African coast, 
All the Straits and the Channels that region can boast. 
All its Bays and its Gul& shall in music be tried, 
And behold th' Atlantic is westward espied. 

3 . 
Then the Ocean callM Indian, southeastward we npte. 
Next a line to the Strait of Gibraltar devote ; 
On the north is the Mediterranean a bound, 
On the north Cabes Gulf and^Cktlf Sidra are found. 

3 
Gulf of Suez is pass'd, then the Red Sea appears, 
• Then the Strait Bab-el-Mandeb, which means ** Gate of Tears; 
Gulf of Aden we next dmll adventurously seek. 
And more southward the Channel they call Mozambique. 

4 
Madagascar the Bay of Antongils will show ; 
To the Bay Delagoa from thence will we go ; 
Then the Bay of Algoa our notice invites. 
And our next observation on Table Bay lights. 

5 
Now we double the Cape of Good Hope, and behdd 
The Bay St Helena by Britain controird ; 
Next in Hottentot land Santa Gruz Bay is seen. 
And the Bay of Walwisch, with the Tropic between. 



* Or.ba'-bel-man-del. 



14 



t an.tone-zheelt'. 
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6 

Then Great Fwh Bay appears, not retnote from the line, 
Where the lands of Cimbebas and Gainea combine ; 
To the great Gulf of Guinea we finally ran, 
And then pause to repose 'neath the vertical sun. 
Qu«saoni..->WhatiBanoceanY Describe the Atlantic Ocean. See page 2^ The Indian 
Ocean. See page 157. What is a strait! Where is the Strait of Gibrahar f See page 73 
What is a seal Where is the Mediterranean Sea f See page 73. What is a Gulf t Where 
is the Gulf of Cabes I Am. It is in 4e eastern part of Tunisi and is a part of the Medita^ 
'raneanSea/-<3ulf of Sidraf Gulf of Suez! Red Seat 

Where is the Strait of Bab<el-Mandeb? Gulf of Aden! See page 158. What is a Chan- 
nel t Where is Mozambique Channel f What is a bay Y Where is Antongils Bay f Dela- 
goaBayf AlgoaBay? Table Bay! St Helena Bay! Santa Cruz Bay 7 WalwischBayl 
Great Fish Bay f Gulf of Guinea f Aiis. It borders on the southern part of Upper Gumea 
a:nd on the western part of Lower Gainea, and is a part of the Atlantic Ocean. 



Soco'tra Island, , 
Abd el Cu'ria, • . | 

Almirante Islands. 
Seychelle* Islands, 
Cosmole'do Islands, 
Com'oro Islands, . 

Madagascar, the ca- " 
pital, Tananari- 
vou.t 

Juan de Nova, . • 

Mauritius Island,| . 

Bourbon Island. * 

Juan de Lisboa, , 

Pomcri Island, , • , 

Crozets^Islands. • 

Marion's Islands • 



85 S. 
[ 35, & W. 

j Socotra. 
62 M. 

62 B. 
61 S. 

73 N. 



I8LAin>S. 

Gough's Island, • 
of Tristan d'Acunha.|l 
St. Helena, • . . 
Ascension Island, • 
Annobon Island. • 

St. Thomas'. Island, 



'73E. &S.,85 

74 N. 
74 S. E., 86 
; N. E. 
86 N. 

86 S. W. 
96 N. W. 
101 S. 
100 E., 101 W. 



Princes Island, • 
Fernando Po* • 



Cape Verd Islands, 
Canary Islands, • 

Teneriffe'. ... I 



Grand Cana'ry, 

Madei'ra Islands, 
Azore Islands, • 



99 N, 
.92 S. E. 
69 M. 

56 S. 

57 N. 

44 S., S. E. 
>44, & N. of 

> St. Thomas in 
) order. 

27 M. 
15N.&N.W. 

> 15, the largest 
t I.N,W. . 

> 15, next S. E. 
j of Teneriffe. 

6S.W. 

I 5 M. & W., 4 
[ N.E. 



ISKAimS. 



Thy Islands, Africa, we now 
* X(ith music's charms will grace. 
Beginning with Soeotra Isle, 
Which Indiali seas embrace. 
2 
Not far from that in smaller space^ 

Is Abd el Curia found ; 
pue southward Almirante lies, 
In British fetters bound. 
3 



The Isles of Comoio pass'd by, 

Great Madagascar view; 
Juan de Nova next we note, 

Mauritius Island toa 
6 
Next Bourbon Island may we hail 

As property of France ; 
Juan de Lisboa then demands 

A transitory glance. 
6 



iThen Seychelle* Isles by Britain ruled. Then Pomeri and Crozet's Isles, 
Our roving glance invites, Marion's and Gough's we reach; 

Which next on Cosmoledo Isles Tristan d'Acunha westward then 

And Comoro alights. Projects its sandy beach. 

•say-tbelK. f tan-au-ar-ree-voo', t maw-rish'-e-us. f kro-zay. tris-tan-dah-koon'yah. 
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Northeastwardly proceeding then, 

Canary Isles we seek; 
The chief of which is Tenerifie, - 

Distinguished by its peak. 
11 
At Grand Canary, next in size 

To Teneriffe, we stop ; 
And soon the breezes of the deep 

Madeira's fragrance drop. 
13 
And finally a cluster see. 

The Azore Islands named ; 
Nine isles compose the group, and these 

By Portugal are claimed. 

QuettioTii.'^WhtLt is an island f Where is Socotra Island t Ans, It is in the Indian Ocean, 
(iast of the*^ eastern extremity of Africa. — Abd el Curia I.I Almirante la? Seychelle Is.? 
Cosmbledo Is^ Comoro Is.? Island of Madagascar! Juan de Nova Is.? Mauritius I.? 
Bourbon I.? . /uan de Lisboa I.! Pomeri I.? Crozet*8 la? Marion's la? Cough's L? Ant. 
It is in the Atlai^tic Ocean, southwest of the southern part of Africa. 

Where is Tristan d'Acunha I.? St Helena I.? Ans, It is in the Atlantic Ocean, west of 

, the southern part of Africa, and is noted as tha^ place to which Napoleon was banished in 

1815, and for his residence until his death in 1821.— Ascension L? Annobon I.? St Thomaa 

Princes, and Fernando Po Is.? Cape Verd I&? Canary la? Tenerifie I.? Ana, It is the 

largest of the Canary Islanda— Grand Canary I.? * Madeira I&f Azore la? 



Now St. Helena may be seen 

Emerging from the wave ; 
Hero proudest aspirations found 

A prison and a grave. 
8 
Farther amidst Atlantic tnists. 

Ascension Isle behold ; 
Tlien Annobon, St. Thomas' Isles, 

Are next to be enrolPd 
9' 
North of the last is Prmce's Isle 

And thine, Fernando Po; 
Then to the Islands of Cape Verd, 

Northwestwardly we go. 



Cape Bon, 



Cape Guar'dafui', 



Cape Orfui, , 



)9 N. 1 

.> N.E.< 

> tyof' 



CAPES. 



Cape Bajssas, 



, extremi- 
Tunis. 

135 S. W., 
the mouth of 
the Gulf of 
Aden. 
^35S.W.,&S 
. > of C. Guarda- 
y fui. 

. 48 E. 



W., theiCape Delga'do,* 
Cape Ambro. • 



Cape St. Mary, 
^^ Cape Gorrientes, • 
Cape Agurhas.f • 
Cape of Good Hope, 
Cape Frio, J . 
Cape Pal mas. 

Cape Verd^, • 
Cape Blanco, 
Cape Bojador'§ 



73N.W. 

73 N. E. 

86 M. 
84 M. 
94 W. 

03^. 
70 S. W. 
43 W. 

28 W. 
16 S. W. 
15 M. 



An— 71« Mfrrf Boitt Boy. 



To the African Canes let us offer a song, 
And Cape Bon the beginning shall be ; 
Then eastward, &r eastward, w:e hasten along 
Till we come to the Cape Guardafui || 
Capes Orfiii, Bassas, next are met, 
To Cape De^g&do then we get. 
And thence to the Isle Madagascar we flee. 
Where Capes Ambro, St Mary's are set, 

dsKgsh'-do. t or Agaliat, ah-gooP -yoa. tfteiJ. f boj-a-dore'. 8 gwar'-dah«fWw; 
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JNirv the Capes Corrientes, AguUiM are paas'd, 

To the Cape of .Good Hope we draw near ; 
Then awhile at Cape Frio an anchor we cast, 
And from thence to Cape Palmas we steer ; 
Cape Verd on Senegambia*s shore, 
And Blanco Cape we next explore ; 
Then perhaps, when the western horizon is clear, 
We may glance at the Cape fiojador. 

Qtietfjont.— What is a cape ! Where is Cape Bon ? Ans, It is the northeastern point of 
'I'unis, ezteuding into the Mediterranean Sea. C. Guardafui f C. Orlui t CBassas f C. De^ 
gadof C.Ambrof C.St Mary? C. Corrientes! C. Agulhait C. of Good Hope! C. 
Fn«Y C. Palmas T CVerdf C. Blanco! C. Bojador! 



MOUKTAiys, 



Atlas Mts., , . , 
Mt..Miltein,* , . 
Kong Mts. . « , 

Cameroon' Mts., , 
Mts. of the Moon, 



.7 M., 8 M. 
7 S 

43 k, 44 N. 

44 E., 46 W. 
46, 46, 47. 



Crystal Mts. 



Snow Mts., . , 
Lupa'ta Mts.f , 
Rad'ama Mts.| . 



58M.,59S.W. 

94N.,83S.E. 
84 W., 72 M. 
73 E., & S. E. 



XOUVTAIIfB. 
AiR-^HasU theSf fVinter. 



Africa, thy mountains all 

By their proper names we call ; 

Atlas shall begin the song, 

Miltsin's heights and those of Kong; 
Next we come to Cameroon, 
Then the Mountains of the Moon. 



2 



Then on Guinea^s eastern bound, 
Crystal Mountains may be found ; 
Farther southward let us eo^ 
And behold tlie Mounts of Snow ; 
See Lupata's tow'ring crest, * 
Aud at Kadama we reiit 



Question*. — What is a mountain f Where are the Atlas Mt&t Ans, They are ui the north- 
western part of Africa, extending through the Barbary States, and are irom 8000 to 12,000 

foet high.~Mt. Miltsin! Am. It is in , and is 12,000 feet high.— Kong Mts.? Cameroon 

Mts.? Am. They are in , and 13,000 feet high ?— Mts. of the Moon ? Am. They are 

an extensive chain of mountains, extending eaatand west through the central parts of Africa. 

Crystal Mts.? Snow Mta.! Am. They are in , and are 10,000 feet high.-*-I«upata Mta^t 

Radama Mts.? 



Saha'ra§ D^ert, 
3000 m. 1 
1000 w. 



Ssert, } 



DE8BRT8. 



16, 17, 19. 



Lybian Desert, ^ 10 N. & E. 
Nubian Desert, , 20 S., 33 Ni 
Karri-Karri Desert.] I 83W.,82N.E. 



SXSXRTS. 
Am— ytfuU Lang Sjfn^ ^ 

1 « 

J)e8eft8 of Africa we sins^ The Lybian Desert then we cross^ 

Those dreary wastes of sand ; The Nubian eastward lies; 

And first Sahara in the north. And Karri Karri Desert then 

Our notice shall demand. Our closing theme supplies. 

Questions. — What is a desert? f)e9cnbe the Sahara or Great Desert Am. It is in the 
northern part of Africa, extending from the Atlantic to the valley of the Nile, and is 9000 
miles long and 1000 wide. 

Where is the Lybian Desert ? The Nubian Desert ? Karri Karri Desert ? 

* milt-8«eii.' t ioo-pah'tah. t nih''dah*mah. 4 nh*liali' -ndii | kAr'>re*>kar'-re< 
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LARES' 



Lake Lgwde'ah, 
Lake Dibbie, • 
Lake Tchad. . 



8E. 
29 M. 
31 M. 



Lake Fittre, , 
Lake Dem'bea 
Lake Maravi.« • 



LAKES. 



I 



Am—HaaU ikee^ mntcr. ^ 



32 W. 

33 S. E. 



Lakes of Africa we teach, 
In due order name them each ; 
Lake Lowdeah takes the lead, 
To Lake DiWe then proceed ; 
Then Lake Tchad we see expand. 
Noblest Lake in all the land. 



Now northeastward in Soodan, 
Let our muse Lake Fittre scan ; 
Then in Abyssinian ground, 
Dembea's waters may be found ; 
Last is Lake Maravi shown. 
Unexplored and little known. 



Questi<m$i — What is a Lake f Where is Lake Lowdeah ? Ang, It is in the soutbeastera 
part of Tum8.^Li Dibbie f L. Tchad 2 L.FitU:ef L.Dembeaf L. Maravi! 



Nile River, . 
White River, 
Blue River. • 



Tacaz'ze* River, 
Misselad River, . 
Webbe River. . 
Ozee River, • • 

ZambezicRiveir, . 
Manissa River. . 
St. Lucia River, 
Great Kei'^River, 
Orange River. • ' 

Qembaroughe^ R., 
Coan'za River, . 



RIVEBS. 

. 20 W., 33 W. 
>33S.W.,46N. 
• ( E. 
. 33S. 

, 33M.&S.E. 
, 32 8. & W. 
. 48 M. 

60 N. E. 
72 S. & W., 
71 E; 
84 N. W. 
84 S. W. 
94 N. E. 



Danda River. 



■I 



Niger Ri 



iver, 



Tsad'da River, 
White River. 



70 S. W 

68 S. 



Ambriz River, 

Congo River, 
Gabooi/River, 



\ 58, dc next N. 

► ofCoanzaR. 
) in order. 

> 58 W. & E.. 
[ 69 W.' 

46 S. W. 

E., 30 
,29S. 



) 44 N. E 

> N.W.,: 

S w. 



Shary*River, . 
Yeoo River, . , 

®!!"f®'F' St Paul's River. 



Rio Grande^, 
Gambia River, 
Senegal'^River. 



45 N. W. 
29 S. E. 

31 S., 46J^.E. 

31 S. W. 
» 43 N. W., 42 
1 E. 

28 S. 

28 M. 

28 N. & E. 



RIVERS. ^ 
AJR-^-^uld Lang SjfnB. 



Now on the streams of Africa, 

Oh muse of science smile ! 
As first in magnitude arid &me, 

Record Egyptian Nile. 
2 
White River and Blue River both, 

Parch*d Nubia contains ; 
Tacazze River takes its rise 

In Abyssinian plams. 
8 
To Misj^lad we make our way, 

Then WeVbe's stream pass by ; 
Behold the waters of Ozee, 

And^next Zambezi spy. 



«inah-rah'.vce. 



fttah-kat'-tay. 

A«hah'-rjBe, 



A route to Delagoa Bay 
Manissa river makes ; 
St Lucia next we shall survey. 
An eastern course its takes. 
5 
Now nearer to the cape we go, 

The River Keit to find; 
Then through the Hottentot domaina^ 
See Orange River wind. 
6 
The Bembarougfae| next we see, 

Ndrtheastwajdly it goes ; 

Coanza see and IHinda, each 

♦ Through Lower Guinea flows. 

• zam-bay'-xe. d\y. bem*ba-roog'eh. /gah-boon' 
i yay .00' . J rec-cgran' -day. Jt ten-e-ifaoi ' 
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9 

At Ireoo River let us pause, 

Then hasten to St Paurs; 
And at the next remove our gltnce 

On Rio Grande falls. 
10 
At Gambia Jliver next we pause, 

In Senegambia^s land ; 
And last the River Senegal 

Shall on the record stand. 



Ambriz is next 't-^m Guinea's boiiads 

Its course begins and ends ; 
But Congo through a larger spacet 

Its waylvard route extends. 
8 
tj«boon is pass*d, and Niger* now 

Through grounds extensive pours ; 
Note Tsadd^ and White River west, 

And Shary's sandy shorea 

Que«(ton«.— What ii a river! Where is the River Nile! Ana, It is formed by the conflu 
ence of the Blue and White Rivers, in the southwestern part of Nubiai flows first a nort|k> 
easterly, then a northwesterly, then a southwesteriy, and lastly a general northisrly cooise inte 
(he Mediterranean Sea, passing through Nubia and Egypt, and is 2800 miles long. 

Where is White River? BlueR? Tacazze R.I Misselad R.f WebbeR.! Ozee Rt Zam> 
bexiR.? ManissaR? St Lucia R7 Great KeiR? Orange R.t Bembarou^he R? Coanza 

H.f Danda Rt Ambriz Rf Congo R.! Gaboon R? Niger Rf Aru. It rises in , 

flowB into , and is 2700 miles long.— Tsadda Rt White Rf 8hary Rt YeooRf 

St Paul's R7 Rio Grander Gambia R? Senegal R.? 



OCEANICA.t 

1. Oceanica comprises the islands lying south and southeast of Asia, together 
with most of those m the Pacific Ocean between Asia and America. 

2. It is divided into three divisions, viz. : 1. Malaysia i\ 2. Australasia ;{ 3. 
Polynesia.! 

3. Malaysia comprises the islands lying between Australia and Papua, or New 
Guinea, am Asia. 

4. Australasia comprises Australia, Papna, or New Guinea, Van Diemen's 
Land, New Zealand, and numerous smaller islands surrounding them. 

5. Polynesia comprises numerous islands widely scattered over the Pacific 
Ocean. > 

Qtieifiont.— 1. What does Oceaniea comprise f 2. How is it divided f 3. What does* Ma 
laysi^compriaet 4. Australasia! 5. Polynesia t 

Am.-'Auid Lang 8gn€. 

X 
In Oceanica behold those islands newly found. 
Comprising lands of large extent, which southern seas surroond, 
Varied the climate and the soil among those numerous isles; 
Here torrid suns pour down their beams, there spring perpetual smilesi 

2 
The larger islands from the waves majestically rise. 
With verdant fields, and mountains lost amid the misty skies ; 
Others a dreary aspect show, of vegetation bare, 
Nor man nor beast has ever found a habitation there. 



Australia, 

166. §, . 
Van Diemen's 

Land, 181, 
Hew Guinea, 

14i?, 143. . 



164, 



ISLANDS or OCEANICA. 

' the largest I. S. New Ireland, > next N. E. 

; E. of Asia. 144 N. W. . S New Britain. 

> the largest I. next 

; S. of Australia. Borneo, 126 S. 

I the largest I. next 140 N. 

\ N. of Australia. 



liouisiade,||l57, ) S. E. of 

N/ W. • • S Guinea. 
New Britain, 143 > next E. of New 

E., 144 W, . \ Guinea. 



of 



Sumatra, 139 N. 

New 1 W. 124 S. E. 

Java,1I140 S. W. 

139 S. E. . . 



)on the Equator 
V between 110° &. 
) 120° E. Ion. 

the largest I. W. 

of Borneo. 

nextSr^.of Stt 

matra. 



• nljer. t 8e« WTap of the World, or Hemisphere* 

t Each of these divisions are surrounded by a deep shade of ^ylor OB the Heqiifpherec. 
i See corresponding nunil)er8 oa the Maps of the Eastern anaWestern Hediispkeret. 
|io9-e«ze'ad'. lijah'-ra. 



AFSICA. 



in * 



•Sumbawa, 140^ the three -tergest 
S. E. ' I Islands next E. 
'Flores,14lS.W. [of Java in or- 
Timor. 141 S. .J der. 

Celebes, 141 W. > next E. of the S. 

& N. W. . ,\ part of Borneo. 
Mindanao/ 127i^he two largest 
. N. . . • V Is. N. of Celebes 
Lu9on,^113 W. J in order. 



Spice Islands,* 
141 E.dsN.E. < 
Pelew Islands, 

128 N. . 
Caroline Islands, \ 
129N. &N.W. 

LadroneIs,*114. 
Benin Islands,* 
98 N. W. 
Magellan's Ar- 
chipelago, 98 M. 

New Zealand,*' 
151, 158, 159, 

Chatham Island, 

160, 
Norfolk Island, 

134 S. E. 



next E. of Ce- 
lebes. 

next E. of Min- 
danao. 

the Islands E. of 
Pelew Islands. 

E. of Luzon I. 
;next N. E. of 
\ Luzon. 

I next E. of Bonin 
I Islands. 

the Western 
Hemisphere, 
crossed by the pa- 
ral.of40°S. lat. 
next E. of New 
Zealand. 

next N. W. of 
New Zealand. 



New Caledonia, } the largest Island 
134 N. > nearly N. of Nor- 

S folk I. 
Kermadec' Isles, ) next N. E. of 
152 N. W., \ New Zealand. 

Friendly Is.,« ) between 10° & 
128 S. K, 124,^22^8. lat.& 170° 
i25i,andl36N., ^ W & 170° E.lon. 



Navigators Is.,« 

124 E., 125 W., 

Hapai* Is., 124 

S. 

Tonga* Is., 136 

N. 

Fecjee Is.,* 123 
S. E. 

omln-jfeh-nah'-o 



16° S. lat., & 
170° W. Ion. 
next S. W. of 
Navigators Is. 
next S. of Ha- 
pai. 

next W. of Ha- 
pai. 

b loo-zon^. c The gronpf 



New Hebrides,* > next W. of Fee- 

^2 E. . . K2ee Is., 
DePeystersIs.*//YiextN. of Fee- 

109 S.E. .Jj^Is. 

Gilberts Is., 109 ) near the Equator, 
N.,96S. > between 170* & 

) 180° E. Ion. 
Mulgrave Is.,* \ next N. of Gil- 
96 N. W. \ berts Is. 

)20° N. lat. 6t 
Sandwich Is.,73,V between 160° & 
74, 86 N. ) 170° W. Ion. 



Hawaii^86 N. 

America' Is.,* 99 
W, . . . 

Washington Is. 
113 S.E. 



I the largest of -the 
I Sandwich Is. 
\ next S. of Sand- 
I wich I^. 

10° S. lat. & 
140° W. longi- 
tude. 



Marquesas* "Is., 

114 S. W., 

Society Is.,' 126^ between 10° & 

M, &S. E., l20°S.lat.&148° 

Georgian Is.,* [ &155° W.longi- 

127 S. W. J tude. 

1 18° S, lat. 6f 
Tahiti/ 127 S. I 160 W. Ion., the 
W., [largest of the 

group. 

nextS.E. ofTa. 

hiti. 

nextS.E.ofPearl 

Is. '. 



Pearl Is., 127 S. 
E., ^ 
Gambier * 
140 M. 



Is., 



Austral* Is., 139 
N.W.,138N.E., 
Cook's* Is., 126 
S. W.. 

Prince of Wales* 
Islands, 127 W. 

King George* 
I«., 127 M., 
Palliser's Is., 
127 E., 

Pitcairn'sL, 140 
E. 



next S. of Ta- 
hiti, 
next SL W. of 

; Tahiti. 

' next E. of Society 

;is. 

|nextN.E.ofPi. 
\ of Wales Is. 
► next S. E. of K. 
I George^s Is. 
•2.5° S. lat. ^ 
,131° W. Ion. 



Ulster, theaorthern, and New Munstei, the couihtern. • 
Navigator't, Hapai, Tonga, and Feejee Islands. /de-n|c 
t The Society are the N. W., and the Georgian the S. E. 
liiiies de|cribed as comprising the whole groiyi^ 



4 New Zealand consists of two islands, Ne% 

The Fsiendly Islands q^mflrise th« 

-p!oc'-tcr. ^hah-wy'-ee. A mar>kay'*8a4 

Islands. The Society Islands are some. 

J tah-hr^ ie 
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IBIUINDS or OOKAMtCA. 
AiMr-Fiow gentlff Stotet SfiML 

1 

Now to waters remote rapid fency shall fly, 
Wfcere thy cluster of Isles, Oceanica, lie; 
Every isle by its name let our registry call, 
^d Australia is first and the largest of all. 

2 
JThen the land of Van Diemen more soathward is traced. 
And from thence fej away to New Guinea we haste ; » 

Lonisiade* and New Britain their aspects piesent. 
And from these to New Ireland our course shallbe bent 

3 
' Let us ^ where the vertical sun-beams descend, 
There uie Islands of Borneo, Sumatra, extend ; 
On the Island of Java, southeast of tlie last, 
And the Isle of Sumbawa, some glances we cast 

To the eastward of this, Florets Island is seen. 
And Timor the bust and Australia between; 
Hence we speed to that Island as Celebes known. 
Next behold Mindanao and also Luzon. 

5 
To the Islands of Spice a location assign, 
Then behold Pelew group and the Isles Caroline ; 
Now " the land of the robbers," the Isles of Ladrone, 
And tlie Islands Bonin and MageUan's are shown, 

6 
To the shores of New Zealand our notice we lend, 
And to Chatham and Norfolk, we next shall attend ; 
Then to New Caledonia and Kermadec speedg 
And from thence to the Islands call'd Friendly, proceed. 

7 
* Now the group, which is call'd Navigators' Isles, note. 
Then some notice to Hapaif and Tonga devote ; 
Feejee now and New Hebrides Islands appear, ^ 

Thence to Islands De Peyster's and Gilbert's we steer. 

8 
But behold in the distance the Isles of Mol 'grave, 
« Then we seek Sandwich Isles through the turbulent wave ; 

On Hawaii,! the largest of those let us look. 
Where the savage inhabitants slew Captain Cook 

9 
American Island and Washington too, 

And the Isles of Marquesas now offer to view ; ^ 

To SocietjT Islands and Georgian we steer. 
Then Tahiti,} Pearl Island behold, and Gcunbier. 

1 
Austral Isle n^ar the Tropic of Capricorn placed. 
Then the islands caird Cook's are southeastwardly traced ; 
Prince bf Walejs we behold, and our latest sflance turns 
On the I^les of Sang George, Plilliser's, and Pitcairn's. ^ 

Que^ons.— 'Name and j[}oint out the principal island of Oceanica. Which is the iargem 
LT What strait separiBtes Australia from Van Diemen's land % Ana. Bass Strait What 
strait separates Australia from New Guinea? Aim. Torres Strait What strait sepatateb 
Sumatra from Malacca t Aru, The Strait of Malacca. What strait separates Sumatra from 
Java ? A7i$, ThewStrait of Sunda. Wliat strait separates Borneo from Celebes f ^Am, The 
Strait of Macassar. What strait divi^ New Zealand into two large islands t An*. Cook's 
Strait -4 ^ 

^loo'-e-zorad". t boi'pu | ha-vi'>«o. f tah-hee4e » 



DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 



PART SECOND. 



NORTH AMERICA. 



qj^iaiNLAND. 

1. Greenland is one of the coldest and most barren countries in the world, and 
belongs to the crown of Denmark. 

2. It consists almost entirely d one enormous mass of rocks, rising in many 
I^ces close Ui the water's edge, into precipitous and lofty mountains crowned 
With inaccessible clifis. 

8. Vegetation, even in the south, is limited to a few trees of stinted growth, 
and towards the north, nothinff is met with but rocks covered with' ice and snow^ 

4. Dogs, reindeer, hares, foxes, and white bears, are the principal animak. 
Seals, scafowl, and fish, are abundant 

5. The Greenlanders are of a dwarfish size, ignorant, indolent, and filthy, 
livinii^ in huts made of turf or stone, and subsisting chiefly on seals, fish, and 
oil. 'Many of them have become Christians under Sie instruction oMf the Mora- 
vian missionari^ 

6. The cliief settlements are Lichtenau in the S., Lichtenfels, (90 S.)and New 
Heisnhut, (^ E.) ^ 

Qv^aions.*-^!, What is said of Greenland f 2. Of what does it consiBt ! 3. What is aid 
of vegetation! 4. Animals! 5, Describe the Gseenlanders ! 6. What axe the chief 8ettW> 
ments! » 



RUSSIAN AMERICA. 
Square miles^ 500,000.>~Popidition, 50,000.--Pop. to sq. rl, 1 in 10. 
1. Russian Americi^ is a cold, drmry county, belongmg to Russia, and Jp ii^ 
habited mostly by savages. There are a few Russians in the country, engaged ^ 
m collecting fhrs frow the Indians for the Chinese market 

2- The people of the Aleutian! Islands live under ground in large arann 
houses, each containing from fifty to one hundred and fifty persons. 
3. The chief town is New Archangel, on Sitka Island. 

Questians.-^'L What is niid of Russian Ame|ica! 2. How do the people of the Aleutian 
Islands live! 3. What is the chief town! State of society! Government! Rdigioo! 



BRITISH AMERICA. 
Square mile8» 2,475.000.—Popi]lation, l,820X)00.-^Pop. to aq. m. |. 
1. British America embraces a vast territory, extending from the Atkntic to 
the Pacific, and lymg between the United States and the Arctic Oce^. . It b^ 
longs^to Great Britam. > ' 

£ It is divided into New Britain, the Provinces of Canada, New Brur^wibk, 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and Prince Edw^d's Island. 

9. Each Province has a Governor and Cbmicil, appointed by the Crgsnl of 
Great Britain, a^d an Assembly or Htnise of Commons, chosen by the people. ^ 

A Governor General is also appointed by the Cj^wii over the whole country. 
^ » 

Q«e<h'on«.— WhaAk)es British America embrade* an^4|flifb<nn belong! 2. Uo/vr dividdd 
3. Whatisthegoverament! - * » 

* Before asking'the questioAs relative to the descriptkii of each eountry of «tate, the <^Aeber <* 
■bould require the pupil to^ive its boundary and capiial. t a-lu'-shaik. 

• 16 .113 
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NEW BRITAIN. '^ 

Squate roilet, 2^5/)00.— Populatioou 40,000.^Pop to «q. m.. 1 in 50. 
1 r\ew Britabi is a region of bays, lakes, ri^rs, and forests, thinly inhabited 
by Esquimaux and other sava^es^i 

2. It has a diin, rocky, sterile soil, producing, in the interior and northei^ part, 
only mo^, shrubs, and a few stinted treea 

c. Bears, deer, beaver, otter, and other aiumals valuable for their fur, abound ; 
and hunting them is the chief employment uf the inhabitants. 

'iiuuHoM,^!. What is New Britain! 2. What ia the soil? a What animals abound] 
What is the state of society t Government? Religion? 

CANADA. 

Square miles, 340,000.— Population, 1,300,000.— Pop. to sq. m., 4. 

1. Canada lies on the East and North of Lakes Superior, Huron, Erie, and 
Ontario, and extends along both sides of the St Lawrence, from the Otta^pira to 
its mouth. 

2. It is divided into Canada East and Canada West by the Ottawa River. 

3. The settlements are chiefly on the rivers and along the shores of the grea 
lakes. 

4. Canada West is mostly a fine, undulating country, fertile in wheat, Indian 
com, and good pasturage ; but the lower part of Canada East is cold, rugged, and 
sterile. 

5. From Lake Ontario to Montreal, the St Lawrence is interrupted by a suc- 
cession of rapids, which render navigation very dangerous. These obstructions 
are overcome by the Rideau* Canal, which opens a navi^tion for vessels of 125 
tons burden, from Kingston at the East end of Lake Ontario, to the Ottawa 
River, which is navigable thence to Montreal. The Welland Canal opens a way 
for vessels of the same burden, from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, around Niagara 
Falls. * (See Map of the United States.) 

Toronto, one of the capitals of Canada, is situated on a,flne harbor near the 
west end of Lake Ontario. 

QoEBEo, the other capital, on the nortk side of the St Lawrence^ is built 
partly oa the top of a steep rock, 350 feet'high, and partly on the bank of the 
river below. It is a walled city, and so strongly fortified, that it is called the 
Gibralter of America. 

Montreal, on Montreal Island in the River St Lawrence just below the 
mouth of the Ottawa, is the largest and most commercial city in British America. 

Kingator^-^t the East end Of Lake Ontario^ has a vteU fortified harbor, and 
is the royal naval station on the lake. 

Quesfton»— 1. Omwhat lakes and along what river does Canada lief 2. How difided f 
S. Where are the settlements? 4. What is the face of the country, ^ what are the pro- 
ductions ? 5. How do vessels pass from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Lake Erie ? What 
is said of Toronto? Quebec? Montreal! Kingston? What is the state of society ? 
Government t Religion ? 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Square miles, 2^000.— Fopulation, 160,000.— Pop. to sq. m., 6 

1. New Brunswick is noted for its magnificent forests, which fiirnish larg« 
quantities of excellent lumber. 

Fredericton — the capital, is on the south side of St John's River, 85 miles 
firom its mouth. 

Si. Johns — ^near the mouth of St John's River, is the largest town. . ' 

Que8tion8,—l. For virfaat is New Bruns^ck noted ? What is the capital ? The largest town t 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

Square miles, 16/X)0.— Population* 200,000.— Pop. to sq. m., 121. . 
1. Wow ScotiH iH noUHi fc ic* coal and gypsum or plaster of Pai;^ and for in 
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2. The Ife^.of Fandy, separati^ thiiB prorinee from New Bnmswick, is noted 
for its tides, which rise 50, 60, and even 70 feet. 

Halifax — ^the capital, has one of the finest harBors in the #orld, and is the 
ehief naval station of Great Britain in North America. 



Lulknburg-^ \r — - - - 

Liverpool-^ J ' 



■ S. W. of Halifax in order. 



Sidviy-^^Ti Cape Breton Island. < < 

Queation9.-^l, For what is Nora Scotia noted? 2. The Bay of Pnndy? Wliat U the 
eapital? Whattwo towns S. W. of it? Where is Sidney ? 



PRINC? EDWARD'S ISLAND. 
Square miles, 2^160.~PopQlatlon, 35,000^— Pop. to sq. m., 161. 
1. This is a fine, fertile island in the Gnlf of St. Lawrence, producing wheat 
in abundance. / 

Ghablotts Town is the capital. 
QNetftont.— 1. What is said of Prince Edward's Island ? What is its capital ? 



NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Square miles, 60,000. — Population, 85,000. — ^Pop. to sq. m., 1^. 

1. Newfoundland is noted for the richest and most productive cod fishery in the 
world, giving employment to many thousands, and food to many millions. 

2. The fish are caught chiefly in the shallow places of the sea, called Banks, 
off the eastern and southern coasts of the island. 

St. John's — ^the capital, in the S. E. part of the island. 
Hwhoj' Grac6--l!l. W. of St. John's. 

Quution9,^-X, TSoT what is Newfoundland noted ? 2. Where are the fish caught? What 
U the capital ? What towns N. W. of it ? 



MEXICO. 
Square miles, 1,100,000.— Population, 7,500,000.— Pop. to sq. m., 6 j^. 

1. Mexico is noted fpr its rich mines of ^old and silver, and the variety of its 
climate and productions. At one period its silver mines yielded more than*' 
^0,000,000 annually, ' 

2. The land on both coasts is low and level — ^the interior is an immense ele- 
vated plain or table land. 

3. l^e productions are Indian com, wheat, coffee, sugar, rice, cotton, tobacco, 
indigo, cochine^, and tropical fruits. 

4. The inhabitants consist of Whites or Creoles of Spanish origin, Indians, 
Mestizoes, Mulattoes, and Zamboes. The descendants of Europeans, bom in 
America, are called Creoles ; the descendants of whites and Indians are called 
Mestizoes ; oi whites and nesroes, Mulattoes ; of Indians and negroes, Zamboes. 

5. HUxico— the capital, 7^0 feet above the ocean, is beautirally situated in 
the centre of a deli^ful> valley, embosoming several beautiful lakes, and is one 
of the finest cities in the world. 

QueaiioM* — 1. For what is Mexico noted ? 2. What is the surface ? 8. Productions 7 
4. Inhahitants ? 5. What is the capital and how situated ? State of society ? Govemment? 
Religion ? 

VNITED STATES OF MEXICO Aim THBIR CAPITALS, 



Lower California. \ 41 S., h^ & 

Capital is Loreto. . . . J 60 N. W. 

.Sonora. \42 S. W., 

Capital i« Arispe\ . . . J 61 N. 
Chihuahua." •** 
Capital is Chihuahua. 



I &2 N. W. 



Cohahuila.* 152 E.> 53 

Capital is Monclova. . J W. 



Nuevo Leon.* 
Capital is Monterey. 



Us 



8. 



Tamaulipas.<> 153 S. E. 

Capital is Tamanlipas. . J 92 K. E. 



Kexjican names for the most part conform to the priif(il|>IeB of Spaiiish pronundatton. (See note 
page 63.) * 

•Uhfle>wah'-WBh. . (Ko^h-wee'-lah. e'Syrtf-ro-lotomaf, 4Tam-o4ee'>paz. 
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8«i Imii Potoit 
Capitol IB San Lois PotoaL 



•' Capital IB Zaoatecaa. . 
Dorango. 

Capital is Dnrango. 
Cinaloa. — — — 

Coital if Cinaloa. « . 
Xaliseo.* 

Capital is Onadalazara.* 



Agnaioalientes.* s 

Capital !■ AgnasotlUhtM. 
Gnanazuato.' 

Ci^ital is Gnanajroato. 
Qneretaro.* 

Capital is Qneretaro. 
Taknpioo. 

Capital is Tampieo. , 

Mexioo. 

Ci4>ital Sb Hazieo. . . , 



1 e3 11 « V, 

J W.ofM. 

1*1 N.B.of 

JM.,ft2N.W, 

t 62 is., 61 

I N. 

161 & B., 

; aiN.w. 

161 M. A 

I s. 

}62W. 
I 62 S. W. 
I 62 8. of M. 

U2E. 

1 70 M., 62 
J B.ofS. 



TlaMflla/ 
Capital if Tlascala. 



La PneblaJ 
Capital ia La Pneblft. . 


Miohoagan.* 
Capital ia Valladolid.* . 


Colim^ 
Capital is Colima. . • 


Guerroroj* 
Capital is Aoapnlco. 


Oazac».» 
Capital is Oazaea. . . . 


Vera Craz. 
Capital is VsraCnis. . . 


Tabasco. 
Capital is Tabasoo. . . 



Chiapa.1 
Capital is Cbiapa 



.>ro E. of 

} 62 a B. 

jrolir.w. 

)6» N, B. 
J ofM. 

)70 M. A 
J W. 

> 71 8. W^ 
J 70B.B. 
i 71M.4(N. 

/ w. 

|71B. 
} 71 8. 8. 



YUCATAN. 

, Square miles, 79,000.— Population, 600,000.^Pop. to sq. m., 6|b 

1. In 1841 Tacatan declared itself a separate and independent state, but 

afterwards became reconciled to Mexico. In 1845 it again seceded, and «tiU 

maintains its inde^ndence. ^ 
Merida, the capital, is situated about fifty miles from the Qttif of Mexioo. 

Qvuiionit, — 1. When did Tacatan declare itself independent? What is its oapitalf 



MniDA— the eapitaL 
Sisal'-N.ofHerida. 
6ilan'-N. B. ofMerida. 



crrass Aim Toinrs. 

ISalaman'ca — 8. B. of Merida. 
Gampeachy-— 6. W. of Merida. 



CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Sqnare miles, 200,000.— Population, 2,000,000.->Pop. to sq. m., IQ. 
/ 1. Central America resembles Mexico in climate, soi^ prodaotions, inhabit 
ants, and in its institutions. 

2. Its indigo and cocoa are of a superior quality, and in some parts mahogany 
and logwood abound. 
San Saltados is the capital, near the coast of the Pacific. 

Quettiotu^^'L In what respect does Central America resemble Mexioo? 2r What is tud^ 
of its indigo and eocoa ? What is the capital ? 



STATES OF CTEHTBAI* AUIRIOA Ain> THJBIK OAPlTAkS. 



Guatemala.* 

Capital is Guatemala. 
Hondoraa. 

Capital is Cema7agiia.a 
Salvador. 
• Capital is San Salvador. 



I 72 8. W., 

79N.W. 

72, 73, 79 

N.E.,80K 

70 N. B. 

of M. 



Nicaragua. 

Capital is Leon.® 
Costa iBieaJf 

Capital is Cartago.c 



80 M. 

8SK.B. 



Balize. — ^Balise is a settlement cla|m^ by Gtreat Britain, lying along th^ 
Bay of Honduras on the E. side of Yucatan, and is valuable for its malioganj 
and logwood* 

Bauzb Is the capital, on Balbe river. 

QtiMfiont.— WhatissaidofJBallse? What is its capital? 



• HiO^leA^ko. (GmHlab-Iah-hahnu cAh-gwa»'kal-l»«n'4»es. 



i Q wer]islx-hwi/-to. 



•Kcr- 



ray'-toh-ro. /Tlas-kahMah. gliah-PweWah. k M6Ksh</-«h-lcan. tYsl-yalt-dMeed'. iGwer-nZ-ra 
AWah'hah'ka. lOhee-afa-pah. »Owsk'ta>mab'-Iah. nCo-my^li-ffvah. «X#01m^ fOos'^sb* 
fliee'-kah. f Kas>tah'-!?o. ^^ • . '^ . 



BBSOmFTZVB eEO<(BAFBT, 
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WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 

Square miles, lOOOOO.— Pepulalion, 3,100,000.— Pop. to iq. zn., 31* 

1. ^Q West India Islands are noted &r their rich tropical prodiictions— cot- 
tony sogar, Cofieet indigo» allspice, ginger, cocoa, tobacco^ maize; also, oranges, 
lemons, limes, pomegranates, citrons, pineappl^ 6ic 

2. The climate, tempered by the mountam air and sea^bfeezes, is «ool and de^ 
lightM during t^e winter months ; but during the summer month? it is warm 
and unhealthy. These islands are subject to earthquakes, and In autumn, to 
destructive hurricanes. 

3. About one-eizth of th^ population are whites ; the remainder are negroes 
and mulattoes. 

4. Spain was formerly the sole owner of these islands. The following tabl^ 
^ows the extent, population, and present owner of the most important island& 



lilandi. ' 
Ooba, . 
Porto Rico, . 
Hayti, 
Jamaica, • 
TAaBahamat, 
Angaillo, . 
Barbada, • 
AntigQa, . 
BtKltts, 
Domioics,. 
Si. Lacia, 
St. Viucent, 
Barbados, * 
Canaguan, 
Carriacoo, • 
Grenada, . 
Tobago, 
Trinidad, . 
St. Thomas, . 
St John's, 
Santa Cruz, . 
Guadaloupe, 
Marie Galante, 
Martinique, 
St. Martin's, • 
St. Eustatia, 
Bonair, 
Coracoa, • 
Oraba, 

St. Bartholomew, 
Margarita, . 
BlanqniUa, 
TortDga, 
Orchillo, . 
LosBoqnes. , 




Owner. 

Spain, 
it 

InJependent. 
ti.eat BritaiiL 



Denmark. 

u 

«< 

France. 



Prance & HoUaatt. 
HoUuid. 



Sweden. 
Venezuela. 



Cuba. — Qiba is the largest, most flourishing, and important of the West I»- 
dia Islands. 

Havana— the capital, on the N. W. coast, is the largest and most commercial 
city in the West Indies, and has the best harbor in &e world, capable of coi^ 
taining a thousand vessels without cable or anchor. 

Mofanza^ — on the N. coast, E. of Havana. 

Puerto Principe — ^in the interior, S. E. of Matanzas. 

San Salvador-^^ext S. E. of Puerto Principep 

St. Jago — in the E. part, on the S. coast 

Hatti. — Hayti, cme of the finest islands in the world, formerly belong to 
France and Jlpak.^ In 1791 the negroes in the French part of the idana tom 
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against their mafiters, expilM them from the island, and formed an independent 
government, which is nonilnalfy repabljcan, but really a military despotism In 
1822 they drove the Spaniards from the eastern part of the island. 
Hayti chiefly supplies the United States with mahogany. 

Po&T-AU-P&iNciB is the capital, on the Gulf of Gonave. 
Cafe Ha^ierif-'Oa the North coast 
St, Domingo — ^in the S. R part on the S. coast 
Jeremie^-Hm the coast in the S. W. 

Jamaica. — ^Jamaica is the largest and most valuable of the British W. Lidia 
fslands. 
Spanish Town is the capital near the S. coast 
Kingstofi, on the coast' in the S. £., is the largest town, and has a fine harbor. 

PoRTo Rioo. — P(»rto Rico, the smallest of the Greater Antilles, has a soil of 
the richest and most varied description. 

St. JohNil the capital and chief town, is situated on the N.' coast, and has a 
deep, secure, and spacious harbor. 

The Bahamas. — ^The Bahamas embrace a lar^ group of rocky islets, extend- 
ing about 700 miles from N. W. to S. £., but only a few are inhabited. 

Nassau is the chief town, on New Providence Island. 

St. Salibador is noted as the spot where Columbus first landed in the New 
World. . 

QueatioHt, — 1. For what are the W. Indies noted! 2, What is the climate! 3. Popala- 
tion! 4. Who was formerly the sole owner of the W. India lalanda! Who ate the prosent 
owners ! What islands belong to each! What is said of Cuba ! Of Havana, the capital f 
Name and point out the other towns ! What is said of Hayti! With what does it supply the 
United States! What is its capital ! Name and point out the other towna What is eaid 
of Jamaica! What is its capital ! Largest town! What is said of Porto Rico! Of its 
capital What do the Bahamas embrace ! Chief town! For what is St Salvador noted? 
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UNITED STAMS 






G0VERNltfEN7 OP THE tjNITED STATES. 

1. The goyemment of the United States is a Federal* RefRiUic 

2. It consists of three branches, viz. the Legislative^ the ExectUivt, and the 
JudiciaL 

3. The Legislative power is vested in a Congress, consisting of a Senate a^ 
House of Representative& 

4. The Senate is oomposed of two members from each state, chosen by it^ 
legislature for six years. 

5. The Representatives are chosen by the people for two year% eac& state 
being entitled to a number proportioned to its representative populafeKHi. 

6. The Executive power is vested in a President 

7. The President and Vice-President are chosen for four yearaby dectors from 
all the states. Each state appoints a number of electors equal to the whole num- 
ber of its senators and representatives in Congress. 

8. The salary of the President is $25,000 a year, and that of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, $5000. 

0. The principal subordinate ofBcers of the executive department are the Sec- 
retary of State, of the Treasury, of War, and the Nav)r, the Post Master General, 
the Attorney General, and the Secretaiy of the Interior. 

10. The Judicial power is vested in judges, nominated by the President and 
approved by the senate, and they hold their office durin|^ good behavior. 

11. There is no religion established by law in the U. State& Every man is 
free to worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience. 

12. The genend interests of the nation are entrusted to the general govern* 
ment, but each state has a government of its own, and has exclusive control of 
its own local afiairs. 

13. The place where the State Legislature meets is called the Capital of the 
State. 

14. The Territories are under the jurisdiction of the general government 

15. The Constitution of the United States was framed and adopted in 1789. 

16. The Presidents of the U. States since its adoption are as follows : — 

1. George Washington of Virgima, from 178» to 1797--^ yeart. * 

t. John Adams, Mass. '< 1797 to 1801-^ ^ 

a. Thomas Jefferson, Virginia, " 1801 to 1800- " 

4. James Madison, Virginia, " 1809 to 1817- 

5. James Manroe, Virginia, •* 1817 to Iw^ 

6. John Quincy Adams, Mass. ** 1825 to H 

7. Andrew Jackson, Tennessee, ^ 18S9 to 18 

8. Martin Van BuTon, New York," 1837 to 1841-^ » 

9. \Vm. Hengr Harrison, Ohio. " 184L one moatft. 

la John Tyle^ Virginia, " 1841 to 1845^3 yean, U aontfaa. 

U. James K. Telk, Tennessee, <• 1845 to 1849-4 " 

13. ZMchary 'I'ayior, Louisiana " 1849tol8S0— lttar|4llloatha. 

13. Millard Fillmore, New York " 1849. 

Quetftonf^— I. What is the government of the U. States 7 d. Of how many branchei does 
it connst Y 3. In what is the legislative power vested ? 4. Of how many membets is th« 
Senate composed and for how long a time are they chosen! 5. By whom are the Represen- 
tatives chosen, and for how long a time 7 

& In whom is the Executive power vested 7 7. Fonvbat length of time are the President 
and Vice President chosen 7 By whom 7 How many electors does each state appoint 7 & 
What is the salary of the Presiden^if Of the Vice President7 9. What arr'iftft principal offi- 
cers of the EzecQtive department 7 10. In what is the Judicial power vested^ What duties 
are performed by each branch of the g^mment 7 Am. Congress makes the laws, the Pre- 
sident executes them, and the Judiciary explains them, and settles all questions in dispute. 

1 1. What is said of religion 7 12. What power is reserved to each state 7 13. What is the 
place called where the State Legislature meets 7 14. Under what jurisdiction ar? the Terri 
ton687 15. When was the Constitution of the U. States framed and adoptocf 16. How 
many Presidents have there been since 7 What are their names 7 



• Federal, united, joined by nratual agreement 
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/ 
DESCRIPTION OF THE UNITBD STATE& 

1. The surface of the U. States is varied. In the nOTtheastem part it is un- 
0ten and broken^ diversified with mountains, hills, and valleys, with numerous 
lakes and rapid streams, and has a sea coast of more than 600 miles in extent, 
md^ted with numerous bays, and studded with beautifol islands. 

2, On the eastern and southeastern coasts commences a low plain, which ex- 
tends from 50 to 100 miles inland, beyond which the country becomes elevated 
and hilly^ and gradually rises into the AUeffhany Mountain& 

3^ Between the AUefirhany and Rtcky l&untains is **The Ghreat Valley of the 
Mississippi,*' mostly either level or undulating, abounding in extensive prairies, 
and one of the most f^ile regions on the sflobe. 

4. Between the Rocky Mountains and Vie Pacific, the ooantry is interseeted 
oy several broken chains of mountains, runnine^ parallel with the coast. 

5. The soil of New England is better adapted to grazing than to grain. 
Among the important productions are grass, bee( pork, butter, and cheese. In- 
dian com, rye, oats, wheat, flax, garden vegetables, and rich fruits^ are also pro- 
duced. 

6. The staple agricultural productions of the Middle States are wheat and In- 
dian corn. Kye, oats, barley, and buckwheat, are also raised in large quantities ; 
and peaches, pears, apples, plums, and other fruits of the finest quality, are pro- 
duct. 

7. In the northern part of the Southern States, wheat, Indian com, and tobac- 
co, are chiefly cultivated ; the eastem part yields Jarge quantities of pitch, tar, 
turpentine, and lumber ; in the southern part, cotton, rice, and sugar, are exten- 
sively produced. 

8. The Western States are the granary of the Unicm, capable of producing 
inexhaustible supplies of c^in. 

9. Among the mineral treasures of the U. States, iron, coal, limestone, and 
salt, aboun£ 

10. The anthracite coal of Pennsylvania is inexhaustibley and the bituminous 
^ coal fiirther west is equally abundant 

11. The lead region of Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri, is the richest 
.in the world. 

12. Gold is fbund in Virginia, North Carolina^ Georgia^ and Califomia. 

Qwtduu^ 1 What is said of the surface of the U. States f What is the chancier of the 
sDT&ee in the nor'heastem part f 2. In the eastern aiid southeastern part Y Sl Between the 
Alleghany a»s lloeky Mjiumainaf 4 Between the Rocky Moontains and the Pacific ? & 
What is said of the soil of New Engkuid Y The prodnctions f 6. What are the staple agh- 
eultHtfl productions of the Middle States f What other grains are raised Y What fruits are 
produced Y 7. What are the principal products in the northern part of the Southern Suites f 
What does the eastem part yield Y What axe the products of the southern part Y 8. What 
is said of the Western States t 9. What minerals abound in the U. States Y 10. What is 
said of. coal t H. The lead region Y 1% Where is gold found Y 
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BISCBIFTIVS eaoeBAFRT. 
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EASTERN STATES, OR NEW ENGLAND. 

MAINE. 

Square miles» 32,000.— Popalation, 582,126.— Pop. to sq. m^ l^ 

^Maine's northern hmndt is Canada, and on its eastern side, 
/ New Brunswick and th* Athmtic Sea a boundary have supi^ed ; 

. That sea upon its south extends, a boundary wide and great. 
And on its west is Canada, likewise the Granite State. 

1. Maine has a sea-ooast of more than 280 miles in extent, and is noted for ita 
numerous bays, fine harbors, and extensive forests, which abound in white pine. 

2. The inhabitants are extensively engaged in tlie lumber-trade, ship-building« 
navigation, and the fisheries. 

3. Lumber is the staple production, and is exported to the amount of $10,000,- 
000 annualljr. ' 

4. The soil Is well adapted to grazing, and liie wool produced is estimated at 
$2,000,000 annually. 

5. Maine was a part of Massachusetts until 1820, when it became a separate 
state. 

Augusta, the capital, is a flourishing town on the Kennebec. , 
Portland, on a peninsula in Casco Bay, is the first town in the state in popu- 
lation, wealtii, and commerce,' and has a safe and capacious harbor. 

Bangor, on the Penobscot, which is navigable to this noint for the largest 
vessels, is the second town in population and commerce, ana is the chief seat of 
the lumber trade. 

Qu€8Hons.--h What is said of Maine? 2. The inhabitants? 8. Lumber? 4. The Boil( 
fl. Of what state was Maine once a part ? What is said of Augusta t Portland? Bangor ? 



CITIES AND TOWNS, 



AuotTSTA-^the capital, on the Kennebec R. 

Hallowell— ) on the W. fatank of tiie Kennebec 

Gardiner— > next S. of Augusta in order. 

Waterville— ) on the W. bank of the Ken- 

Korridgewock— > nebec, above Augusta in| 

Anson— j order. 

Skowhegan— 1 

Madison— I on the £. bank of the 

Solon— I bee, above Augusta in order. 

Moscow^ J 

Athens— next N. of Skowhegan. 

Parkman — ^nezt N. £. of Athens. 

St. Albans— { next S. £. of Parkman 

Palmyra— J order. 

Wayne— next W. of Augusta. 

Jay— on theAndroscoegin next N.W.of Wayne. 

Wilton— next N. of Jay. 

Farmington— N. E. of Wilton. 



Kenne» Fryeburg- 



Bethel— > above Jay in order. 



> Androscoggin- 
Peru— } on the S. bank of the Androscoggin 



Livermore— 
Tomer— 



> next S. of ^ay in order. 



Paris— next S. W. of Turner. 

Mioo(-»next S. E^ of Paris; 

Brunswick — S. E. of Minot 

Topeham— N. E. of Brunswick. 

Bowdoint-N. of Topillam. . 

Poland— ^ 

Haymond— >neai!yW. of Brunswick in oidar 

Fryeburg— 3 

Waterferd— next ?9. of Fiyeburg. 

Westbrook— next N. W. of Portland. 

Gorham— nearly W. of Portlaiid. 

Scarboro— next S. of Portland.* 

Sacot -next S. of Scarboro. 

Holfis— next N. W. 6f Saca • 

Alfred- next W. of Saco. 

Kennebunk— } 

Wells— > next S. W. of Saco in Otdfc 

York— S 

Palermo— next E. of Augusta. 

Patricktown— J 

Jefferson— >next S. of Palermo 

Wiscasset— S 



•^Ir, Anld Laog Byne, *• 



16 



saW'-ke. 
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KEY TO PELTOZl's OUTLIlTlt HAPS. 



Batb— next S. W. of WiieaMet 

Brifltol— next S. £. of WiBcasseU 

Waldoboro— next N. of BiistoL 

Warren— next N. E. of Bristol 

St«<06orge— next S. £. of BristcL 

Thomaeton — "] 

Camden— 1 on the coast next N. of St 

LincoInTille — ( George in order. 

Belfast— I 

Knox— next N. W. of Bel^t 



HamSde^ 1 on the W. bank of Penobscot g* 
^^J^.^ [ River, nearly N. of Belfast?* 



ii«««Vv,^_ ?■ iviver. nearly ] 
^^ J inorier. 

Bradford— 43ext N. oCOrono. 

Doveiv— next W. of Bradford. 

Brownville — next N. E. of Dover. 

Sebec — ^next N. of Dover. 

Monson— next N. W. qf Dover. 

r<^.*:»^i_ I at the mouth of the Penobscot, 

^■*"*^ \ ontheE-bank. 



iport-1 



on the E. bank of the Penob- 
scot River, above Castiae ii« 
order. 



Bocksport— ' 
Brewer — 
Enfield- 
Bradley- 

Burlington—'^ of Bradley. 
Sedgewick— nearly E. of Castine. 
Elsworth— ) next N. £. of Sedgewick 
Franklin — J order. 
Gouldsboro— next E. of Sedgewick. 



Steuben — 

Harrington* 

Machiat— 

Cutler— 

Lubec — 

Eastport- 



next N. N. £. of Gouldaboro in 
order. 

next E. of Harrington in order. 

) m the S. E. part of the state, N. 
) E. of Cutler in order. 



Pembroke — N. 9f Cntler. 

WeSepI \ °®^ W. of Pembroke in order. 

Calais— ? on St. Croix R., next N. W. of 

Baileyville— > Pembroke in order. 

Hodedon — ^next N. W. of Baileyville. 

Houlton — ^N. of Hodgdon. 

New Limerick— N. W. of Hodgdon. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Square miles, 9500.— Population* 31&00a— Pop. to sq. la, 33^. 

New Hampshire for its northern bound on Canada relies ; 
To bound it east, the State of Maine and Ocean will suffice ; 
Next Massachusetts comes in place to form its southern bound, 
And lastly the Green Mountain State upon its west is found. 

1. The beauty and grandeur of the scenery, presented by the lofty mountains, 
picturesque hikes, and line water&lls of New Hampshire, have acquired for.it 
the name of the Switzerland of America, It is also called the Granite State^ 
from the large quantity of granite found in it. 

2. The White Mountains consist of six or eight peaks, and are the most ele- 
vated in New England. Their summits, covered with snow nearly 10 months 
in the year, are seen by sailors, in a clear day, more than 50 miles from the coast, 
and their appearance is that of a silvery cloud l^rting the horizon. 

S, Mount Washington, 6234 feet high, is the highest peak, and hundreds of 
travellers visit it tfvery year to enjoy uie magnificent pospect from its summit 

4. The inhabitants afe chiefly wmers, prra2ders, and manu&cturenl 

Concord, on the Merrimack, is the capital. 

Portamovih^ on the Piscataqua, 3 miles fto^ the sea, is the first town in popu- 
lation and commerce, and hcis One of the best harbors in America, deep, capa- 
cious, accesmUflf to the largest abip^ aii4 never frozen. 

Q«ej<to»«.-^l. What is said of New Hampshire f 2. The White Mountains? 3. Mount 
Washington f 4 What is the chief occupation of the inhabitants f What is the capital 7 
What is said of Portsmouth t 



CITIES AND TOWNS. 



Concord— tha capital, on the Merrimack. 



CONCORD— tna capital, on the MemmacK. 
Boscawen— on theMerrimackN.W.of Conc<nd> 
Hopkinton-— next W. of Concord. 

nSKT (s. of Concord in order. 

Epsom— next £. of Concord 
Manchester-^on the £. bank of the M— k. 
Chestei^-next £. of Manchester. 

Derry— next S. £. of Manchester. 

Portsmouth— near the mouth of thePiscataqua. Conway— next N. £. of Sandwich 
llzeHf^next 8. W. of Portsmouth. 

«aal. 



Newmarket-*^ 

Dover— >next N. of Exeter in order. 

Rochester — ) 

Gitaramon-H* W. of Rochester in older 

Gilford— next N. W. of Gilmanton. 
Meredith— next N. of Gilford. 
Ossipee— next £. of Meredith. 
Sandwieh— next N. E. of Meredith. ^ 



0B6CIIIFTIVS GSOORAIIHT. 
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^"^^ \ next S. W. of Hopkinton in order, f^^^^^ ] 

Peteraborough— next S. E. of Keeoe. Haverhill — * | 

Winche^tei^-next S. of Keene. Bath — [ 

Walpole— next N. W. of Keene. Dalton— f 

Charlestown — next N. of Walpole. Lancaster-^ 
Claremont— - } next jN. E. of Claremont in Stratford— I 

Newport— J order. ^ Colebrook— J 
2*lain&eld— next N. W. of Newport 



oni«nd near the E. banic oi 
Connecticut River, next above 
Plaiafieklia order. 



VERMONT. 



Square miles, 9750.— Population, 314,322.— Pop. to sq< m., 32). 

Vermont is on its northern aide by Canada ^iclosed. 

And on its eastern boundary* New Hampshire is disposed ; 

By Massachusetts on the south, its^ borders are oompressed, 

Aiid New York State, with Lake Champlain. is found upon its west 

1. iVermoDt* derives its name from the Green Mount^is, so called by the 
French from the evergreens which cover them. 

2. It is an agricultural state, and is note4 £)r.its excellent pasturage, giving 
ottbsistenee to numerous flocks of i^eep. and b^^ of cattle. 

MoNTPBLiER, the capital, is on Onion River. 

Que8tion»."^l, From what does Vermont derivefits nan^f 2i For what is it noted I What 
is the capital? i... r 

CITIES AND TOWNSr. 

MoNTPELixR — the capital, on Onion River. WabHbrd*^) 



Barre— 1 jBasnet-- >n6xt&.W*<)f Concord in order. 

Northfield^ ) next southward from Montpe- Hyegate*- 3 

SniiSTX. I *'" ''' '^*'' feSSJ"" 1 on the W. bank of Connectfeul 

Wafet^Vn the N. bank of Onion R. S'o?!JSh= \ ^ next a of Ryegate in 
Jericho— ) below Montpelier in order. Windsoi^— J ^raer. 

i#«^:-*««« I next N. of Montpelier on Woodstock— neaat N. W. of Windsor. 

Momstown.- j Lamoille River. Chester- ^ 

Fairfax— > on N. bank of Lamoille R., below Rockmgham- I „^_. « ^ nr/«/wi.«^b — 
Milton- J Morristown in order. Townsend- lnMt& of Woodstock » 

St. Albans-.)next N. N. E. of Milton in New Fane- * ^™'- 



Berkshire- 
Troy— 
Derby^ 
Bakersfield— ) 



S order. 

»>next E. of Higfa|lite in order. 






Brattleborough— J 

BenningtoiHHDext W. of Bmttleborough. 

Sbaftsbury— ) 

ManchestiN>*- > next N.of B^mungtonin oidei; 

Dorset— S 
Hyde Park^ Snext E. of St Albans in order. t)anby— next N. E. of Dorset on Otter Creek. 
Irasburg— ) Castleton— neat V W. of Danby. 

DanvUle--4iext £. N. E. ol Montpelier. OrweK— ( _ __^ t^ _^ r»ji«*L»*«, u. ^«j«. 

Concorf-nextE. of Danville. Shoreham- J"*** N. of Osdeton m order 

p. L_u ^-A ^on the W. bank of Connec- Brandott— 1 ^„ .t,^ « i^^^ ^r/w- 
?!2S^«TZ1^ «»c«t R>N. of Conccwd in Middteburj^ l^rr^l LfSin- rwS 
Lemmgton-^ order. New llav^ f Creek^^t below Danbf 

Verffennee— J 

BurOngtott— next N. of Vergennea. 

• Derived from two French word*, ««rd^ green, nmt, mountaia.. 
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EST TO VtiLTOV^S OVTLTK^ HAPS. 



, MASSACHUSETTa 

Square mite 7800.— Population, 994,724^Pop. to sq. m., 127}. 

On Maasachuaettar northern side, Vermont, New Hampshire lie, 
And on ita eaat the Ocean waves a boundary supply ; 
Southward we find Connecticut, Rhode IsUind, and the Sea, 
Ita western boundaiy. New York, must be assigned to thee. 

L Massachusetts k noted finr the intelligence, liberality^ energy, and daring 
enterprise of her sons. 

2. It is the oMest, wealthiest, and most populous of the New England States, 
and the most thickly settled state in the Union. 

3. It was &rst seUled in 1020 1^ the "^ Pilgrim Fathers of New England,'* and 
its early history is interwoven with every important pditical and moral event 
oonnected with the settlement, progress, and^ mdepoidence of the U. States. 

4. Ample provision is made for ^ucation, and the high schools and colleges of 
Massachusetts are more nttmerous and more liberally endowed by private muni- 
ficence than those of any other state. 

5. In its shipping, it is the first state in the Union. 

6. The people axe extensivoly engaged in the fii&eries, nav^gatkm, oonunerce, 
and manumctnrea. 

BoBTOM, the capital, is a large and wealthy city on a small peninsula at the 
head of Massachusetts Bay. It is the literary and commercial metropolis of 
New England, has an excellent harbor, and more shipping and commerce than 
any city m the Union except New York. 

Cambridge, the seat of Harvard Universi^, the oldest and most richly en> 
dowed in the U. States, is 3 miles nearly N. W. of Boston. 

CharUstown^ &mous for Bunker Hill Mcoument, is on a peninsula just N. of 
Boston, lind connected with it by three bridges. 

Salem, on the coaSt nearly N. E. of Boston* is noted for its wealth gained in 
the East India and China trade. 

Lowellf on the Merrimack, is fiunoos for its cotton mills, and is one of the 
largest manufacturing towns in America. 

Neta Be^ord, on a harbor in Buzzard^s Bay, 50 miles S. of Boston, is mcft9 
extensively engaged in the whale-fishery than any other port in the world. 

Que^'oiM.— 1. For wha;t is Massachusetts noted ? % How does it compure with the other 
New England States! 3. When and by whom was U firB^^^ji^ttledi and what is said of its 
earlyfaistotyl 4. What is said of edneatkmf 5. Its shipping? 6. The people! Boston! 
Cambridge? Charlestown! Salem? Lowell? Kew Bedford? 



CITIES AND TOWNS* 



>% ) the capital, on a small t 

^^^*^*^ ) at the head of Mass. J 



minsula 8eitnat( 



next nearly W. of Boston in 
order. 

r next N. E. of Cambridge in 
, C order. 



Cambridgs-* 
Lexington— 
Concord — 
Charlestown— 
Lynn — 
Salens— 

MarUebead— nearly S. of Salem. 
Gloi^ster— -nearly N. £. of Marblehead. 
Andftvei^— next N. W of Charlestown. 
HIverhill— next N. of Andover. 
Weymouth— nearly S. of Boston. 
Hingham— £. N. E. of Weymouth. 
Gomsset— nearly E. of Weymouth 



1 



nezc*& £. 9f ^Weymouth ta 
Older. 



r next S W. of Barnstable ia 
L Older, 

L of Dartmouth. 



Duxbury— 

Plymouth- 
Sandwich — 
Barnstable— J 
Rochester — ' 
New Bedford — 
Dartmouth — 
Falmouth— next ] 

Yarmouth — ^ >» 

ChathaoH^ > next N.Ei of Falmouth in order 
Orleans-^ i 

Trar2!!'~ ? next N. & ij. W. rf Oiw 

Provincetowtt- 5 l«w»in order. 
Nantucket— on Nantucket Island. 
Edgarton — \ on Martha's Vineyard fi:mn E. to 
Tisbuiy— > W. in order. 
iRoxbiny— next S. W. of Boston. 
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idSj 



Stoughtoo— ) 

Taunton— > next S* of Roxbury in Older. 

Fall River— ) 

Pawtucket— neer S. W. of Taunton. 

ManaSeW— ^n«rt N. W. of TauBton 

Medway-* 5 order. 

Dedham— next N. £. of Medway. 

iv^.^«-#.«* i on the Rail Road next W. of 
Worcester*- J g^^^ 

Mendon— next S. E, of Worcester. 

Suttoih— nearly & of Worcester. 

Oxfprd— { next S. W. of Worcester in 

8outhbridge— { order. 

Fraraingham— J next N, E. of Worcester 

Lowell— 5 order. 

Fitcbburg— next N. of Worcester. 

Barre— next N. W. of Worcester. 



Amherst-^nearly W. of Barre. 
Ware— ) 

Sturbridge— >next S. £. of Amnerat in order 
Warren — > j 

Springfield-r-on the E. bank of Conn* R. 
Westfield— next W. of Springfield. 
West Springfield—^ on the W. bank of Cona 
Northamptoib^ > River, above Spring* 
Greenfield— 3 field in order. 

Adams— > next W. of Greenfield in 

Williamstown — ) order. 
Pittafield— J next S. of Williamstown in 
Lee — ) order, 
in West Stockbridge— S. W. of Pittsfieid. ^ 
Stockbridge- V g ^ ^ g^^ 
Great Barrington— > r:*;i^^ ;* lii°* *'**'«* 
Sheffield— S ^>^o «»^^'- 



BHODE ISLAND. 

S(|oare miles. 1250.— Population. 147,549^— Pop. to sq. nvi lia 

Rhode Island, which of all the ^ates is found to be the least. 
Has Massachusetts on its north, and likewise on its east ; 
Upon its south the sea appearsi and Narraganset Bay, 
And lastly on its western side Connecticut survey. 

1. Rhode Island is the smallest state in the Union, and derives its name fiiom 
the beautiful island of Rhode Island in Narraganset Bay. 

2. It u extensively engaged in manufactures, and, except the northem part, is 
a good grazing county. 

Pbovidenox, cme of the capitals, on Providence River, at the head of Narra^^ 
ganset Bay, is the largest town in the State, and the seat of Brown University. 

Nbwport, the other capital, in the S. W. part of the beautiful and highly cul- 
tivated island of Rhode Island, is about 5 miles from, the sea, and has one of the 
best harbors in the world. The beauty of its situation and the salubrity of its 
climate have rendered it a &vorite summer resort for persons from warmer 
climates. 

Qtiestion«.-^l. What is the comparative size of Rhode Island, and from what does it derive 
its name t % In what is it extensively engaged, and what ia the general character of the soil \ 
What is said of Providence f Newport ? 



PaOVIDENCl-r- 

NxwroKT — 
Smtthfield-N. 



CITIES AND TOWNS. 

I capitals. Proviidence, on Pro- East Greenwich — )S. of Providence in 
vidence River, at the head South Kingston-* > order, 
of Narraganset Bay. New- Coventry-^ ) on W. side of the State 

port, on the island of Rhode North Kingston— > from N. to S. in order. 
Island. Tivertonr-5f . E. of Newport 

. of Providence. Br^oK-_ j j^ ^^ j^^^^ .^ ^^^, ; 



CONNECTICUT. 

Square miles, 4674— Population. 370,91 3.— Pop. to sq. m., 79 J. 

Connecticut is on the north to Massachusetts joined, , 

And by Rhode Island on the east, its limits are defined ; 
Along its southern boundary, extends Long Island Sound* 
And on its west extremity, may New York State be fotoad. 

1. Connecticut is celebrated for her common schools, and for the intelligence, 
moralitv, aiid industry of her oiti2x;nB. 

2. The fund appropriated for the support of eommon sehools, exceeds S3|0U(V 

/ *woos'-t«r. 
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000, and, in propoitioB to the population, is larger than the school fund of any 
other State. 

3. No New England State has sent so many of her children, or so large a 
share of intellectual wealth, to the Western States, as Connecticut^ 
• 4. The people depend for suhsistence chiefly on agriculture and manufactures. 

Hartford, one of the capitals of the State, is situated on the W. bank of 
Connecticut River, at the head of sloop navigation, and is the seat of Washing- 
ton college. ^ 

New Haven, the other capital, is beautifully situated at the head of a small 
bay opening into Lpn£; Island Sound. It is even elegant in appearance, and is 
noted as the seat of Yale College, which, fer many years, has Iiad more students 
than any other in the IFnited States. 

QveafuMM.— L For what is Connecdcut celebrated f 2. What is said of the school fimd 1 
3 Of emigratian to the Western States? 4. Upon what do the people chiefly depend for sub* 
sistence? What is said of Hartford t NewHav^nt 



Hartford^ 
N«w Haven — 



CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Mansfield — 

Asbford— 

Stratford- 



capitals. Hartford* on the 
W. bank of Connecticiit R. 
New Haven, at the head 
of a bay of Long 
^ Sound. 
Wallingfoid— next N. E. of New Haven. 
Simsbury— > next N. W. of Hartford in 
Granby— y order. 

Suflield- I °'iS;tfoS^ ®^ ^*^°* ^ *^''® 

WethfirBfieId~1 

MiddletowQ-* 

Uaddam — 

Saybrook— 

Lyme— ] ^^ ™® ^* ^°^ ®^ Conn. R. near i 

l!:a8t Haddan^— 
Chathai&— 
Glastenbury — 
East Hartford- 
East Windsor- 
Enfield — ^ 

NS^^ifh-""^ ? next nearly N.E. of Lyme 
Windham- $ "»<>"^®'- 



Island Thompson— 



on and near the W. bank of 
Conn. R., below Hartford 
in order. 



on the £. bank of Connec- 
ticut River» above LymeJ^^jj 
in order. 



J next nearly N. W. of Wind- 
ham in order. 



near the E. line of the States 
from N. to S. in order. 



KiUingiy— 
Stonington — 

Pomfret — ^next S. W. of Thompson. 
Guilford— next S. E. of New Haven. 
Milford>Haext S. W. of New Haven. 
Derby— next N. W. of MUfoid. 
Waterbury — 
Harwinton — 

- ■-* - ^ m order. 



next N. of Mdibtd in order. 



- > on the W. side of H— c R.. N. of 
y— J New Milfbrd in older. 



itslNew MiUbid— 

Litchfield—) on "the £. side of Housatonie 
ComwaU— > R., N. of New Milfoid m 
Canaan — ) order. 
Sharon — 
iisbury- 
Greenwich-'^ & W. comer of the State. 
Stanford— ] 

Nor walk— I next N. E. of Greenwich in 
Fairfield — J order. 
Bridgeport— J 

Danbury— >next N. W. of Bridgeport in 
Newton — ) order. 
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MIDDLE STATES. 



NEW YORK. 
Square miles, 48,500.— Population, 3^8313.- Pop. to sq. m., 63j. 

North of New York is Canada and bright Ontario Lake; 
Vermont, Bay State, Connecticut, its eastern boundary make ; 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania both, compose the southern bound. 
And on the west both Canada and Erie Lake are found. 

1. New York is the first State in the Union in population, wealth, political 
importance, and public improvements. 

2. Her canals and railroads are on an extensive scale, and of more value than 
those of any other state. 

3. The Hudson River and Erie Canal open a water communication through 
the interior of the Stat^ between the Atlantic Ocean and the grea^ lakes. 
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4. The eastern part of the state is hilly and mountainous, and Hest adapted to 
pazing; the western part, except near the southern houndary, where it is hilly, 
IS either level or undulating, and finely adapted to the growth of wheat, the 
staple production of the state. 

5. Salt springs are numerous, and supply a large part of the state and the 
Western States with salt The most noted are at Salina and Syracuse. 

, 6. The mineral springs at Saratoga and Ballston are the resort in summer of 
the sick, the gay, and the fiushionabie, from all parts of the U. States, and the 
waters are extensively exported to other countries. 

7. The delightftil and picturesque mountain and river scenery of New York, 
^ and the beautiful sheets of water presented by the surface of her numerous lakes, 
* attract the attention, and delight the eye of every traveller. 

8. The entire waters of Niagara River, which form the outlet of Lake Erie, 
and constitute tiie great outlet of the upper lakes, are precipitated over a preci- 
pice IQO feet high, with a solemn and tremendous roar, forming the I^iagara Falls 
— the grandest and most stupendous cataract on the globe. A great number of 
admuring and delighted visiters, the fiishionable, the opulent, and the learned, here 
assemble^ in the summer season, from all narts of tiie civilized world, to gaze 
upon one of the most fearfuUjr beautiful ana sublime exhibitions in nature. Afx 
^^erican poetess has well said of Niagara— 

"Flow on for ©ver, in thy glorious robe 
Of terror and of beauty ! God hath set 
His rainbow on thy forehead, and the cloud 
Mantles around thy feet. And he doth ffive 
The voice of thunder power to speak of Him 
£ter&ally-4>idding the lip of man 
Keep silencci and upon ue rocky altar pour 
Incense of awe-stricken praise." 

Albany, the capital, is situated on the W. bank of the Hudson, and is the ter- 
minating point of the Erie and Champlain canals, and of several railiroods. 

New York is situated at the mouth of Hudson River, on a spacious bay, which 
forms one of the finest harbors in the world. In population, wealth, and com- 
merce, it is the largest city in America, and the second commercial city en the 
globe. 

Qiie«fo'on«.— L In what respects is N. York the first state in the Union ? 2. What is said 
of her canals and railroads f 3. The Hudson River and Erie Canal? 4. The surface? 5. 
Salt springs t 6. The mineral springs t 7. The scenery! & Of Niagara River? What is 
said of Albany? New York? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 



next S. of Albany in order. 



Albany— the capital onfiudson R. 

Catskill— 

Sangerties— 

Kingston— 

Newbura*- 

West Point— 

Piermont— 

Goshen — ) 

MooticeUo- > next N.W. of Piermont in order. 

Liberty— ) 

Middlebnrg— 

Harpersfield— > next S.W. of Albany in order. 

Delhi— S 

C^^t^^ (nextW.of Albany morder. 
Cherry Valley— next N. E. of Cooperstown. 
Binghampton— next S. W. of Cooperstown. 
Owego— next W. of Binghampton. 

Norwth- \ "«*' ^ E- °^ ^^^S° ^ °'^®^- 
Truxton — ^next N. W, of Norwich. 
Cortland — 1 

Syracu'^ [»«« N. of Owego m order. 
Salina— J 



Cazenovia— next S. £. of Syracuse. 
0?S-"" I next N.W. of Owego in onier 
Aubam— next N. E. of Ovid. 
Waterloo— next N. of Ovid. 
Penn Yan— next W.of Ovid. 
3ath— next S. W. of Ovid. . 
Elmira- next S. of Ovid. 
Bufialo— at the E. end of Lake Erie. 
Black Rock— nearly N. of Bufiala 

Kte= I S.W. of Bufialo in order. 
Jamestown— nearly S. of Buf&lo. 
CiSJ— ' ( ^'^^ ^* ^^ J^naestown in order. 
EUicottville— nearly S. £. of Bulfiilo. 
Angelica — ^next E. of Ellicottvflle in 
Homellaville — ) order. 
Attica— next E. of Bufialo. 
Warsaw— next S. E. of Attica. 
Le Roy— next N. E. of Attica. 

inS— "" \ °®*^ ^' ^^ ^"**^* *" °'^®' 
Rochester—on the Genesee R.^ near its momh> 
Geneseo— on the Genesee R. a-rave Rochestea • 



IfiS 



KEV TO VKLTOTS^B OUTLIKB HAPS. 



Albion— } 

liockport— Sn«zt W. of Bochefter in order. 

Lewiflton— 3 

Canadiiigaa-* ) next nearly S. £. of 

Geneva-* < ter in oioer. 

Scfaenectadf— | 



on the Mohawk River west- 
ward from its mouth in order. 



Canajohari^— 

Herkimer — 

Uiica— 

Whitesboro^ 

Rome— I yn^^ 

Clinton-ntext 8. W. of Utica. ti^«^w» 

BallstiHi-- ^neariy N. of Schenectady in^^^g*^?- 

Saratoga— ( order. Einderhook^ 

Johnstowi^— next W. of Saratoga. Hudson— 

Wells— next N. W. of Saratoga. Rhinebeok— 

Caldwell— N. of Saratoga. Ponghkeepsie^ 

Sandy Hilt- \ next N. £. of Samtoga ' * 

White HaU- \ order. 

Salem— nearly £. of Saratoga. 

Trenton— ") 

Leyiden— t neativ N. W. of Heikimer 

Turin— f onlei; 

Martinsburg- J 

Watertown— >N. W. of Martinsburg 

Brownsville — ) order. 

Sackett's Harbor— nearly S.W.of Brownsville. 

Puhiski-. 1 

Oswego— I next S. W. of Martinsburg in 

Wolcott— f Older, 

Lyon»- J 

Gouvemeur— > nearlv N. of Martinsburg in 

Ogdensburg— y order. 



E/Miisville— next N> £• of Ogdensburg^ 
Canton— 1 

Potsdam— (nearly N. £. of Couvemear 
Roches- Maione— [ in order. 
Champlain— J 
PlattsDuri^-'-iiearly S. of Champlain. 

riconderoga- S PJ»«**»'8 «» order. 
Elizabethtown— S. W. of Westport. 

^ on ths £. bank of Hudson 
R.><next above Albany in 
order. 



inFJ 



inN. 



on and near the E. bank of 
Hudson R., next below 
Albany in Older. 



vugnkeen 

iiiui- 

New York— at the mouth of Hudson R. 
White Plaine— I nearly Jf. £• of New York in 
Bedford— j order, 
in Carmel— next N* of Bedford. , 
Bn)oklyn»--oppoaite IfewYork on Long Island 
Jamaica— ^} 

.Hempetead — 
Hick^viiie— 
River Head— 
Sagg Harbor- 
Cast Hampton— J 
lslii>— on the S. coast of Long I. 

S?.!S«SSZ1 ^on the N. coast of Long Is- 
fep^ S l«^ndfromW.toE.ino?dei. 



^on Long Islandf nearly E. 
^ of Brooklyn in order. 



NEW JERSEY. 

Square miles, 7950.— Population* 489368— Pop. to sq. m., 61}. 

New Jersey's bounded by New York upon its northern side, 
Upon its east New York ia aeeii» and the Atlantic tide ; 
Sottthward the Bay of Delaware upon its border sweeps 
Its weat the River Delawaie from Pennsylvania keeps. 

1. The «outhem part of New Jersey is low and loTel, and dbiefly a sandy pintf- 
barren ; the central part has an undulating sur&ce and fertile soil ; the northern 
part is hilly and mountainous, but a fine grazing country. 

2. The mountainous regions abound in iron ore^ from which large quantities 
of iron are made. 

3. Fanning is the chief occupation of the inhabitants. Garden vegetables, 
peaches, apples, pears, and other fine firults, are raised in abundance for Philadel- 
phia and New York markets. 

' Trenton, the capital, is situated on the Delaware at the head of tide-water. 

Qu««ttoR«.— 1. What is said of New Jersey! 12., In what do the raountunous regions 
abound ? 3. What is the chief occupation of the inhabitants ? What is the capital ? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

TaxNtON— the capital, on Delaware R. Amboir— S. of Newark. 

Flemington— nearly N. of Trenton. Middletown— E. of Trenton. 

Belvidere-^n Delaware River above Trenton. Freehold'-rS. of Middletqwn. 
Newton^N. £. of Bel videre. Bevdentown— * ) on the £. bank of Delawara 

Princeton— ) next N. E: of Trenton in Burlington^ . > River, below Trenton in 

New Brunswick— ) order. Camdenr— S order. 

' Soroerville— N. W. of New Brunswick. Mount Holly— N. E. of Camden 

Morristown — N. of New Brunswick. Woodbury— nearly S. of Camden. 

EHzabethtown— } next N. E. of New Bruns- Tuckerton— E. of Woodbury. 
Newark — > ' wick in order. May's Landing— S. E. of Woodbury. 

Patterson— N. of Newark. Cape May— next S. of May's Landing. 

II:JS^^?^%f^r*- ij^°-|N.W.«fC.peM.yu.o.*, 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Sqoaro milef, 46t2S0.— Population, 2,341,204.— Pop. to sq. m^50|. 

Northward of Peniuylvania, New York, Lake Erie lie, 
New York, New Jersey on the east, a boundary line lupply ; 
Sduthward, Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware, are foupd, 
» Ohio and Virginia both compose the western bound. 

1. Pennsylvania was first settled by English Quakers, under the guidance of 
William Penn, whose just and pacinc pdicy towards the Indians secured^ fiv 
many years, the peace and prosperity of the colony. 

2. It is one of the largest and wealthiest states in the Union, and the second 

H. The most striking natural feature is the AUeghany Mountains, which cross 
the state from S. W. to N. E. in several ranges. 

4. It has a good soil, well adapted to the growth of wheat, the staple agricul- 
tural production of the state. 

5. It contains inexhaustible mines of coal and iron, sources of great wealth to 
the state. 

6. It is distinguished for its manufactures, especially those of iron. 
Harrisburo, the capital, is situated on the £. bank of Uie Susquehanna. 
PhUadelphic^ situated between the Delaware and Schuylkill, six miles above 

their confluence, is the largest city in the state, and the second in the Union in 
population and importance. It is noted for the regularity and neatness of its 
streets, the variety and ex'tent of its manu&ctures, a!nd for Uie number and excel- 
lence of its literary and benevolent institution& 

QuetHon8»-^l. By whom was Pennsylvania first settled? 2. Whitt is said of its siso^ 
wealth, and population ? 3. The most striking natural feature Y 4 What is said of the soil Y 
5. Minerals ! 6. For what is it distinguished I What is the capital, and how situated f How 
is Philadelphia situated, and for what noted ? 



0ITIB8 AND TOWKS. 

HAaaisBuao— the capital, on Susquehanna R.|Carbondale— next S. W. of Honesdale. 

Middletown<— } next S. £. of Harrisburg ' "" 

Columbia— > order. 

Lancastei^-nezt E. of Columbia. 

Litis— next N. of Lancaster. 

Lebanon— next N. W. of Litis. _ , 

York— )nezt S. W. of Columbia in McConnellstown^ 

Oettysbur^^ { order. Bedford— 

Strasburg— next £. of Gettysburg. Somerset— 

^between the Delaware and Union — 
Philadelphia— > Schuylkill near their junc- Waynesburg— 

) tion. Bloomfield— next N. of Carlisle. 

Norristown — ^ Mifflin — "1 

Reading— i on Schuylkill River, N. W. Lewistown— I on Juniata River from 
Pottavifle — f of Philadelphia in order. Huntingdon — f mouth in order. 



m Damascus— next N. of Bethany. 
Montrose— next W. of Dasmascus. 
Priendsville— next N. W. of Montrose. 
Carlisle— ) next S. W. of Harnsbmg in 

Chambersburg-* { order. 



next W. of Chambsns' 
burg in order. 



Port Carbon— J 

Orwigsburg— next S. E; of Port Carbon. 
Chester— next S. W. of Philadelphia. 
West Chester— next W. of Philadelphia. 
Germantown — next N. of Philadelpnia. 
Bristol— next N. £. of Philadelphia. 

Doylestown— next N. W. of Bristol 

Alientown— ) on the S. W. bank of Le- Tunkhannock— 

Maneh Chunk— V high River, N. W. of JTowanda— 

White Haven — ) Doylestown in order. 

Bethlehem— ) next N. £. of Alientown 

EastoiH^ { order. 

Nazareth— )next N. of Bethlehem 

Stroudsburg- ) order. 

Milford— next N. £. of Stroudsburg. 

Honesdale- }next N. W. ' 

Bethany— ) cider. 



HoUidaysburg— J 

Johnstown— next 6. W. of Hollidayabnrs^ 

Clear6ekl— next N. of Hollidaysborg. 

Sunbury— ' ) next N. of Harrisburg jm 

Northumberland— ( order. 

Danville— ") 

Wilkesbanfr— I on the N. branch of Sua* 
V auehanna R., above Nos* 
tnumberland in order. 

Athens — J 

in New Berlin— ) next W. of Northumberland 

Bellefonte— ) in order, 
in Lock Haven— > next N. of Bellefonte m 

Farrandsville^ $ order. 

Jersey Shore— > next N. E. of Farrandsyills m 
of Milford in Williamsport— ( order. 

BkMsbiirg^nexi N. of WiUaaBspoit. 
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Welbboro- ^ 

Couderspor^— I next W. of Blossburg 

Sine'iiport-^ [ cider. 

Warren— J 

Erie— on Lake Erie. , ,_„. 

MeadvUle— next S. of Erie. 'Kittaning— next N. E. of Pittsburg 



Washington-^ S '*'^'''' 

Alleghany— J next N. W; of Pittabnrg in 

Beaver — ) order. 



cffri'on^ j next S.E.ofMeadvine in order. 
Pittsburgh |«*SnCa°ijfJJ?r""^ 



Butler— next N of Pittsburc. 
Mercer— next N. W. of Buu^ 



DELAWARE. 

Square mOea, 2100^— Population, 92,609.— Pop. to aq. m., 44|. 

Of Delaware the northern boynd, let Pennsylvania be, 
Its eastern bounds, its namesake bay. New Jersey, and the Sea* 
Upon its southern limits then may Maryland be found. 
And that same State upon the west is a sufficient bound. 

1. Delaware is the smallest state in the Union except Rhode Island, and m 
dlstin^uislied for its manufkctures. 

2. its 8ur&ce is generally low and level, or undulating, and the soil is well 
adapted to the growUi of wheat and Indian com, the staple productions. 

Dover, on Jones's Creek, is the capital of the state. 

Wilmington^ the largest and most miportant town, is situated in the northern 
part of the state, between Christiana and Brandy wine creeks, just above their 
confluence. It is accessible to large ships, and in its vicinity are valuable flour- 
mills an4 maiau&Gtorie& 

QiMseiofU.— 1. What is said of Delaware? 2. Its surface and soilT Capital? Descpbe 
Wilmington. 

CITIS8 AND TOWNS. 
DovBR— the capital. • iSroymo—next N. of Dover. 

Milford— I „^^ Q r «f n.,— ;« ««i^» Wilmington— in the N. E part of the state. 
Lewistown- \ "®** ^ ^ ^ ^^''^ ^^ °™®'- NewcaSle-next S. of Wifmingtom 
Georgetown— \ next S. W. of Lewislown in JJevrark— W. S. W. of Wilmington. 
Laoreltown— I order. 



SOUTHERN STATES. 

MARYLAND. 

Square miles, 10,750.— Population 583,0 1&— Pop. to sq. m.. Ml* 

Upon the north of Maryland is Pennsylvania found. 
Its east the State of Delaware and broad Atlantic bound; 
Upon its southwest boundary, Virginia takes its place, 
/ And here Potomac River comes, the boundary line to trace. 

1. Maryland is divided into two parts by the Chesapeake Bay, called the Eairt 
ern and Western Shores. 

2. The surfiice in tlie eastern part of the state is low and level ; in the western 
part, mountainous. 

3. Wheat, com, and tobacco, are the staple productions. 

4. The chief minerals are coal and iron. 

Annajroim,. the capital, is on the S. bank of Severn River. 



DjjfscFiH'ivK etoanAPiTt^ 



Idi 



BaMrru^i e, the largest city in the.6tate, is situated on a bay which sets up from 
the N. side of Patapsco Eliver, forming a secure and spacious harbor, 14 miled 
fiom Chesapeake Bpy. It has an extensive commerce, and is one of the ^eatest 
flour- markets in the world. 

Questions.—!, What is said of Maryland? 2. The suriBcef 3. Staple productions f 4 
Chief minerals? Capital? Describe Baltimore? 



CITIES AND TOWNS, 



Amnapolis — ^the capital, on Severn R. 



frince Frederictown-^ ) next S. of AnnapoIi^ Westminster— 



Leonardtown-^ 



) in order. 



Upper Marlboro— > next S. W. of Annapolis Hagerstown — 



Port Tobacco— > in order. 

Rockville— } next N. W. of Washington in 

Frederick — i order. 

Baltimore— -next N. of Annapolis. 

Havre de Grace^ i next N. IC. of Baltimore in 

Clkton-* i order. 



Belair— 



Emmittsborg— 



next W. of Havre de Gnics 
in order.- 



^next S. of Elkton in order. 



Cumberland- 
Chestertown — 
Centreville— 
Easton — 
Cambridge- 
Demon— next N.'E. of Cambridge. 
Princess Anne — ) next S. £. of Cambridge ih 
Snow Hill — > order. 



DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 

Hail District of Columbia ! the fiivored spot assigned 
To more than sceptred royalty — ^ihe majesty of Mmo; 
Within thy consecrated bounds our legislators meet, 
The Wisdom of Columbia there erects her proudest seat. 

I. This district, lying on the E. bank of the Potomac, is the seat of the 
general government of the U. States, and under the immediate jurisdiction of 
tk>ngress. 

Washington, the capital of the U. States^ is situated on the E. bank of tne 
Potomac, which is navigable to this point for ships of the line. 

Georgetown — on the Potomac, N. W. of Washington. 

Questions, — 1. What is said of the District of Columbia t Washington? Georgetown? 



VIRGINIA. 



Square miles, 70,000— Population, 1,400,000— Pop to sq. m., 20. ^ 

Virginia's north to Maryland and Pennsylvania joins, 
Its eastern sade on Maryland and Ocean's breast reclines; 
' North Carolina on the south and Tennessee are found. 
Ohio and Kentucky both, its western limits bound. 

1. Virginia, the birth place of Washington, is one of the largest and most 
populous states in the Union, and is distinguished fbt the number of her able and 
eminent men, who have participated in the national councils. 

S. The eastern part is low and level; the interior is crossed by the Blue Ridge, 
and the western part by the AUeghanies. 
^ 3. The staple afirricultural productions are wheat, tobacco, and corn. 

4. Virginia is rich in mines of coal, iron, gold, and salt, and among the moun- 
tains are celebrated mineral springs. 

Richmond, the capital and largest city, is pleasantly ^ituated on James River. 

Norfolk^ in the S. E. part of the state, has a deep, spacious, and convenif»n» 
harbor, and is the chief commercial depot 

Quesiions.'^l. What is th» comparative size and population of Virginia, and for what is it 
distinguished? 2, DesCTibe the snrface? 3. What are the staple agncultural productions t 
4. What is said of mmes and mineral springs? The capital? Norfolk? 
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OITIB8 AJTD TOWlfl* 

RicnMOFTD—ihe eapital» on Jamet R He«tlMnril]e<-HMZt N. E. of UitftM. 

Williamsburg-* 1 At j, :, ^N» E. of Fraderickabaig on 

Yorkiown— I next & E. of Riobmond in Alexandni— J potomac R. 

Hampton^ r order. Palmyra— i next N. W. of Riehmond 

Norfdlt^ J Charroueavillo- ^ in order. 

I ortmnoutb— next & W. of Norfolk. Lexington— next S. W. of CbarlotteeTille. 



iSSS^ |n«.&ofRich«ondmo«l.r.*'.lf«jr 

&'!!^HE-«fH'*^ »«>«>•'• B,en«v,U^ 
Lawrenceville— next N. W. of HickafordL Fairfax— . 
tewisvifle— I ^ ^ ^e w;«i,rf«^ u. ^^^- Xeesburg— N. W. of Fairfcx. 



[ next W. of Hickiford in order. 



Woodstock— next N. of Charlotteeville. 
Winchester- 
Charleston— 



next weatwanl of HunteiB* 
▼iUe in order. 



HuntersvUle— next N. W. of Warm Sprinffi. 

Summersville— " 

Charlestoi^— 

Barboursvilie— 

Beverly— next N.'N. £. of Huntersvilk. 

Weston— next N. W. of Beverly. 

Clarksburg— > next N. N. £. of WeMon in 
c<»^.»:^w.w.».^_ I N. of Richmond on Rap- Morgantown — \ order. 
* rwwncksburff- J pahanhock R. Middleboum— ) neit W. & W. of Moigam- 



Parisburg— T burg in order. 

JefiersQinvilie— J 

Taylotwille— next & W. of Lynchbnig. 

Greensville— "] 

Abingdoi^— I next W. of TaylonviUe 

£etillvill»— f order. 

Jooesville — 



next N. E. of ChailoUeafilfe 
in order. 



Boydton— J ^ 

Lewistown— next N. of Boydton. *»iijgnewer— y^^ww i? *«fw««j-«^w 

HendersonviUe-next W. of Petersburg. Charleston- } "®?J J'/^! ^' Woodstock 

Scottsville— )^^ - ^ . puK«^«^ . Harper's Ferry— S "»«'«>»'• 
Cumberland- i ^L]^' ^^ Richmond in Martinsburg- } neit If .W. of Harper's Feny 
MaysvUle— J ^^^' Bath- J in order. 

r««^kk.,*«L^ )oa James R.f next & W. of Harrisonburg— next N. W. of Charlottesville 
Lynctitmrj^- J Maysville. Staunton— J next W. of CharlottesviUe 

Liberty — "^ Warm Spring*— ( in order. 

l^niat westwaid of Lynch- Lswkibuf^;;— next &_W^of Warm Sprinfls. 



KISrr*- $ burginonJer 



'Wheeling — 



next N. of Middleboam in 
( order. 



NORTH CAROLINA. 

fihiuars miles. 50^000.— Population, 863.006.- Popi to eq. m., 17^. 

See on North Carolina's north, Virginia takes its place. 
East and southeast the Ocean comes, a boundary line to trace ; 
Sooth Carolina. Georgia join to make the southern bound* 
And lastlj on the western sido may Tennessee be found. 

1. North Carolina is chiefly noted for its mines of gold. 

2. The coast is lined with long, narrow, sandy islands, and seaward of these 
are extensive shoals and shifting sand banka 

3. The countrr, from 60 to 80 miles inland, is a low, sandy plain, interspersed 
with swamps ana marshes, and covered with extensive pine forests, which yield 
abundantiv pitch, tar, turpentine and lumber. 

4. Farther inland is an undulating country, producing: tobacco, wheat, com, 
and other grains. The western part of the state is an e&vated taUe land, and 
in some places rises into elevated mountains. 

IIalwh is the capital, near the W. bank of Neuse River. 

QueaUons,—!, For what is North Carolina noted ? 2. What is said of the coast? 3. The 
country from 60 to 80 milsB inland! 4. Farther inland! Raleigh! 

Om£8 AITD TOWNS. 
HallsviUe— 



Kenansville — 



RALKfoH— the capital 
Smiihfield— ] 

Waynesboro— 1 on the Nense River, nearly Elizabeth- 
Kingston— I S. E. of Raleigh in order. Fayettesvilli 
Newbern — J 
Beaufort— next S. £. of Newbern. 

^m^o„_^»«VS. W. <rf Newb.ni 



next S. W. 
order. 



> nearly north of Wilmington 
) in order. 
} nearly Northwest of WS- 
_^ > minston in order. 

Whitesville— W. of Wilmington. 
Lumberton— N W. of Whitesville. 
Oxford— {next north of RaUi^ li 

•"iBrownsville— S order. 
iLouisburg— next N. E. of Raleigk 



DbSCRIFTIVE OEOOlKCFHt. 



JS3 



Warrenton— next N. of Luisborg, 

Gaston-*- next N. E. of Warrenton. 

Tarboro— "] 

Williamston— Inext £. of Raleigh 

Plymouth— f order. 

Columbia — J 

Greenville-- > on Tar River, nearly S. £, 

Washington— S Tarboro in order. 

" ^idenll \ "®*^ N- ^^ Tarboro in order. 
Windsor— ^ next N. W. of Plymouth 
Bfakely— > order. 

12X3= ^««^tN^E.ofPlymo«th 

NewLebanon-S 

Elizabeth— next & E;. of New Lebanon. 
Gatesville— nearly W. of New Lebanon. 
Franklin— in the & W. part of the state. 
Hendonanville— nearly E. of Frankljn. 



WaynesviU^-^next N. £. of Franklin. 
RuSl^lffoiitOD- Jnearhr E.of Waynesville » 
UncoUiton- S 
Jeflbrson-^HOMCt N. of Lkcolnton. 
Rockfi^d- 1 

neaiiy E. of Jefferson 

order. 



m 



N.ofLi 

I next ] 
I inc 



rnext S. £. 
L Older 



of Jeflferson in 



of Germantowih* 
Yanceyville— 
Roxboro — 
Wilkesboro— ] 
Statesville— 
Concord— . 
Lexington — 
Greensboro— 
Aahboro— 
Montgomeiy-* 
WadeaborO"*- 
Carthage— nearly'a £. of GreensboRK 



next N. £. of Concord in 
ordeft 

/next neariy S. of Greene 
C boro in order. 



SOUTH OAEOUNA. 

Square niiles^ 32,006.— Population, 630,000. Pop. to sq. m^ 19}. 

Upon South Carolina's north. North Carolina lies. 
Which also for the northeast aide a boundary line suppb'es ; 
Upon its southieast limit, lo! th' Atlandc Ocean beat« 
And Georgia on the soiithwest side its boundaries completes. 

1. Soath Carolina presents a great variety (tf soil and snrfiLce^ and is divided 
into the lower and upper coontry. 

2. The coast is bordered with islands, which produce the finest kind of cotton, 
called sea-island cotton, 

8. The country, 80 or 100 miles inland, is covered with pine Crests, inter- 
speised with swamps and marshes of a rich soil, which is finely adapted to the 
grofwth q^ rice. 

4. The upper country is a fine, healthy region of hUls and dales, t^mioattng 
in the N. W. in the Blue Ridge, and producing upland cotton, the staple produc- 
tion, also grains and fine firuits. 

Columbia, the capital, is situated on the Congaree, just below the junction of 
the Broad and Saluda Rivers. 

Cfuirlestant the commercial emjiorium of the state, and the largest city on the 
Atlantic coast S. of Baltimore, is situated on a tongue of land l^tween Ashley 
and Cooper Rivers, which unite immediately below the town, and form a spacious 
harbor. 

Question*.— 1. What is said of South Carolhia? 2. The coast ?« 3. The eountiy 80 or 100 
miles inland f 4. The upper country ? Columbia T Charleston t 



CrriBS AND TOWNS, 

CoLUMBiA—the capital, on Congaree R. [Darlington— nearly S. of Cheraw. 

Orangeburg — )nearlv S. " '^ * •^' 

Waterboro — > order. 

Coosawhatchift— next & W. of Waterboro. 

Beaufort— nearly S. of Waterboro. 

Charleston- N. C of Beaufort 

Monks Comer-* next K. of Charleston. 



of Columbia m Marlborough— nearly £. of Cheraw. 

Maribn— ) next & E. of Marlborough 

Conwayboro— . J in order. 
Winnsboro— >N. N. W. of Columbia in 
Vorkville— S order. 
Hamburg— nearly S. W. of Columbia. 



Georgetown— 3 Laurensville— J nearly N. W. of Newbeny ia 
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GEOROIA. 

%]uarc miles, 6 ),70a— Population. 92(y)00.— Pop. to tq. m., Uj. 

On Georgia's north aee TeDoeaaeet North Carolina placed; 
Eaatward South CaroUaa lias and Ocean's watery waste; 
To Florida upon the south its border it directs, 
And Alabama on tbe west its whole extent protects. 

1. Georgia refiembles South Carolina in surface, soil, and productioos. 

2. Cotton is the moet valuable product, some of Which is of a superior qtiality ; 
jice is also extensively cultivated. 

3. Gold is found in the jiorthem part of the state. 
MiuuEDOSViUiB, tbe capital, is on Oconee River. 

Savannah, the larg^est and moet conunercial tovm in the stata^ iB situated on 
Savannah Biv^r, 17 miles from the sea. 

Que8tion8.r-^l, In what respects does Georgia resemble South Carolina f % The jnoat 
valuable product I d» Where ii gold found I What and where is MiUedgei^Ule f Savannah t 

CrrUS AKD TOWK8. 



Iliu JcDGKViLLiB^the capi|al, on Oconee R. 
Monticello— ) next N. W. of Milledgeville i 
Covington— S order. 

ForeyS^ \ "*'* ^ ^^ Covington in order. 
2^0^^ |nextW.ofFo«ythinorder. 
llioniaMon— next S. VT. of Forqrlh. 
M^riS!!! j •«• ^ *=• -f *'«"Vtli in o«tor. 

Hawkinsville — ^next S. of Marion. 
Vienna— neact & W. of Hawkinsville. ~ 
Hamburg — ? next W. N. W. of Vienna in 
Columbus^ S order. 



timpkiSl l-extW.'of Vienna in Older. 
Newton— J ^^^ g^ ^ ^f y^^^ -^ ^^^ 



Uacksonboro— next N. of Stateiboro. 
in ReidsviRe-^ext S. W. of Statesboro. 
Mt. Vernon— next W. of ReidsviilOi 
Dublin— next N. W. of Mt. Vemon. 
Sandersvilie— next £. & £. of Milledgeville. 
LouisvUIfr-- 1 next £. N. £. of SaodersviUe 
Waynesboro* I in order. 
Augusta— nearly N. of Waynesboro. 

Monroe- S '° '''^^'* 
Sparta— next N. E. of Milledgeville. 
Greensboro — next N. W. of Sparta 
Crawfordsville^ ] 



Blakeley^ , 

Bainbridge— next & E. of Blakeley. 
Irwinville — next S. ^ of Vienna. 
Troupsville— next S. of Irwinville. 
Jacksonville— next N. £. of Irwinville. 
Waresboro— > ^^ s. E. of Irwinville in 
order. 



Jetiersonton— 
St. Mary'*— 
Brunswick — 
Darien — 
Waynesville— 

HoUnesville — , 

Sunbury— }nearlv N." E. 

Savannah — > order. 

Sprinefiekl— ) next N. W. of Savannah in 

8tateiA>oro— ) order 



next N« of St Mai/a in order. 

next N. W of Brunswick in 
order. 

of Darien 



Washington— 
Elberton — 
Lexington — ' 
Alliens — . 
Gainesville — 
Lawrenceville ( 
Decatur— 



next nearly N. of Sparta in 
order. 

next nearly N. W: of Craw- 
fordsville in order. 



next S. W. of Gainesville m 
order. 
Marietta— next N. W. of Deoatar. 
CarroUton— )next S. W. of Marietta in 
Franklin — ) order* 
Dahlonega — ^nearly N. W. of Gainesville. 

cJSwiS^ ?iicxt nearly W. of GainesviUe in 
Rome— J 

Clayton— next N. £. of Gainesville, 
in Blairsvillfr— "1 
Spring Place— I next W. of Claytoa in 
La Fayette— f order. 
rTrentocH^ J 



FLORIDA. 



Square milea 56,500.— Population, 67,000.— Pop to sq. ni., 1^^ 

Of Florida, the northern bound let Alabama be» 
And Georgia too ;— but on its east appears the foaming sea; 
Then by the Gulf of Mexico a Jwundary is supplied. 
EnckMing all its southern shore, and all its southwest side. 

1. Florida is noted fax its luxuriant vegetation, and the brilliant colors of iu 
ik>werin^ shrubs. 

2. Jt was a Spanish province until 1819, when it wsj^ ceded to the U. States. 
Wi 1845 it was admitted into the Union as a state. 



BEIO&IPTXVIB OKOC^AnXT. 



.1^5 



3. The coast, indented with bavs and lagoons, eztenda uearly 1200 miles, tmt 
4ie bhallowness of the water renders it accessible only at a i^w points. 

4. The surface of the country is generally level, and but little elevated above 
tlie ocean. The southern half is covered with immense swamps, called ever- 
glades; the northern half, with extensive pine forests, interspersed with hom- 
mocs, low prairies, ponds, and swarops. 

5. The warmth «nd moisture of the climate are &vorable to a luxuriant vege- 
tation ; and the richness of the soil in many parts is well adapted to the growti; 
of the cotton-plant, the su^r-cane, rice, oranges, lemons, fi^ and other rich fruits. 

Tallahassee, the capital, is noted for its healthy situaSon. 
PenscLcoloy on Pensacola Bay, is noted for its fine harbor, and is the chief 
naval station of the U. States in the Gulf of Mexica 

Qtte<<umJL-*l. For what is Florida noted? 2. What was it fonner]y, and when admitted 
Into the Union as a state T 3. What is said of the coast t 4 The sorfiice 7 S. The climate 
•ndsoU? For what is Tallahassee noted 7 Pensacola I 



CITIES AND TOWNS, 

Tallahassxi— the capital 
St Marks— S. of Tallahassee. 
Apalachicola— next S. W. of Tallahassee. 
SC Joseph— nearly W. of Apalachicola. 
^uincy— l 

next westward of Tallahassee 
in Older. 



Marjanna-* 

Alaqua — 

Milton^ 

Pensacola— 

MoDticello— } nearlv £. of Tallahassee in 

Jasper— > order. 



NewnansviUe— S. £. of Jasper. 

Jacksonville— \ next N. E. of NewnansviUs 

Femandina— > in order. 

Picolata— next £. of Newnansville. 

St Augustine-^nearUr N. £. of Picolata. 

New Baenavista— / nearly S. of Picolata in 

Volusia — S order. 

Timokar- \ nearly & £. of St Aqgw 

New Smyrna— > tine in order. 



ALABAMA. 



Square miles, 54,000.— Population, 770,000/— Pop. to sq. nt, l4|. 

On Alabama's northern side will Tennessee appear. 

And Georgia eastward takes its place to bound the whole frontier; 

Its south the Gulf of Mexico and Fiprida define. 

And Mississippi for the west sopplies a boundary line. 

1. Alabama has a deep^ rich, productive soil, and is rapidly increasing in popu 
lation. 

2. Cotton is the chief prodttction of the state, and is raised in large quantitiesi 
Montgomery, the capital, is on Alabama River. 

Mobile, the largest town and a great commercial depot, has a good harbor, and 
IB finely situated for trade at the mouth of Mobile River. 

Quef^tofM.— 1. What is said of Alabami^ t 2. Chief production t What and where is the 
aapitalt Mobile f 

CITIB8 AND TOWNS. 

MoNTGOMBRT— the Capital, on Alabama R. 
Monticeilo— 
Abbeville- 
Wood viile— 

Tuskegee— £. of Montgomery. 
Lafayette-^N. £. of Montgomeiy. 
WedowcjB — J 

Jacksonville— > next N of Lafiiyette in order. 
Jefferson— ) 
Wenimpka— 1 

Tallad^^a— Inext N. of Montgomery in] 
Ashevilie— f order. 
Marshall— J 
BlountviUe-oext S. W. of MarabalL 



. . jCahawba—W. of Montgomery. 

5_. ®'' Greenville— ;& S. £. of H 



Montezuma— ) order. 
Sparta— & of Cahawba. 



ciscssi- ^«««Kj'ofM«««oB«,i 



HaynesvtUe m 



Sparu 

Monroeville— next N. W. of Sparta. 

Mobile- \ ''"iflJ^S^SSii^* ""^ '^ ^* ™" 

St Stephens— 1 

uZ^^ [next N. of Mobile in onto 

Gainesviilfr— J 

Blakely— E. of Mobile. 

Macon— J 

Linden— > next N. of Bla^ in Older 



iae 



SET 90 FBUrOK*S OUTLDIB KAFt. 



no»nce-J UieN.W.piirtofIewate. 



Huntsville— > next £. of Florence in order. 
Bellefonte— ) , 



ill*- I 



Bezt&ol FloKDce inoidflB: 

i 



Ra88eIlviJl»— 

Pikevilh 

Fayettevilli 

Jasper— '\ next N. E. of Fayefteville in 

SuramenrtUe— S order. 

Decatoi^Hnearly W. of Sammenrilla^ 



MISSISSIPPL 

Sqnue mflea, 48.000^— Populatkm, 611,577^— Pop^ to «). nw 12} 

On Mtariaiippi*8 northern edge is Tenneaaee mrtey'di 
By Alabama on the east the boundaiy line is made; 
On Louisiana and the Gulf its aoutfaem limits rest. 
Arkanaaik Louisiana both, are found upon its west. 

L Mississippi, like Alabama, is a ftrtile, cotton-growiiig state, and is tapidly 
increasing in population. 

2. It is watered by numerotis streams, the soil of the chief part of the state » 
rkb, and the crops of cotton abundant 

Jackson, the capital, is on Pearl River. 

NatcheZf on the Mississippi, is the largest town, and a place of extensive trade. 
It is bailt chiefly <m a bluff 300 feet above the river, but partly along the river 
below, and is one of the most beautiful places in the valley of Uie MississippL 

QuuUcn$,^1 What is aaki of Missiasippif 3. The soil and cropet The capital f 
Natchez f 

CITIES AlHD TOWKS. 



Jackson— the capiul, on Pearl R. 
Brandon—) 



Decatur— > next neaiiyE.QfJackaon in order. Williamsburg— S 



Marioit' ) 

Raleigh— next GL £. of Brandon. 

DeKalb- 1 

SSu^Sbii-. r«^ N. of Marion in Older. 

Athene— J 

Aberdeen— nearly W. of Athens. 



Quitman-*- 

Wincheeteiv— 

Leakesvill^^ 

Miaaissippi Cit 

Shieldaboi 

Ai 



Holmeaville— 
Woodville— 
Nctcbes— next 
Fayette— 
Port Gibson- 
Grand Gulf- 



(next 8. of Marion in order. 

-& S. W. of Leakesville. 
W. of Misriasippi Ci^. 

of Lsakesville in 

Woodville. 
next N.£. of Natchez in order. 




Meadville — 
Monticello— 






> next £. of Natchez in order 



Raymond— next & W. of Jackson. 
Vickiburg— W. of Jackaon. 

BiiT^ill^^^'^ ^Llfil^ ^- "^ ^"^^ 

Peyton- J ^'S*'*^"*®'- 

Hernando — > nearly E. of Peyton in 

Holly Springs— { oraer. 

toford— \ "**' ®* ^^^^^y Springs m oider 
Panola— next W. of Oxford. 
TiJlatoba— iiext S. W. of Panola. 
Bridgeportr-oeariy N. W. of Jackson. 

cSS2i«^ ?nearJrN.E. of Bridgeport io 

Greensboro--) next N. W. of Louisville ip 

Coffeeville— > order. 

Grenada— 1 

Carrollton— (next & W. of Gofieeintte m 

Lexington— j order. 

Mancnester— J 



LOUISIANA. 



Square miks. 49,600.— Populatioi^ 450,000^— Popi to aq. ol, 94 

On Louisiana's northern side Arkansas is display'd; 
By Missiasippi and ** the G ulf " the eaaiem bound is made ; 
' ' The Gulf of Mexioo extends along the southern coast, 

And lastly on the western side will Texas take its post 

1. Louisiana is a great sugar and cotton growing state, with immense cov 
mercial and agricultural advantages. 

2. The Burmce is generally level, and so low, that a fourth part of the state ik 
faiuadated by the annual floods of the Mlsnttippi, and the high tides in the Golf 
•>f Mexico. • 



DBscRiprrvB OBoosAirar. 1^ 

S. To protect the coantry, t)OrAeringf on the Misslyfppi, fi'om urandatioti,leveflis^ 
or embankments are raised along its shores, usually from 5 tn 12 feet high, ex« 
tending nearly 200,miles, 

4. In the northern part <of the state^ the staple production is cotton ; in the 
southern nsjt, sug^; whDe the prairies in the S. W. furnish rich pasturage. 

Baton Rouge, the capital, is situated on the left bank of the MiSsissif^L 

New Orleans, the largest city, is finely situated for trade on the left bank of 
the Mississippi, 105 miles from its mouth, and is one of the greatest commercial 
depots in the world. 

QuetfiofM.— 1. What is said of Louisiana t % The surface f 3. How is the country, bo^ 
dering on the Mitsiaslppi, prevented from inundatidn T 4. What is the staple production in the 
K. part of the state! In the S. part ? What is said of prairies f Baton Rouge T NewOrieans? 

CITIBS AVD TOWNS. 

Baton Rougk— the capital, on Miaeissippi R. ISl Martineville— ) „^^* *r f ,»#• t - 1?.»^*«^ 
)on theN.bank of the Mie- Point Coupee^ ^ fnS:i!; '^"* 

NewOrieans—^ nsstppi R. below Baton Su Fninci8ville-_ i m onier. 



> Rout 

Oovineton^ \ nearly N. of New Orleans in 
Pranklinton — > order. ^ . 
Van Buren--next N. W. of New Orleans. 
Donaldeonvitle—next W. of New Orleans. 
Iberville— next N. W. of Donaldaonville. 
Napoleonville— nearly S.W. of DonaUeonville. 



WUliamaburg— next S. of Thibadeauxville. 
Franklin- \ W. N. W. of Williamsburg 



Clinton— nearly E- of St FrancisviUe. 
n Opelouaas— ) next N. W, of St. Martins* 
Bayou Chicot — > ville in order. 
Lisbon— next S. W. of Bayou Chicot 
Alexandria— nearly N. of Bayou Chicot 
Natchitochea— \ nearly N. W. of Alexandria 
'- Mansfield — \ in order. 
TfaihttdnnnTTTilln \ °®'^ S. £. of Donaldson- Harrisooburg— I nearly N. £. d Alexandria 
AoiDBaesozviue— ^ ^'U^ Providence— > in order. 



Concoidia— nearly £. of Harrisonburir. 
Monroe-^ ) N. N. W. of Harr^nboiv 



La Fayette— S in or<lec Farmersville— > in order. 

S^^ |ne.rlyW.ofF.nn«B»aie. 

TEXAa 

Square miles. 260,000.— Population, 170,000.— Pop. to sq. m.,^ ;}. 

See Indian Territory north and east of Texaa lie, 
Arkansas, Louisiana too, upon the east we spy ; 
Southeast the Gulf of Mexico will constitute a bound. 
West and southwest New Mexico and Mexico are found. 

1. Texas was a State of Mexico until 1835^ when it declared itself an inde- ^ 
pendent Republic. 

% In 1845 it was annexed to the United States, and admitted mto the Union 
as an independent state. 

3. The sur&ce, from 50 to 100 miles inland, is level, and free fixim swamp oi • 
marsh ; from 150 to 200 mUes &rther inland, comes a fine undulating prahrie 
country, and then a broken mountainous, and comparatively barren region. 

4. Vast herds of cattle, wild horses, and buf&Ioes, roam over the prairies. 

5. The cotton-plant and sugar-cane flourish near the coast, and most kinds of 
grain and fruit grow luxuriantly in the interior. 

AoBTiJit the capital, is on the left bank of Cdoimdo River. 

Qi(e«eionf.— L What was Texaa formerly, and when did itdeolare itself independent f % 
When was it annexed to the United States, and admitted into the Union f 3. What is said 
ofthesur&cef 4. Animals? & Productions f The capital? 



CITIES AND TOWNS. 



Austin— the capital, on Colorado R. 



Bastrop— . 1 Goliad— next S. W. of Viotorp. 



Calhoun — & E. of Victoria. 



La Grange— (on the Colorado, S E. of 
Columbus— I Austin in order. 
Matafforda— J 

ViSSfc" |ne«apf Au«ininotto. 
Texanna— next £. of Vietoriai 



San Antonio de Bexa^— N. W. of Goliad. 
cS^iThrirtJ- ^«« S. of OolM in onfe. 
San Patricio— N. W. of Corpus ChrisCi. 
Laredo— W. of Corpus Chriad. 
Dolores-N W.of Undo. 
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QU Presidio-Miearly W. of AuMin. 

Brazoria— next N. £. of Matagoxda.- 

Ricbmond — "j 

rian Felipe— I on Brazos River above 

WashinetoD — ) oria in order. 

NaahvUfe— J 

Houston— next N. E. of Brazoria. 

MoQtgomeiy— } next N. W. of Houstoa in 

Fronklin— J order. 

Galveston— S. E. of Houston. 

Liberty — next N. of Galveston. 

Alabama- S ^^^'^X "^ o^^^' 
Crockett— next E. of Alabama. 
Fenton — > on Trinity River above Alabama 
Dallas— { in order 



Sabii»^N« £. of Galveston. 
Beaumont— ? on Neches R>f N. of Sabine to 
Teran-^ J order. 
Braz- Jasper-HMarqr E. of Terien. 
Sabine Town— N. £. of Jasper. 

airib^^SfiT" j nearly N. of Jaqwmontor 
Nacogdoches— N. W. of Jasper. 
Henderson — 



Marshall— 
Dangerfield — 
Boston — 
DeKalb— 
Clarksville— 
Paris — 
Jonesboro— 
Warrentoa^- 



^ nearly N. of Nacogdoches 
in order. 



nearlv W. of De KiUb ia 

order, 
on Red River above 'De KaBb 

in order. 



WESTERN STATES. 



ARKANSAS. 

Square miles, 55,000.— Population, 195,000-Pop. to sq. m., 3/;^. 

Arkansqfi has upon its north Missouri's fruitful land* 
And Mississippi, Tennessee, upon its east expand; 
By Louisiana on the south, itsiwrder is possessed. 
And Indian Tomu>ry lies with Texas on the vfesL 

1. Arkansas is one of the larger of the United States, but one of the most 
thinly settled. 

2. It is on agricultural state, and contains some extensive prairies, well adapted 
tao grazing. ' 

3. Cotton and com are the staple productions. 

4. It contains mines of iron, lead, coal, and Nilt. 

5. The Hot Sprmgs, 50 miles nearly S. W. of Little Rock, have long been 
the resort of invalids. The temperature of the wi^rs 8(Hnetime6 rises to the 
boiling point 

LiTfLS Rook, on Arkansas River, is the capital and largest town. 

Queslims, — 1. What Is said of Arkansas? 2. To what is it adapted, and what does it con- 
tain 7 3. Staple productions ? 4. What mines does it contain ? 5, What is said of the Het 
Springs ? Little Rock I 

CITIES ANP TOWNS. 



LfTTLc Rock— ^he capital, on Arkansas R. 



Lewisburjg— "^ 

l&ardanelie— J on Che Arkansas Riven above Pine ^u&— 



Ecore a Fafcer*-^ 
La Grange-* 



Ozark— • f Little Rock in order. 

Van Buren— J 

BoonviU€>— S. E. of Van Buren. 

Bentdn— "] 

Greenville^ t next & W. of Little Rock in 

Washington— \ order. 

Fulton— • J 

Hot .Springs— 

Zebulon— L W. S. W, of Little Rock in 

Paraclifta'^ 

Ultima Thule— 

Warren-*^ of Little Rocki 



}W.S.W, 
Older. 



? 



? S. W. of Warren in order. 



on Arkansas River, below 
Little Rock in order. 



Arkansas^ 

Napoleon— ^ 

Columbia— next S. of Napoleon. 

Lebino"I!il \ °®^ ^' ^^ ^'^'^^ ^^^ ™ ®^^- 

Yellville— next N. W. of Lebanon. 

Carrollten— "J 

Huntsville-«» 1 next westward of TeUvHiq^ 

Fayettesville — T in order. 

Bentonville — J 

Athens— nearly N. £. of Lebanoii. 



rfii^ei^vr^iy^ Gso^BAFHr. 
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Columbia — nearly N.- of Elizabeth. ' 

GaincsvUle-^ext N. £. of Elizabeth. 



oSJld'^ ( "^^'^ ^ ^^ Eli»b<rth m oi4er. 
Marion— E.'S; E. of Elizabeth. 
Mount Vernon— S. E. of Elizabeth. 
Lawrenceville->*S. of Elizabeth. 



TENNESSEE. - 

Square miles, 45,000.— Population, 1,050.000-Pop. to sq. m 23J» 

Northward of Tennessee we find Kentucky takes its place. 
Virginia too ;. but on the east» North Carolina trace ; 
Georgia. and Alabaitia south with Mississippi lie; 
I Arkansas and Missouri west a boundary will supply. 

1. Tennessee was formerly a part of North Carolina. 

2. Agriculture .is the chief employment of the inhabitants. 

3. The soil of Middle and West I'ennessee {»roduce9 abundantly com, tobacco, 
aad cotton, the great staples c^ the State; East Tennessee is best adapted to 
grazing. 

NASHTfLTiE, the capital and largest town, is situated in a beautiful country on 
the S. hank of Cumberland River. / 

. Questtons.'^l. Of what was Tennessee fdrmerly a part? % The chief employment of thtf 
inhabitants? 3 Soil and productions? What is said of Nashvflle? 
CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Nashvilli— the capital on Cumberland R. 

Gallatin — ^nezt N. E. of Nashville. 

Carthage — ") 

GainesDoro-* >next E. of Gallatin in order. 

Jamestown — ) 

Lebanon — next E. of Nashville. 

Sparta— neariy S. E. of Lebanon. 

D ^fa^Il!^ \ nearly S. of Sparta in order. 

fiimon- "" \ °®*^ ^ °^ ^^^^^ ™ ^'^^^• 
Athens— next N. of Benton. 
MadisonviUe — 
Maryville — 
Washington — 

Srr 5 » order: 
Knoxville— next S. E. of Clinton. 
Dandridge — next E. of KnoxviUe. 
Newport— next S. £. of Dandridge. 



Dover— next W. of Clarksville. 
Reynoldsburg— next S. W. of pover. 
Charlotte — next S. E. of Dover. 
Franklin— next S. W. of Nashville. 
Murfreesboro— nearly S. E. of Franklin. 
Favetteville— next S. of Franklin. 
ShelbvviUe-^next N. E. of Fayettevilla 
Winchester— nearly E. of Favetteville. 

I nearly N. w. of FayettevIBe 



nearly N. E. of Athens. 

next nearly N. E. of DaUas ?f^^^S~ni^ly ^^ 

in order: S*™**® V w*' ?'n ^^^^^^&' 

Pans— N. W. of Camden. 

Troy— nearly W, of Paris. 
S^r I next S. of p.* in order. 

Taylorsville— ) "™®^' Bolivar— next S. E. of Brownsville. 

Blonntville- ^^^^^j ^ ^ Taylorsville m ^^J^TT^T*^ ^' °^ ®°*^^'- 

^ Older. |°^][2?^^"f- 1 next W. of Bolivar in Older 



Rolersville- 
Tazewell — 
Clark8viUe-.N. W. of NashviUe. 



^ 



Columbii 
CentreviUe — 
Pulaski — 
Lawrenceburg- 
Waynesboro — 
Savannah— 



\ in orden 

next nearly W. of Fayotu*. 
ville ia order. 



Memphis— nearly S. W. of Raleigh. 



KENTUCKY. 

Square miles, 40,000.— Population, 993,000-— Pop. to ^q. m., ^|. 

Upon Kentucky's northem side may Illinois be fbund, 
Ohio, Indiana then, complete its northem bound ; 
Virginia forms its eastern bound, its southecn, Tennessee, 
The righf to guard its western side, Missouri, comes to thee 

1. Kentucky rests chiefly on an immense bed of limestone usually atoit eight 
feet below the surface, and abounds in extensive caves. 

2. Mammoth Cave, near Gteen River, S. W. of Frankfort, is one of the most 
wonderful in the world, extending several mile£^ and containing nuiheroua pas* 



uo 



KEY TO FELTOys OUtXnnB uAb. 



Aijifee and extennTe apaitiBento, ode of which ooven a mttkicm of several aetes 
without a pillar to fifupport the lofl^ and stupendooQ arch. 

3. The surfiice along the Ohio is hillv ; in the western part, level ; in the in- 
terior, undulating; in the S. E., ruggea and mountainous. 

4. The staples are com, tobacco, hemp, and wheat 

5. Hemp is extensively manu&ctored into eotton-bagging and cordage. 
Frankfort, the capital, is on Kentucky River, about 60 miles from its mouth. 
Lauiavillet on the Ohio, is the largest, wealthiest, and most commercial town 

in the State. 

Qwesfiofu.— 1. On what dees Kentucky chiefly rest, and in what abound? 2^ What is said 
of Mammoth Cave f 3^ The tur&ce t 4 The staplss f & Hemp f Frankfort f LouisviUe t 



CITIES AND TOWNS. 



FaANKFOE«— the eapiuL on Ky. R. 
Carroliton— at the mouth of Ky. R. 
r»^«:«-..-._ iN. of Frankfort, at the mouth 
Nfl^S^? of Licking R. from W. to E. 

E. of Frankfort in 



Augusta in 



Falmouth-* ) nearly K 
Augusta— 5 order. 
Maysville— 
Ciarksbarg— 
Greenupsbuig— , 

Louisa— } nearly S. of Greenupsburg in 

Prestonbuig-^ S order. 
Cieorgetown— {nearly E. of Frankfort in 
Paris— > order. 

Cynthianna— nearly N. of Paris. 
' - ' -" bianna. 

of Frankfort in 

Shelbyvijle— next W. of Frankfort. 

New Castle— { next N. W. of Frankfort in 

Westport— 5 Older. 

M'S;;^-. \ ««' S. of Frankfort in order.^^^,^ . 

Mt. Vemoii^ ) next S. E. of Harrodsborg Clinton- J S. W. of Smuhland m order. 

BarboufiTille— » • » 




Baid8town*-& W. of Frankfort 
Louisville— on the Ohio, W. N. W. of Frankfort 
Elizabethtown— next S. of Louisville. 
Hardinsburg— next 8. W. of LouisviUe. 
HawesviU^^ ) on the Ohio R. next bekiw 
Owenborough— ) LouisviUe in order. 
Hartford-*' \ next S. £. of. Owenborough 
Morgan town— > ^^ order. 
Brownsville— } next E. of Motgantowtt ia 
Greeosburg— > older. 
Rusaellviue— ) southward of Morgantown m 
Franklin— 5 order. 

Kv5l2!!^ ^^S^uPorSlr''^^ 

TompkinsviUe- S ^^^ »*>«*«'• 

Burkesville— > next N. £. of TompkinsviUe 

Jamestown— ) in order. 

Henderson— W. of Owenborough. 

Madison ville — J next S. of Henderson in 

Hopkinsville— ( order. 

OirnUku^j ^ on the Ohio, at the mouth of 

Smuhland- J Cumberland River. 

Paducah— W. of Smithland. 

May^ld-* 



^ in order. 
Montioello— & of Harrodsbure. 
Lawrenceborg— ) next N. w. of Harrods* 
TaylorsvUle— S burg in order. 



Wadesborough — S. of Smithland. 
Cadiz— & £* of Smithland. 
Prineeton — ^next E. of Smithland. 
Salem— nearly N. of Smithland. 



OHIO. 

fiquars milei^ 44,000.— Population, 1,961,94a— Pop. to sq. m., 45|. 
. North of Ohio, Michigan and Erie Lake are found, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania come to form its eastern bound ; 
, Kentucky and Virginia south compose the boundary line. 

And Indiana on the west its bolder will definsk 
1. Ohio is one of the most populous wealthy, and flourishing States in tne 
Union. ^ 

, 2. The E. and S. £. part is hilly and broken; but the State m mostly an elc^ 
vatfid table-land, rising from 600 to 1000 feet above the level of the sea. In the 
interior and N. W. are extensive prairies. 

w- 8. The soil ia emineoitly fertile, and nine-teatha of the whole are susccplibk 
of cultivation. 

4. Wheat, com, and pork, are the chief productions; but ^11 the grains and 
G$kita of the Middle States grow luxuriantly. 

5. Coal and iron abound in the S. £. part of the State^ and in' many placee 
salt springs are found. 

CoUJMBiTs, the capital, ie pn Scioto River, near the centto of the State. 

Cincinnati, on the Ohio, in the S. W. part of the State, is (he largest bjj^ 
lif^ealthiest city ia the West It is the centre of trade for a large extent of cooM^ ,* 
try, and is the greatest pork market in the world. ' 

Quei^HHw— L What is said of Ohio f 3. The si«laoet a Soill 4^ Productions T ^ 
Muieralst Cokmibusf Xiscmnatit * ' t ' " 



DBSOBIPTITX CHEOfiJUf^f. 



w 



C«.»„ . OITHBI AND Towns. 

UnS::^"PW-«» Scioto R. 

C^^ ^wat&E-ofColumboi in Older. 

Chtlicothe^- I 

Pikecoih— f next S. of Goknubos in oider. 

GaWi^r-fi. of Portsmouth. 

Georgetown— ( ". of Portsmouth in order, 

stvir*^ i»«*w. 01 

oBcaviB J m order. 

Cincinnati— J on Ohio River in the a W, 

Hamilton— y 



Eatojk-^ 




Findley—neit & E. of Pefianoei 

Delaware^ 1 

BucyruB— I next N. of Columbus in 

Tiffin— f Older. 

Lower Sandusky— J 

SteuhenviHe- p^t^'gtate."' ^ ^ ^" ^ 
St. Clairsville— & S. W. of SteubenTiIi& 
W^t h^J^' of «t Clair^illa ip 
Newark— S ^'^'• 
Cadit- W. S. W. of Steubenviile. 

Columbus \Va'^^^^^««'^- °^ Steubeni^Ule in 
Jefferson— S * 

New Philadelphia— } next N. W. of Steabei»> 
Bolivar— \ villa in prder* 

Wooster— next N. W. of Bolivar. 
Canton— J 

Akron— S next N. of Bolivar in order 
Cleveland — ) 

Painsviile— next N. E. of Cleveland. 
Chardon— next £. of Cleveland. 
Ravenna— next S. £. of Cleveland. 

m^J^ ?onUkeErie.W.ofCki^ 
SandiiAyCitif-S J""*"" order. 
£lyri»— next 8. E. of Haron. 

»famnee River, fi^om Its Mansfield- i^^^ f^^^ ^ ^ ^"'o* » 
Mt Vernon— J 



JMrtoi the State. 



%t N. of Cincinnalti in order. 

' R. N. E. of Hamilton, 
ytoifc 
yOf Dayton. 

^ N. £. of Dayton in order. 

Daytoa 



outh in oeder. 



oideb 



( 






/-e 



a- 






MICHIGAN. 

> tnflea, GO/XX).— Population, 397,576.— Pop. to sq. in„6|. 
A the north of Michigan is Lake Superior found. 
^ ^uron Lake and Canada compose the eastern bound; 
y. Ixidiana join, the southern bound to make. 
/J ^ ^ on the west Wisconsin lies, and, Michigan, thy kke. 

surpassed for commercial advantages by any inland State m 
/ > • ' 

i^ ' / ^o large peninsulas lying among the great lakes., Th« 
^ y evel or gently undulating ; the txorthem is a wild, riigged 

^ valuable mines of copper. 

jid produces wheat, com, and other grains, in abttadance. 
, is a new and growing town. • 

River, is the largest town, and a place of extensive eoitn- 



/^^ 



.iJ^' 



\^' 



U 



/Di<^ 



p^-' 



^. What is Michigan unsurpassed ? 2. Of what does it «oiisiatl Whs* 
.ue surface t 3. Soil and productions ? The capital? Detroit? 
CITIES AND TOWNS. * 

Kalamazoo— )next W. of Marshal in 

South Haven^ ( order. k 

New Buffiilo— in the S. W. paft^ on U Mich. 

Berrien— ^next N. E. of New Bufialo. 

Niles— ) 

Branch— > next £. of N. Bufialo in ordsi| 

Jonesville— ) 

Adrian— next £. of JonesviUe* 

Salir!!?*^ I next N.E. of Adrian in^rdi* 
Monroe— next E. of Adrian, 

kSSI^''®"'" ^on Grand River from * 
jkonir— ^ ^ mouth in ordat. 



>-. the capital 
i--npxt W. of Michigan. . 
iil^g^N.E. of Michigan. 
Aw-^nextN.ofCorunna. 

f"^ -^ |nextE.of Coninnainorder. 

Detroit— on Petroi*.?*?^ . 
Paxitia^flXfrfrW. of Detroit 

l»well-4,ext W. of Pontic 
■RwSr|-E-ofMtClen«na 

Ann Arbor— Pon the railroad. &ext W. of 
Jackson— r Dep-oit in order. 
MlirahaH- ) 



44a 
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INDIANA. 

Square milesb 36,000.— Portion, 990 258.— Pop. to sq. in., 27^. 

Of Indiana's northern aide is Michigan the bound. 
Likewise the Lake of Michigan may on that aide be found; 
Ohio ia upon the-eaat, Kentucky aouthward lies. 
And lUinoia upon the west a boundary line auppliea. 

1. Indiana is the smallest of the Western States, and resembles Ohio in soi^ 
fiice, soil, and productions. 

2. Its extensive prairies are interspersed with *' those beautiful islands of tim« 
bered land," which form a strikingr feature in the prairies of the 'west 

iNDiAMAPOLis, tho Capital, is situated on the West Fork of White River, near 
the centre of the state. ^ 

QuuHm8.^^L What is the comparative size of Indiana, and in what poiat does it resemikle 
Ohio t 2. What ia said of its prairies T Of Indianapolis 7 

CITIES AND TOWirS. 



lNDiAi«APOLi»-*the capital, en the W. Fork. 
(Greenfield — f 

Newcastle— > next £. of Indianapolis in order. 
Centreville— > 
Rashville— 1 

Shelbyville— 1 next nearly S. W. of Centre- 
Columbus— j ville in order. 
Brownstowoe-J 

Brookviile— )next & of CentrevUle in 

Lawrenceburg ) order. 
Versailles— ? next & W. of Brookville 
Vernon^ ) order. 
Vevay — 
Madison — 
Jefferson ville — 
New Albany— 
Fredonia— 
liome — 
Fvansville — 
Mt Vernon— 
Mariinsville— )on the West Fork of White 
Spencer— S- R. next S. W. of Indian* 
Bloomfield — 3 apolis in order. 
Bloom ington— next N. £. of Bloomfield. 
Mt. Plipasant^next S. of filoomfield. 
Paoli— nearly S. £. of Mt Pleasant 



Petersburg— nearly S. W. of Mt Pleasant 



Vincennes— 
Terre Haute — 
Newport — 
Covington— 
WiUiaiDsport— 



I on the Wabash R. nearly N. 
f of Petersburg in order. 



Lafayette 
'Frankfort— 



} neaxly E» of Williamsport id 
J orcfer. 



(W the N. and N.W. bank 
of the Ohio River below 
Lawrenceburg in order. 



Crawfordsville— next & of La&yette. 

Delphi— ?nexi N. E, of Lafayette ia 

Logansport— ) order. 

Peru— 1 

Wabash— [next nearly E. of Loganapod 

Huntington — j in order. 

Fort Vvayne— J 

Marion— next S. W. of Fort Wayne. 

Decatur— J next S. of Fort Wayne in 

Winchester— > order. ^ 

Augusta— next N. W. of Fort Wayne. 

Plymouth— next W. of Augusta. 

La Port— I next N. W. of Plymouth in 

Michigan City— i order. 

l?ma-?°^^ \ ^ °^ Michigan City in order 
Valparaiso— next S. W. of Mkshigan City. 



ILUNOia 



Square miles. 56.d00.^Population.850,00Qr-Pop. to sq. m.. 15. 

For lUiaois. Wisconsin State a northern bound will make; 
' See Indiana on its east, and, Michigan, thy Lake ; 
Upon its southern limit then. Kentucky may be found. 
Then Iowa, Missouri join to form the western bound. 

, • 1. Illmois is noted for tho rich prairies which coyer two-thirds of its surface, 

2. The staple productions are corn and wheat The prairies furnish rich pas- 
turage ; and cattle, horses, and swine, are raised in great numbers. 

3. Its lead mines, near Galena, are among the richest in the world; coal 
abbunds, and iron is found in various parts of the state. 

Spbinofield, the capital, is on the border of a beautiful prairie neig: the centre 
of the state. 

Chicago^ on Lake Michigan, is tlie most populous and commercial town in the 
state. 

Queuionsr-l. For what is Illmois noted? 2. Staple productions? Prairies? 
S Minerals? What and where is the ca);)itaH Qliicago? 



SBiCKipnva exoe«A.niT. 



H& 



SfriiIgfiield — the caipital. 
Petersburg— i^t N. W. of Springfield. 
Jacksonville— nearly W. of Springfield. 

Alton- j ""spring""*' ^' ^ ^ ^' "^ 
EdwardsvUle — next S. £. of Alton. 
Waterloo— nett S. of Alton. 
Quincy-^ V , . 

^i|Baw— on the £. bank of the Mis- 

Nauvoo — > sissippi River, above Alton 

in Older. 



auvoo — 
Stephenson — 
Savanna^ — 
Galena in the N 
Trcmont- 
i'eoria- 



W. part of the state. 



'^ > next N' of Springfield in order. 



Beardstown — > on the Illinois R. below Peoria Shelby ville — 



CITIES AND TOWNS.' 

Lexington— next S. W. of Juliet 

Montgomery — 1 

Danville — 

Paris — i next' S. of Chicago in 

Marshall — f order. 

Lawrenceville^ j 

Mt. Carmel— J 

Shawneetown— "] 

tllizabethtown — 

Golconda — 

Caledonia — 

Cairo— 

Decatui^— 7 on the Sangamon R., C N. K. 

Monticello — > of Sprin^ki in ortieb 

Edinburg— ^ 



Meridosia — > i° order. 
Versailles— next £. of P^ria. 

Knoxville— next W. N. W. of Peoria. 
Chicago — on Lake Michigan. 
McHenry— next N. W. of Chicago. 
Geneva--- ) nearly W. of Chksago in 

Oregon City— ) order. 
Juliet— next S. W. of Chicago. 
Yorkville— next N. W. of JiSiet 
Ovtawa— next W. of Juliet 



on the Ohio River, below 
the mouth of the Wa- 
bash in order. 



next nearly S. £. of Sprins- 



field in order. 



£wington — 

Newton-r- 

Lewiaville^next S. W. of Newton. 

McLeansboro — ^next S. of Lewisville. 

Mt Vernon-^ ) next S. W. of iiewiaviUe in 

Pinckneyville*-^ V order. 

Salem— nearly W, of Louisville. 

Nashville— next S. W. of l^em. 

Carhd^*""'' ^ontheKaskaskiaRfromili 



Vandaiia-*- 



mouth in order. 



Hillsboro— next N. W. of Vandalia. 



MISSOURI 

Square miles, 68,500.— Population, 681,547— Pop. to sq. m., 10 
Upon Missouri's northern bound is Iowa surveyed ; 
Kentucky is upon its east with Illinois array'd ; 
Arkansas for its southern edge a boundary has supplied. 
And Indian Territory spreftds upon its western side. 

1. Missouri is (me of the largest states in the Union, and combines rich agri* 
cultural and mineral resources. 

2. Its chief agricultural productions are com, hemp, and tobacco; and its 
prairie»'feed large herds of cattle, swine, and horses. 

3. The mines of lead, iron, and coal, are rich in quality, and inexhaustible in 
quantity. Other minerals also abound. 

4. Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob are immense masses of nearly pure iron, sur- 
passing, in extent and richness of ore, any thing of the kind in the known world. 

Jefferson City, the capital, is on Missouri River, near the centre of the state. • 
St. LouiSf the largest and most commercial town, is situated on the Missimppi, 

18 miles below the mouth of the Missouri, and promises to become one oFthe 

greatest inland cities ii) the United Statea 
Questions.— I. What is said of Missouri ? 2. Its productions and piaiirieB 7 3u Its mioee I 

4. Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob 7 Jefferson City 7 St Louis 7 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

JxFFiRSON City— the capital, on Missouri R. 
Marion— next N. W. of Jefferson City. 
Nashville — next N. of Marion. 
Booneville — ^nearly W. of Marion. 

KeySik- ! next N.ofBoonevine in order. 



Huntsville— » 

Shelbyville— 

Monticello^— ^ 

Majion City — ^next S. E. of Monticello. 



next N. E. of Keytesville in 
order* , 



Palmyra — ?next S. of Mcniticello u) Genevieve — 

New London — J order. rPotosi— 

Bowling Giean— .{ next S^ E. of Kew London Steelville— 
Mu Charles— > in order. 



WaS:Bton-. ?°^?!L^- °t S^ Charles in' 

Danville- S '^^^^' 

Waynea^U^ J^^J /. W. of Danville i^ 

Hartville- S '''^^'' 

St Louis— next S. E. of St Charle& 

Herman—next E. of Jefferson Oity. 

Union — ^ 

Hillsboror- > next S. E. of Herman in otdeA 



[ next W. of Genevieve in order 
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of (kmwm in 



FanniogtoD* {next & W. 

NimroiP- $ eider. 

Van Buren— next & £. of Nloprod. 

PenTSTiUe- S ®«*«'- 

fiimSSr <««« S. E, of Penyevfllo 

New Madrid- S ' 

Tuecumbia-— nearly S. of Jefietaon City. 
Vereaillea— next 8, W. of Jefferaon City. 
Erie— nearly & E. of Vemillea. 

S^^id- |s.W.ofEriemorder. 



in 



CanbaM-^ext S. of Bateafilie. 
Greenfield— )next N. E. of Canbyge n 
Bohvar — ) order. 
Mt. Vernon— next E. of Carthage. 

HarriaonviUe- S ®"*'- 

Independences ^^^^^"^^"^^^ 

Liberty— ? next N W. of Independenea 

Platte City— ) in order. 

Plattaburg— ^ 

Gallatin— > nextN.E. of Flatte City in order 

Trenton-* j 



IOWA. 
^ Sqnara milea, 60/)00.— Population, l9ZfiO0^-P9p, toaq. m., ^, 

Upon Iowa*a northern eide ia Minnaaofa foimd* 
Wiaconain State and Illinoia compoaetbeeaatern bounds 
Upon ita aouth Miaaouri apraada; two tanitoriea rode, 
Miaaonri and the Indian, ita weatem bounds mclude. 

1. Iowa was admitted into the Unioa in ISi^i and is noted for ita rich and ex- 
tensive prairies. 

2. It produces luxuriant crops of com, wheat, and oats. 

3. LcMid is the chief mineral, and the richest mines are found in the vicinity 
of Dubuoue. 

Iowa City, the capital, is on Iowa River. 

QaeiitioM.— 1. For what ia Iowa noted? 2. What doea it produce! 3. Chief mineral? 
What and where ia the capital ? 

CirnSB AND TOWNS. 



Iowa Citt— the capital on Iowa R. 
Marion— next N. or Iowa City. 
Waahington— next S. of Iowa City. 
Bloomington— next S. £. of Iowa City. 



Madiaon — 

Db?enport— 

Camanche— 

Bellevue-^ 

Dubuque- 



Ynext & of Bloomington in 
{ order 

I on the Mmiaaippi RiTer,nexi 
[ above Bloomington in order 



WISCONSIN: 
Square mUee, 54,000^~Population, 9Q5»596.— Pop. toaq. m.. 5^, 
North of Wisconain* Michigan and Lake Superior lie> 
Upon ita eaatem boundary Lake Michigan we apy; 
See Illinoia upon the aouth ^-the territorial ground 
Of Minneaota, on the weat* and Iowa are found. 

1. Wisconsin was admitted into the Union in 1846, and is rich in mineral 
products. 

2. The lead mines in the S. W. are exceedingly prodactive, and extensively 
wrought Copper is found in abundance, and iron ore also exists. 

3. The soil is fertile in corn, wheat, and other grains, and the prairies fiimish 
rich pasturage. 

MABisoif, the capital, is situated between the third and fourth of the Four LakeSi 
Q«e«fton9.— 1. What ia aaid of Wiaconain? 2 The lead minea? Copper and iron? 1 
The aoil f Madiaon f 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 
Racine— 



Madxbon Citt— the capital. 
Buchanan — } nearly W. of Madiaon 

Prairie du Chien— > City in order. 
New Mexico— next S. of Madiaon City. 



Milwaukie— 
Waahington — 
Sheboygan — 
Manitoowoo — 



^on Lake Michigan, ham 
S. to N. in order. 



Fond du Lac— at the S. end of Winnebago U 
Green Bay— at the & end of Oraea Ba^ 
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CAIiPORNIA. 

Square mitee, 162/)00.-'Population, 200,000. Pop. to eq. in. IJ. 
On California's northern side, vast Oregon is placed. 
Both Utah and New Mexico upon the east are traced ; 
Upon its southern borders next may M exicp be found, 

1 And broad Pacific's sparkling waves compose its western bound. 

1. California was admitted into the Union in 1850, and is noted for iti 
rich mines of Gold and Quicksilvef. Gold has recently been found in great 
abiftidancc, and tiiousands of individuals are employed in collecting it 

2 San Francisco Bay, the chief port of California, is one of the be«t 
harbors in the world, and sufficiently spacious to contain the ships of all 
nations. ^ 

SAif Jose is tbe capital. i 

CITIKS AMD TOWNS. 

. SsN JosK— the capital. 
San Francisco— ) S. of the entrance to San 

S ' ■ Fancisco Bay. 
Sbnoma— i N. of San Francisco. Sonoma 
Benecia— S the W. towi^ 
Sacramento City— N. E. of Benecia. 
Stockton— nearly E. of Benecia. 



Santa Ohiz — > nearly S. of San Jose iit 

Monterey— J order. 

San Luis Obispo— 

San Barbara — 

Pueblo de los Angelo^ 

San Juan — 

San Luis Rey — 

Son Diego — 



on and near the 
coast S. E. 
of Monterey 
in order. 



\ 



TERRITORIES. 



1. The Territories, belonging to the United States, are Minesota, Nebraska, 
Kanzas, Indian, Oregon, Utoh and New Mexico. 

2. Minesota is a new territory, formed on* of portions of Wisconsin and Iowa. 

3. It contains numerous lakes, mostly of a small size. They abound in wild 
rice, which the Indian women harvest in their canoes. 

4. Nebraska Territory odhsists almost entirely of prairies, on which are 
found large numbers of buffaloes, wild horses, and other animals, and over 
which roam tribes of Indians in pursuit of game. 

5. Kanzas formed part of Indian Territory, and was organized in 1854, TRm 
•limate is mild, and soil fertile and well watered. 

6. The Indian Tbrritoey has been ^iven to the Indians by the government 
of the United States for their future residence, with the pledge that they shall 
not ajSfain be compelled to move. Many thousands have emigrated thither 
from the States east of the Mississippi, and several tribes have acquired some 
knowledge of books and Christianity, and the arts of eiviIizati(HL 

7. Oregon Territory has a well watered, fertile soil, and is well suited for 
agriculture. The climate is milddr than the same latitude on the Atlantic 
coast. Many thriving settlements have been made, and the population m 
increasing. * 

1 Salem is the capital. 

8. Washington Territory, formed out of Oregon, is thinly settled, but 
gradually improving. 

Olyvpia is the capital. 

9. Utah formed a part of California until 1850, when it was organized as a 
territory. 

The City of the Great Salt Lake is the capital, and prineipal settlement. 

10. New Mexico was organized as a territory in 1850. Wheat and Indian 
•orn are the principal grains. Mules, sheep, and goats are the principal 
domestic animals ; and gold to the amount of about $100,000 is eolleeted 
amnually. 

Sante Fe, the capital, is situated' about 12 miles east of the Bio Grande. 
Taos, N. of Santa Fe. 

JUbuquerque, Socorro, San Diego, on the Rio Grande below Santa Fe in ord«r. 

19 



SOUTH AMERICA. 



NEW GRENADA. 
Square iiule8|i45(M)00.— Populatioii, 1,80(MXX).— Pop. to aq. m., 4. 

L New Grenada ia trayened by ranges of the Andes, and noted for its eWated 
mlleys and table lands, and for its rich pkins alon^ the rivers. 

2. The soil in the vallep is very fertile, producing cotton, grain, cofl^, cocoa, 
tobacco, and indigo. 

S. Gold mines abound, and there are also mines of silvei, platina, emeralds^ 
copper, lead, and salt 

Bogota, the capital, is on a beautiful, fertile plain, near the small rirer Bogota* 
6640 feet above the level of the Sea. 

QiMKipnA—L What 11 said of New Grenada t 2. The sod? 3. Mineralflt Stateofso- 
eietjrl GoveRunentf Religionf Deaoribe Bogou f 

CITIES A2n> TOWNS. 

, BoooTA^-the eapital. 
Honda— next N. W. of BogoU. 

PaSS^ Jnext&W.ofHondainordw. 



CaSn;- |ne«N.W.ofOcafiamoid0r. 

Santa Martha— } on the coast eastwani of 

, Rio Hacha' ) Carthagena in order. 

Tunja^- ") Pana ma on the N. W. coast of Panama Bay. 

Socorro— > next northwaid of Bogou in order. Portobello*>nearly N. of Panama. 
Oca2a«- ) ^, -.,-,. - 



Cha^resVnext N. W. of Panama. 
Santiag^-near)]r W. of Panama. 



VENEZUELA. 
Square mileib 420,000.— Population, 1,1000,000.— Pop. to aq. m.. 2^. 

lb Venezuela is crossed in the north part by a range of the Andes, but it con- 
sists mostly of an immense plain, covered with luxuriant grass, on which graze 
vast herds of cattle, horses, and mule& 

2. Its soil is rich, and its staple productions resemble those of the West Indies. 

Caraocas, the capital, finely situated on a table land 8,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, was almost destroyed in 1812 by an e&rthquake, which buried in a 
moment 10,000 of its mhabitahts. 

Qtte«fipn<. — 1. Of what does Venezuela mostly consist f 2. Soil and productions? Stale 
of society ? Government T Religion \ Describe Caraccaa 



CITIES 4ND TOWNS. 

Varinasi— next'E. of Merida. 
Cumana jfc— next E. of Caraocas. 
Anjgostura' — next S. E. of Caraccas. 
jBuiana '—next £. of Angostura. 
Esmeralda— > next S. W. of Angostura in 
SanCar'los— { order. 



Carraccas — the eapitaL 
La Gnayraf — ^N. of Caraccas. 
Coro—next N. W. of Caraccas. 
Maracaybo A-^t the outlet of L Maracayba 
Valencia— next W. of Caraccas. 
Truxilloi— >next S. W. of Valencia in 
Merida — ) order. 
«bo.go>tkh'. & Csong'-hali. eo-kan'-yah. iTree'-e-haa'-ehah. •chah'fret. /tan-te-ah'-ge 

flah.gwy'-ra> Amah*rah*ky'-bo, . i troo-heel'a*o. ^ Tah-ree'ttat ik koo-mah-aak 

alM.ak'»^ . 
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GUIANA. 

Square mileB, 160,000.— Population. 230,000.— Po|l to tq. m., 1|. 

L Guiana, belonging to the English, Dutch, and French, has mostly a low 
level sur&ce, and a hot, unhealthy climate. 

2L The southern part rises into a densely wooded chain of mountains, over- 
spread with the most luxuriant foliage. 

S. The soil is rich, producing cotton, sugar, coffee, maize, cocoa, indigo, cayenne 
pepper, and tropical fruits. The orange and lemon trees bloom all the year, and 
the rich blossoms and golden fruit hang side t^ side on the same boiigh. 

Georgetown, the capital of EngliSi GuianA, is on Demarara River, near its 
mouth. 

New Amsterdam is on Berbice River, S. E. of Georeretown. 

Paeamaribo, the capital of Dutch Guiana, is situated on the Surinam, about 
20 miles fix>m its moutn. 

CATEifNB,*the capital of French Guiana, is on Cayenne Island. 

QmettUms.'^l. V^hatis said of Guiana f 2. The southern part! 3. The soilT State of 
society f Government t Religion f What is' said of Georgetown ? New Amsterdam f 
Paramaribo t Cayenne f 

' BRAZIL. 

Square miles. 3,350,000.— Population, 5,225.000.>-Pop. to sq. m., U* 

1. Brazil is one of the largest and finest countries in the world, and also one 
iji the richest in vegetable and mineral productions. 

2. It has a mild, genial climate, a rich soil, and a sur&ce of mountains, valleys, 
hills, and plain& « 

3. It produces cotton« sugar, cofibe, grain, tropical fruits, and medicinal plants; 
also, beautiful and useful woods, valuable for ship building, cabinet work, and 



dyeing. 

4. Its forests are filled with aromatic pli 
6irds of the most brilliant plumage, and teem with insects, huge serpents, and 



I forests are filled with aromatic plants and flowering shrubs, swarm with 



ferocious beasts. 

5. Brazil is rich in gold and diamonds ; silver, emeralds, and crystals, are also 
found. 

6. Immense herds of cattle and wild horses roam over the grassy plains of the 
interior. 

It may be more truly said of Brazil, perhaps, than of any other country — 

*'6tem winter smiles on this auspicious clime. 
The fields are florid in eternal prime ; 
Frcoi the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy snow ; 
But from the breezy deep the groves inhale 
The fragrant murmur of the eastern gale.** 

Rio Janeiro, the capital, is the largest and most commercial city in S. Ame- 
rica, situated on a bay of the Atlantic, which forms one of the best harbors in 
the world. 

Bahia^or San Salvador f on the strait leading to the Bay of All Saints, is the 
rival of Rio Janeiro in commerce, and has one of the finest harbors in America. 

Questions.— 1. What is said of Brazil? 2. Of its climate, soil, and surfiu^f 3l Prodno 
tions! 4. Its forests f & Minerals? 6. Animals? State of society ? Government? Reli 
gion? What is said of Rio Janeiro ? Bahia, or San Salvador ? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 



Rio Janeiro— the capital 

Santos — *) ^ . 

Su Catharina— i on the coast S. W. of Rio 

Laguna « — [ Janeiro in order. 

Rio Grande ^ J 

Portalegre « — on N. coast of L. de los Patos. 

San Paul— next N. W. of Santos. 



San Joa'o del Rey— ) next N. W. of Rio 
Villa Boa /-— > Janeirt/ in order. ' 

Boavista g — ) next W. of Villa Boa 

San Pedro del Rey— J in order. 
Cuyaba *— N. E. of San Pedro del Rey. 
Villa Bella— { nearly N. W. of San Pedrr 
Lamego «— > del Rey in order. 



a ki-enii'. 6bah-ee'-ah. elah-goo'-nah. rf ree-o-gran'-day. « port-ah-hly'.gray. 
/▼eei-lah-bo'ab. ^ bo'ah-veea-talu * koo.yuh'-bah. i lah-may'go. 



us 
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next W. of Borba on the Ama- 
zon R. in ordetk 



next N. of Rio Janeiro in 
Older. 



Balsamao— N. of Laroeffo. 

Cratto— i on Madeira R., next N. E. of Bal- 

Borba— ) samao in order. 

'J'efle— 

Olivenca"- 

Tabatiuei* 

Villa Rica«-' ), 

Villa do Principe— S' 

Tquco — S 

Romao— N. W. of Tq'uco. 

Porto SaUado— N. £. of Romaa 

Urubtt— N. of Porto Salgada 

St Felix—W. of Urubu. 

Pilar— nearly S. of St Felix. 

Pouul— nearly N. of St Felix. 

San Joaa daa duaa Barraa— ) on 

Funit— > nextN.ofPon- 

Bayay— j tai in order. 

cf^[l- I nearly N.E. of Bayao in order. 
' Mapapar- ^ 
Mazaga(^^ I on theN. bankof the Amazont 
Obidoa— f W. from its mouth in order. 
Silvea— J 

Santarem— on the Amazon S. £. of Obidoa 
Barra— 1 

Moura— 1 on the Rio Negro» weatwaid 

Barceiioa— T from ita mouth in order. 
San Gabriel— J 
Macabe<< £. of Rio Janeiro. 
Beneveme— ) next N. £. of Macahe in 
Esptritu Santo— > order. 



next N. of Eapiritu 
' Santo in order. 



Portalegre— 

Porto Seguro— 

Belmont»-- 

Old Porto Seguro— 

Ilheoflc - 

Bahia— next N. E. of llheoa. 

Cachoeira/-1 

slm^'J^ |.nextN.W.ofB«hi»inord«. 
Pemagua''- J 

Sergippe del Rey*-N. of Bahia. 
Pambu— N. W. of Sergippe del Rey. 

I next N. E. of Sergippe del Rey 



Penedo — 

Maceyo< • ) in order. 

Aiagoaa— N. W. of Maceyo. 

Pemambuco— »1 
theTocantinaGoyannai- ( ^ jj ^f Maceyo in order. 
^xt N. of Pon- Paraiba* - f "*** ^^ "* «i«^/w m umor 

Natal— J 

Princeza — ) 

Icoi- ^next W. & W. of Natal in onkr. 

Oeiraa^ > 

sSr?- ' ] °^*' ^- ^- ^ ^•^ '^ ®"^- 
Valencia— S. W. of Seara. 
Parnaiba - { on the coast next W. N. W. of 
Maranham— > Seara in order, 
itapicuru^-next S. £. of Maranham. 

Caxias '" ^"®^ °^'*^ ^ ®^ Itopicuro in 
Jerunien"ha'- S °"*®'' 



PARAGUAY. 

Square milesb 86,000.— Population, 225,000.— Pop. to sq. m., 21. 

1. Paraguay has a level surface, fertile soil, and a healthy climate. 

2. Vast heras of cattle and horses feed on its rich phiins. 

3. The most noted production is mat'te, sometimes called Puaguay tea. It is 
used in various parts of S. America and much prized. 

AssaMFTioN, the capital, is on the EL bank of the Paraguay. 

QueMiian$.—\. What is said of Paraguay t 2. Animals t 3, The most noted production ? 
State of society ? Government? Religion! Capital? 



Assumption — the capital 
Conception- N. of Assumption. 
Curuguaty'-N. E. of Assumption. 



CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Villa Rica— R of Aaamiptipa 
Itapura' -S. E. of Assumption. 
Neembucu"-S. of Assumption. 



URUGUAY. 

Square miles, 90,000.— Population, 100,00a— Pop. to sq. m.. 1. 

1. Uruguay has a fertile soil, a proverbially healthy climate, and a &voiable 
situation w commerce. 
MoMTEviDEo, the capital, is situated on 'the left bank of the Rio de la Plata.' 

Que«fions.— 1. What is said of Uruguay? State of society? Government? Religion? 
Capital t 



\ 



MoNTBViDKO— the capital 



CITIES AND TOWNS. 

iMaldonado— E.>of Montevideo. 



a ol.i-ven'-za. * tah-bah-ting'gah. c veel'.yah.ree-kah. tf mah-kah-av'. « eel.yay'-oea 
/kah-sho-ay'-e-rah. ^ per-nah-gwah'. A ser-zhej.pay-del-ray. < mahftay'^o. igo.yaa'- 
nah. * pah>rah.e4-bali. le^-ko. m o.ay'.e-ra«. n ah.rah'kah.te^. • o.tah-pe>koo>roo' 
f be-kah.ion' . q kah-she6>as. r «hay.roo-men' -yah. t koo.roo-gwali.tee'. I ee-tah-poo' -rah 
«oaV'«ai>iMN>-koo'. 
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^ BUENOS AYREg. 

Square mil«B, 750/XX).-~Population 1,350,000^-Pop. to tq. ra., If. 

« BucnoB Ayres is noted for its immense plains, called pampas, on which va^ 
herds of cattle and wild hones gmze and range, and axe often hunted for their 
«kins only. 

2. The inhabitants out of the cities and villages are chiefly herdsmen, and tlie 
doil is but little (cultivated. 

3. Hides, horns, and tallow, are largehr exported. 

4. Rich mines of gold and silver are K>und in the mountains, and salt abounds 
in the N. W. part and on the eastern plaina 

BnnkM Atbcs, the capital, situated on the S. bank of the Rio de la Plata, is 
the largest city, and one of the most important commercial towns in S. America. 

QKefttofM.— 1. For what is Bpenoi Ayres noted f 2. Occupation of the inhabitants ? 3. 
Exports! 4. Minerals! State of ■ociety! Govermnent! Religion! What is said oi 
Buenos Ayres f < 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Catamarca — ) next S. W. of Tucuman in 
Rioja'- 5 order. 

San Luis— next £. of Mendoza. 



BuKNOB Ateks— the capital. 

Santa Fe — } on Parana R. next N. of Buenos 

Corrientes— y ' Ayres in order. 

Salta---next N. of Tucuman. 
JMJuy^-nexi N. W. of Salta. . 



Doquelees— next S. W. of Buenos Ayres. 
Ft Del Carmen— next S. £. of Doqueleea 



PATAGONIA. 
Square milesb S10,000^-~ Population, aO/XX)^— Pop^ to sq. m.. 1 in 12^. 
1. Patagonia is a cold, barren, dreary country, thinly inhabited by Indians, 
some of whpm are remarkable for their gigantic stature. 

Quecd'oni. — L What is said of Patagonia ! State of society ! Government ! Religion ! 



CHILL 



Square milea ITO^OOO.—Population, 1,500,000.— Popi to sq. m., 9. 

1. Chili has a fine, healthy climate, and a rich soil, and is one of the most de- 
lightful countiries on the globe. 

2. It is the most thickty settled country in S. America, has rich mines of gold, 
silver, and copper, and produces abundantly the vine, the olive, English grains, 
and various kmds of frmt 

8. Many of the lofty peaks of the Andes are volcanoes, and earthquakes are 
frequent » 

4. In the N. part no rain ever falls, but the want of it is occasionally supplied 
by heavy dewsi^ 

6. Juan Fernandez Islands, noted as the residence of Alexander Selkirk, a 
Scotch sailor, whose adventures gave rise to the well known story of Robinson 
Crusoe, belong to ChilL 

SiLRTiAoo, uie capital, is situated on an extenSlve plain, about 90 miles from 
Valparai'so, the most noted port in Chili. 

QiMfftofiA— 1. What is said of Chili ! % Population, minerals, and vegetable productions? 
3. The Andes ! v 4. What is said of the N. part ! & Joan Fernandez Islands ! State of so- 
ciety! Government! Religion! Describe Santiago. 



CZTZB8 AND TOWNS. 



SantiagO'-the capital 

Valparaiso d— next W. of Santiago. 

La Palma 



Concepcic 
Valdivia *— 
St Carlos/—' 
Castro^ 



next nearly S. of Valpa- 
raiso in order. 



Quillota IT— next N. W. of Santiago, 
San Felipe > "* 



Santa Rosa — 
Coquimbo i — 
Huascoi — 

Juncal A — 



next nearly N. of Santiago 
in order. 



a Mii.U.Bh'*so. *hoo-hwee'. cree.o'hah. dTal pah-ri'.sa « Tal.dee'-v»«h. /8U 
tor-loee. #keel.yo<-iah. Asaa.i^v lee'.pav. t ko-keem' -bo. >hwas'ko, fthoong-kal'. 
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BOLIVIA. 

Squtre miles. 450/)00v— Population, l,dOO,000.-*Pop^ to aq. m^ 31^ 

1. Bolivia, once a part of Peru, which it vesembles in climate and soil, is noted 
for its rich mines of silver. Potosi, celebrated for its silver mine, yielded in 309 
/ears more than a thousahd million dollars. . 

2. The western part is traversed by ranges of tne Andes, which rise into the 
loftiest summits on the American continent, while the eastern part stretche&i out 
mto immense plains. 

3. The Desert of Atacama occupies the part between the Andes and Pacific, 
and is 250 miles long, and from 80 to 60 broad. 

CHvqoisA'oA, the capital, is situated on a plain, 9300 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

Que$dons,—l. For what ia Bolivia noted? % What ia aaid of the surfece? Z. The De- 
sert of Atacama ? State of society! Goveromeotf Religion? The capital? 



Chuquisaca'' -the capital 
Tarija^-S. £. of Chuquiaac 
Cotagayta -S. of Chuquiaaoa. 
Potoai — 
Cobya*'- 



CITZE9 AND TOWNS, 

Oruro — 
La Paz— 



I S. W. of Chaqoisaca in order. 



I N. of Potosi in order. 
sSJuKr |E.ofLaPaxinoiden 
NawCoimbm-- | on^Parj^uay R. in the S. 



PERU. 



Square milea 480,000.— Population, l,550/)00.— Pop. to sq. nu, 31. 

1. Peru is noted for the variety of its climate, the number and dissimilarity of 
its vegetable producti<»is, and its mines of precious metals. 

2. The summits of the Andes are covered with perpetual snow ; on the table 
lands, the climate is mild, and on the plains along the coast, the heat is constant, 
** a drop of rain never &lls," and thunder and lightning are unknown. 

3. The most noted productions are gold, silver, quicksilver, and the cinchona, 
the tree or shrub which yields the Peruvian bark. 

Lima, the capital, is situated on the Rimac, in a delightful valley, 7 miles from 
its port Calko on the Pacific 

Que»tion$,-^l. For what is Peru noted ? 2. Surface and climate? 3. Moat noted produo- 
tiona ? State of society ? Government ? Religion ? Capital ? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Tarma— nezt E. of Lima. 
Guancavelica* -next S. of Tarma. 
Gaamanga— 4iext S. £. of Tarma. 

• ""in'^r* ■""•' * ^ »' "™ arbot^'L?N^-.r/ir 

" ®'**®'* Guarmey— next W. of Caxatamba 

^ J Huaura'-Hiext N. £. of Guarmey* 

Arequipa'-next E. of Quilca. Ferrol— >„«.j„ w ^e n«— «.— ;« 

Tambobamba-Jnext nearly N. of ArequipaTruxillo*- ("®*"7 ^- « Ouanney m 
Cuzco"^ 5 in order. Caxamarca — 

Arica— ) Piura — 

Ciicea— > next S. of Tacna in order. Payta— 

Iqulque" ) Tumbez— next N. E. of Payta. 



LfMA^-the capital 

Callao* W. of 

Pisco— 

lea*- 

Aiico'-' 

Ocona/ - 

Quilca*- 



f nearly N. 
i ordier. 



next N. V^. of TrnziUo in 
order. 



ECUADOR 
Square miles, 280,000.— Population. 650.000.-~Pop. to aq. m., 2^. 
L Ecuador resembles New Granada in climate, soil, and productions. 
2. It contains the most celebrated summits of the Andes, and is noted ibr its 
elevated plains, which have a climate of perpetual spring. 

8. Chimborazo, 21,430 feet high, was ascended by Humboldt in 1797, to the 
height of 19,400 feet, an elevation never before attained by man. 

« choo-ke-suh.kah. » tah-re^-hah. •ko-tah-ghy'-tah. <f ko.be^-hah. « oo-eem'-hrah. 
/Ie4.muh. ^kaMah'o. A ee-»ah. < ah-te^-ko. > o-kone-yah. A krei-kah. i aw.ray.ke^-pah 
«koo0'ko. ae.ke^-kay. •gwang-kah-ray-le^-ka. p Mh.ry-ah«koo'. 9 kak*bab-iain'-ti(» 
"wow'-rah « iroo-hefcl'-yo. t lam-by-ay'-kay. 
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4. Pichincha, the volcanic moiintain on the £. side of which Quito ia bailt, 
▲as been ascended to its top, an elevation of 16,996 feet 

5. Cotopaxi, 18,^0 feet Jiigh, is the most dreadful and tremendous volcano in 
the world, and the flame sometimes rises 3000 feet above the top. In 1744 its 
roar was heard at Honda, a distance of 600 miles. 

Quito, the capital, situated under the equator, <»i the K side of Mount Pichin- 
cha, 9,500 feet above the sea, enjoys perpetual spring, and is within sight of 11 
summits of the Andes, coverea with perpetual snow. 

QtiMtionAr-L In what respects does Ecuador resemble New Gqpnada f 2. What does it 
contain, and for what noted! 3. What ii said of Cbimborazot 4. Pichincha f 5. Coto- 
pazi? State of society! Govjurmnentf Religion f Describe Quito. 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 
Qmt(H~tbe capital 
uSr^^ 1 next N. E. of Quito in order. 



/w^f.».«^ in«xt S. E. of Quito, on the 
Oma'gcas-- J Amazon River. 

*kweiic'4tftli. 



^next nearly S. W. of Quito in 
order. 



Latacunga^ 
Riobamba— 
Cuenca* — 
Loxat — 
Jaent j 

Guayaquil— nearly S. W. of Qwto. 
tl«.hah Ihah-ea'. 



EUEOPl 



, NORWAY. 

Square mileSt 120JD0O.— Population, \,VSOfiOO.—Vop. to aq. nu, 91. 

1. NorWay is a cold, barren, and thinly settled eountry, consistiBg chiefly of 
mountainoos ridges, intersected by chasms and deep yalleya. 

2. It was once independent, but in 1387 it was annexed to Denmark, who 
ceded it in 1814 to Sweden ; but it still retains its own constitution, diet, army, 
and laws. 

3. The chief sources of wealth are the fisheries, forests of pine, fir, oak, and 
elm, and mines of iron, copper, and silver. 

4. Near the western coast is the Maelstrom, a terrific whirlpool, a mile and a 
half in diameter, which som^imes draws ships, whales, and other animals within 
its vortex, and dashes them on the rocks beveath. 

Christiania, at the head of a long, narrow bay, is the capital and chief city. 

QueaHoM,-—!, What is said of Norway? 2. To what country is it subject f 3. Chief 
sources of wealth ? 4. What is mid of the Maelsuxmi I State of society I Government f 
Religion f Capital f , 

CITIES Aim TOWNS. 

Crristiania— the capital 
Prammen^nezt S. W. of Christiania. 



IBergen^i^ezt N. W. of Chriatiansand. 
Drontheim*^— ^next N. £. of Bergen in 



Kongaberg— nearly N. W. of Drammen.- lAistahonfi— ) order. 
Chriatiansand— neatt S. W. of Kongsberg. 'fiammerlesfi— on an iskuu 



an iskmd in the N. part 



SWEDEN. 

Square miles, 170,000.— Population. 3,100,000.— Popu to aq. m., 18^. 

1. Sweden is mostly a level, barren countrjr, abounding in lakes and rivers. 

2. The soil is generally tiiin and unproductive; but some parts are fertile and 
well cultivated. Nearly two-thirds of the Sur&ce is covered with forest& 

3. The great wealth of Sweden consists in its mines of iron and copper, and in 
its extensive forests. Lumber, fish, iron, and copper, are the chief exports. 

4 Elementary schools are generally established in both this country and Nor- 
way, and nearly every person is able to read. 

5. Lapland, comprising the northern jxirt of Norway, Sweden, and Russia, is 
a cold, dreary, and barren region, thinly inhabited by an ignorant, superstitious, 
and dwarfish people. 

Stockholm, the capital, is situated partly on the main land, and partly on se- 
veral islands in the strait between Lake Malar and the Bahic 

QuettioM^^l, What is said of ^Sweden f 2. The soil f 3, Wealth ? 4. SchooH^f & Lap- 
land t State of society! Government! Religion! What is the capital and bow situated! 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 



Stookholm — ^the capital 

G^t \ °®"'y ^* ^^ Stockohn in order. 

Fahlun— next W. of Gefle. 



Uroelt-J 

Pitel— >neailyN.£.of Sundswallinordsb 

LuM-S 

Calmar— > on the coast of the Bakic nearly 



Sundswall— nearly N. of Gefle. Carlscrona- > S. W. of Stockholm in ordei; 

Lund— W. a W. of Carlscrona. 
, Gottenburg— next N. W. of Carlscrona. 
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Square milea, 2,000,000.— Population, 52,500,()00.-^Pop. to aq. lo, 26|. ' 

1. The Russian Empire is the most extensire on the £^obe^ embracing more 
than half of £l^rope, all the north of Asia, and the north-western part of Nd^th 
America. 

2. European Russia has mostly a level surfiice, and is noted fox its vast plains 
and extensive forests. "" 

3. The northern part is barren, and covered with forests, marshes, and mossy 
plains; the southern part is A fertile and well watered country, consisting of 
forests, rich pastures, and cultivated fields. 

4. The Russians are divided into two clashes, the nobles, who own most of the 
land, and the ser&, or slaves, who are bought and sold with the land they culti- 
vate. ^ 

5. The chief j[»zoductionfl are lye, oats, wheat, barley, hemp, and flax. 

6. The principal exports are tallow, grain, leather, furs, hemp, flax, timber, 
and iron. * 

St. pETERSBinto, the capital* founded in 1703 by Peter the Great, is situated 
on the Neva at its entrace into the Gulf of Finland, and is the most regularly 
built, and magnificent city in the world. 

Moscow^ on the Moskwa, was the ancient capital of Russia, and is still the 
residence of many of her nobles. It is noted for its conflagration in 1612, on the/ 
approach of Napoleon, and for its great bell, now broken, 67 feet round, 19 high, 
and weighing 200 toiis. 

Warsaw, on the Vistula, was .the capital of Poland, formerly the largest king- 
dom in Europe, but now extinct, having been divided since 1773 between Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia. 

QuettumB."^l. What is said of .the Russian Empiro ? 2. Of European Russia f 3. Of the 
northern part f The southern part ? 4. Ho"' •re the Rnssiaiis divided f 5. Pro^ctions ? ^ 
Exports? State of society! Government f Religion! What is said of St. Petersburg? 
Moscow? Warsaw? 

y CITIES ANT) TOWNS. 



St. PxTVRSBUfto — the capital, on t)ae Neva. 
Wyborg—next N. W. of St Petersburg. ^ 
Hel8in^or»— } on the coast nearly W. of Wy- 
Abo — \ borg in order, 

Biomeborg— I on the ooast nearly N, of Abo 
Waaa— > in order. 
Uleftboig-HMsarly N. E. of Wasa. 
Tomei— N. W. of Uleabore. 
Kajana'-nezt S. £. of Uleaborg. 
£kro8trof— next N. £. of Ulea&r|^ 
Kola— next N. of £kro8tro£ 
Olonetz — "] 

Onega— I next N. E. of St Petersburg in 
Archangel** | order. 



Alezene^- J 

Oo8a«— on Petchora R (17 &) 
Yarensk— next S. W. of Qoaa. 
Cronstadt— next W. of St Petersburg. 

DoJ??t^ |ne»t&W.ofCionBtadtinofder. 

Revei— next N. W. of Dorpat 

^gJJ[]J_ > next S. W. of Doqat in order. 

Pskof— next S. E. of Dorpat 
Novgorod— next N. E. otPskoC 
Diinaburg^ "J 

G^A^ W&W.ofPAofinorfer. 

Lublin — J 

Warsaw— next N. W of Lublin. 
Witepsk— next S. E. of Pskof. 
Minsk— next S. W. of Witppek. 



Smolensk— next S. E. of Witepsk. 
Moheelef'^— } next nearly S. of Witepsk in 
Kief— i order. 

Tehemigof*-nearlv N. E. of Kief. 
Poltava/-next S. £. of Tchemigof 
Zytomir*"— next W. of Kief. 
Ismail^-fiext S. of Zytomlr. 
Odessa— next N. E. of Ismail . 
Sevastopol— next S. E. of Odessa. 
Cherson—next E. of Odessa. 
NikolaieP- )next N. £. of Odessa in 
Ekatarinoslaf— j order. 
Taganrog— next S. E. of Ekatarinoslaf. 
Tcherkask— next E. of Taganrog. , 
Voronezh— next N. of Tcherkask. 
l^ritzi&i inm S. £. of Voronezh. ^ 

Penza— next N. of Tzaritzin. 
Tambof— next W. of Penza. 
Saratof— next S..E. of Penza. 
Simbirsk— next N. E. of Penza. 
Kharkof— next S. W. of Voronezh. 

O^" \ »e*ily N. of Kharkof in oudet 
Toola— next N. E. of Orel. 
Kalooga— next N. W. of Tookt 
Moscow— next N. E. of Kalooga. (45 S.) 
Tver— next N. W. of Moscow. 
Vladimeer ~> > next N^ N. £. of Moscow in 
Yaroslj^— J order. 
Vologda— next N. of Yaroslaf. 
Kostroma— nearly £. of YarosIa£ 



a^&h-yab'-na. ftmez-ain'. corOasa. tforMoghley. c cher-ne>gor . / pole.tak' •▼ah. 
# or Zbitoiieer. A is-nmh-eel'. i ae-ko-Iy'-eZ i taah-rit-seen'. il or Vladiiiiir. 
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Niadinee Novgorod— ? next E. of Moscow miViiitka-Haearly N. of Kazan. 
Kazan— - I ^'^^'* Penn—nejct £. of Viatka. 

Oorzaoomo —next N W. of Kazan. I 



AUSTRIA- 



Square mile« 255ilOOO.-*Pe{nilatioD, 30«6OQ,00a— Popi to act m^ 12a 

1. Austria ^ is one of the largest, most populous, aad powei&l countries in 
Europe. 

2. It is composed of several nations in almost every degree of civilisation, dif* 
fering in appearance, dress, language, religion, and forms of government. 

3., The power of the emperor in some provinces is absolute, in others limited. 
4 Austria exhibits eyery variety of sumce and ioil, and its forests are of vast 
extent. 

5. The productions are grain of various kindd, olives, wine, flax, hemp, tobacco, 
and a great variety of fruits. 

6. Mines of iron, copper, gold, silver, lead, and quicksilver, abound, but they 
are very little wrought. Its salt mines vield abundantly, and its mineral springs 
are more numerous than those of any other countiy. 

Vienna, on the right bank of the banube, is the capital and largest city. 

Q«Mfu»M.—l. What is said of Austria! 2. Of what is it composed t a What is said of 
the power of the empexor t 4 Sur&ccb soil, and forests f 5. Productions f & Mines f State 
of society? Government? Religion? Capital? 

CITIES Ain> TOWNS. 

• Vienna— the capital* on the Danube. 
Iglau— next N. W. of Vienna. (69 N. W.) 
Budweis— next S. W. of Iglau. 

IS^^ i°«** W. of Iglau in Older. 
Pilsen— N. of Klattau. 



TcSgi^ ^«« N. W. of Iglau in order. 

Reichenberg— next N. of Iglau. 

Brunn— next E. of Iglau. 

Austerlitz— next S. £. of Bmmu 

Olmutz— ^ 

Sternberg— > nearly N. £. of Bnum.in order 

Troppau— ) 

Wielic2ka*-next E. of Troppau. 

Cracow— next N. W. of Wieliczka. 

Bochnia— ^ 

Lemberg— >next£. of Wieliczka in order. 

Brody- S 

Presburg— next E. <rf Vienna. 

Schemnitz— next E. of Presbuig. 

Kremnitzr— next N. W. of Scbemnitz. 

Neuflohl— nearly N. of Schemnitz. 

Tokly-'"' ] "«*^ ^ ®^ Schemnitz in order. 

Raab— next S. £. of Vienna. 

Buda— J 

Pesth* •* > next £. of Raab in order. 

Debreczin/- S 



Laybach— 
Cilly— 
Marinug— 
Agram*-«* 



^next E. of Eszek in order. 



} next S. W. of Debreczin in 
. J order. 

Temesvar— 
Herman8tad^— 
Cronatadt— 
Neuscadt— 

Grata**- I next S. W. of Vienna in 

Klagenfurth— | order. 
Gortz— 
PriesteMiext S. £. of Gortz. 



Hiearly 



next N. £. of Trieste in order 
a of Marburg. 



R^;^. }nextS.W.ofAg.WDinaider 

Ragun— \ ''^^ S. £. of Rovigno in osdet. 
Lintz— next W. of Vienna. 
Stever— next S. £. of Lintz. 
HaUeiD— next & W. of St^er. 

B^^m^ jnextN.W.o Hallein in order. 
t!Si*i?^ck^ 1 ««^ W. of Hallein in Older. 

Brixen— next S. E. of Innspruck. 
Botxen— ^ 

Trent-^ > next S. of Imisprack in order. 
Roveredo— ) 



I « Or Ouijoma. 

' The Austrian Empire ii eomposed of paru of Italy, Oermany, ancient Polano, and the whole 
of the Hun^rian states. Austrian Italy embraces Lombardy aind Venice, called the Lombardo- 
Venittan kingdom. Austrian Germany, comprising the western part of Austria, embraces Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, Austrian Silesia, Austria proper, Styria, Illyria, and the Tyrol. Austrian Polan^ 
called the kingdom of Oallaeia, constitutes the northeastern part of Austria; and the Hangariar 
States, comprising Hungary, TransylTanio, ScUvoioa, Cfoatia, aad Dalmatia, constitute the cen 
trat, southeastern, and southern parts. 

e<ve.lttch'-ka. tfmlsh-kolu'. tpett. /day-bret'-sin. |^Mg.ed.een'. Atre--:st' 
j ah .gram jro-veen'-yo. il brow-now. /hal'-leh. 
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TURKEY. 
Square miles, 190,600.— Population, 10,000,000.— Pop. to eq. m. 52t 

1. Turkey, or the Ottoman Empire, comprises two great divisions, Turkey in 
Burope, and Turkey in Asia, 

2. It is governed by an absolute despot, styled Sultan or Grand Seignior. The 
prime minister is called the Orand Vizier, and the court of the Sultan, the Porte, 
or Sublime Porte. The Mufti, or head of the ecclesiastical order, is the chief in- 
terpreter of the law, and ranks next Ip dignity to the Sultan. Governors- of 
provinces are called Pashaws, or Bashaws. 

3. The Turks are grave and sedate, but indolent, ignorant, and bigoted. 

4 The surface is varied, consisting of rich plains, and extensive mountain 
ranges, interspersed with numerous valle^rs. 

5. The climate is delightful, and the soil fertile, but agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, languish under the oppressive exactions of the despotic govern- 
ment, 

6. The chief productions are maize, wheat, rye, barley, oatd, cotton, silk, to* 
bacco, wine, oils, and various kinds of fruits. Crapes, gauzes, and fiiie carpets, 
are manufiictured. 

7. Gandia, or Crete, a large Island in the Mediterranean, is hilly and moun- 
tainouH, and belongs to Egypt, which is nominally subject to Turkey, but really 
independent Candia, on'the northern coast, is the residence of the Pashaw. 
Canea, on the coast west of Candia, is the chief commercial town of the island. 
Cyprus also belongs to Egyi)t 

Const A.NTINOPLB, the capital, on the Bosporus, is built on seven hills, and has 
a 6afe, capacious, and beautiful harW. The gilded domes and elegant minarets 
of its 300 mosques, rising from the bosom of the beautiftil gi%ves, give it a mag- 
nificent appearance at a distance, but<in entering it, you find the streets narrow, 
crooked, ill-paved, and dirty, and the houses bw and gloomy. 

QuejftofrA— 1. What does Turkey comprise t 2. How governed t What is the prime min- 
ister called ? The CQurt of the Sultan f What is said of the Mufti I What are the govemora 
of provinces called ? 3. What is said of the l^rks ? 4. The surface ? 5. The climate and 
soif 6. Chief productions T 7. Candia? State of society I Government! Prevailing re- 
ligion ? Describe the capital 

CITIES ATO) TOWNS. 



Constantinople— the capitaUon the Bosporus. 
GaUipoU«-on the Dardanelles, (83 &) 
Siiistria — 1 

S^'lJl^'i '^^*"" Ion the S. bank of the Danube, 

wSiS--"^ f from E. to W. in order. 

'Belgrade— 

Brahilof«— 

Jassy- 



> Dsxt N. of Siiistria in order. 

BucBarest—nearly N. W. of Siiistria. 
Giurgevo<'>Aearly W. of Siiistria. 
Shoomla— next S. W. of Siiistria. 
Varaa— next S. £. of Shoomla. 



Adrianople— next W. of Kirkliseh. 
Eskisara-HMarly N. W. of Adrianople. 
PhilippoUs— nearly W. of Adrianople. 
Salonica—- on the Gulf of Salonica, (82 &) 
Seres— next N. £. of Salonica. 
Sophia— next N. of Seres. 
Larissa— next S. S. W. of Salonica. 
Joannina— next W. of Lariasa. 
Artar—next S. of Joannina. 
Avlona--onG. of Venice, (81 S. E.) 
Scutari-^-next N. of Avlona. 
Mostar— next N. W. of Scutari 
Bosna Serai'-next N. £. of Mostar. 



GREECE. 
Square milea 20,000.— Population* 675,000r-Pop. to sq. m., 381. 

1. Greece was the most celebrated country of antiquity, and, two thousand 
years ago, excelled all other nations in civilization, science, literature, and the 
fine arts. ^ 

2. Modem Greece comnrises the territories of all the most celebrated and in 
terestiBg of the ancient Urecian States. 

s g«l-Up'-o-Ie. h Written also Rastsehak, and Ratschuk. e or Ibrail. i joor-Jay ' -vo 
$ or Bourgas. / skoo' -tab'To. g bos' nah-ser-1' . 
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3. After having been nearly four centuries in tiie lowest' state, of degradation 
under the Turks, Gbreece revolted in 1821, and is again independent 

4. The government is a constitutional monarchy, nearly absolute, and heredi* 
tary in the line of Princfe Otho, of Bavaria, who is the reigning King. The 
prevailing religion is that of the Greek Church. 

5. The sur&e is uneven and rugged, and diversified with fertile valleys. The 
soil is better adapted to pasturage than agriculture, and the raising of sheep is an 
important branch of mdustry. Goats are also very abundant 

* 6. The chief productions are 'grains, wines, figs, olives, dates, oranges, citrons, 
pome^n^tes, and other firuits. 

7. The finest views every where meet the eye of the traveller in Greece, xnd 
its natural beauties are not less interesting than its classical associations, and the 
ruins of ancient art and splendor scattered over it 

" Yet are thy skies m blue, thy crags as wild, " Where'er we tread, His haunted, holy groand; 
Sweet are thy groves, and Teraant are thy fields. No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould, 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smiled, But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 

And still his honeyed wealth Hymettus* yields ; And all the Muse*s tales seem truly told. 
There the blithe bee, his fTasnrant fortress builds. Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The (rw bom wanderer of thy mountain air i The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon ; 
Apol lo still thy .long, long summer gilds, Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold, 

sun in his beam Mendili's marbles glare ; Defies the power which crush'd thy temples gone : 

Art, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature still is fair. Age shakes Athena^s tower, but spares gray Ma- 
rathon. 

Athens, the capital, near the Gulf of Egina, was the most renowned city of 
antiquity for eloquence, poetry, philosophy, and the fine arts. 

, QueatioM, — 1. Whal is said of Greece f 2. What does modem Greece comprise t 3. 
What recent political change f 4. What is the government ? Prevailing religion ? 2k The 
piirface? Sou? 6. Chief productions! 7. Scenery! The capital! 

J CrriBS AND TOWNS. 

Athens— the capital. jCorinth— nearly N. of Napoll 

Negropont— next N. of Athena 

Thebes— next N. W. of Athena 

Livadia— J 

l^paato-^ > next W. of Thebes in orde& 

Missolongbi^ ) 

Patrafr— next S. of Lepanto. 



Ttf-«on+ I ne*t S. W. of Athens* on the G. of 
WapoIiT-J j^j^p^jj^ 



IONIAN ISLANDS. 

1. The Ionian Islands, viz., Cerigo, Zante, Cephalonia, Ithaca, Santa Maura, 
Pazo, and Corfu, form the Ionian Repuhlic, or the Republic of Seven Islands, 
nnder the protection df Great Britain^ Corfii, on the island of the same name, 
is the seat of government. 

2. The inhabitants are chiefly Greeks and Italians. They are enterprising 
and trade in wine, olive-oil, and currants, the chief productiona 



Corfu — oil Corfu Island. 
Amaxichi— on Santa Maura Island. 
Ithaca— on Ithaca Island. 



CITIES AND TOWNS. 



Argostoli— on Cephalonia Island. 
Zante — on Zante Island. 
Kapeeli^— on Cerigo Island. 



ITALY. 

Square miles, 120,022.— Population, 22,577,859.— Pop. to sq. nt, 18a 

1. Italy is the seat of the ancient Roman Empire, and one of the most inter- 
esting countries in the world. 

2. It comprises the kingdom of Naples or the Two Sicilies, the Popedom or 
States of the Church, the Republic of San Marino, the Grand Duchy of Tuscany 
and Lucca, the Duchies of Modena, and Parma, thp kingd^n of Lombordy and 
Venice under the government of Austria, the kingdom of Sardinia, and the prin- 
cipality of Monaco. 

* The hon<*v of Ml Hymettuf is now, ai of old, the beat inEorope, and is an iraportam prodnet* 
tnah'-poMe. v 



Argoa— next N, W. of Napoli. 
Napoh de Malvasia— 4iext S. of Napdi. 
Sparta— ) next N. W. of NapoU Q» Mai- 
Tripolissa — ) vasia in order. 
Navarino— W. of Napoli de Malvaaia. a 
Arcadia-— next N. of Navarino. f 
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TABULAB VIEW OP THE ITALIAN STATES. 




States. 


Capitals. 


Rank. 


sa.Bf. 


POP. 


Religion: 


Naples, or the Twp Sicilies, 


Naples, 


Kingdom, 


42,131 


7,956,925 Catholic t 


States of the Church, 


Rome, 


Popedom, 


17.210 


2,732,436 


do., 


San Marino, 


SanMarmo, 


Republic, 


22 


7,600 


da 


Tuscany and Lucca,* 


Florence, 


Grand Duchy, 


8,800 


1,646,827| do. 1 


Modena, 


Modena, 


Duchy, 


2,092 


403.000 do. ' 


Parma, 


Parma, 


Duchy, 
Kingdom, 


2,280 


465,673 do. 


Lonibardy and Venice, 


Milan, 


18.250 


4,707,630 da 


Sardinia, 


Turin, 


Kingdom, 


29,190 


4,650,768 do. 


Monaco, 


Monaco, 


Prnicipality, 


50 


7,000 do. 



3. Italy bas the loftiest mountains, the most beautiful plains,' the richest soil, 
and the finest climate in Europe, And is unrivalled for the beauty and diversity 
of its scenery. 

4. In music, painting, sculpture, and architecture, the Italians excel all other 
nations. 

5. The fertility of the soil and the beauty of the climate are highly fiivorabls 
to agriculture, but it languishes under the kws and customs to which the people 
are subjected. 

** How haB kind HeaT'n adorn'd the happy land, With all the gifts that hear'n and earth impart, 

And scattered blessings with a wasteful hand ! The smiles of nature and the charms of an. 

But what avail her unexhausted stores, While proud Oppression in her valleys reigns, 

'Her bloomii^ moontains and her sunny shores And Tyranny usurps bei^happy plains." 

6. The staple productions are silk, olive^il, and wine ; wheat, com, and rice, 
are cultivated, and oranges, figs, dates, almonds, and a great abundance of the 
finest fruits, are also produced. 

7. Sicily, anciently the granary of Rome, is the largest, finest, and most beau- 
tiful island in the Mediterranean. 

8. Malta, a celebrated island in the Mediterranean, south of Sicily, belongs to 
Great Britain, and is noted for its fine harbpr and strong fortifications. Here St. 
Paul was shipwrecked on his voyage from Palestine to Rome. 

Valetta, the capital and port, is strongly fortified, and has an excellent harbor. 

9. Elba, an island in the Mediterranean, near the coast of Tuscany, to which 
it belongs, is remarkable for having been the residence of Napoleon, after his 
first overthrow, from May, 1814, to February, 1815. 

Naples, the capital of the kingdom of the same name, and the largest city in 
Italy, is noted for its beautiful bay, its swarms of beggars, its delicious climate, 
and ike beauty of the surrounding country. 

Rome, on the Tiber, anciently the capital of the Roman Empire, and now, the 
capital of the Papal States, is noted for its temples, columns, arches, palaces,'and 
monuments of splendid architecture, and abounds in magnificent remains of an- 
tiquity. 

The Colise'um, (or Colosseum,) the wonder of ancient Rome, and now the 
most august and imposing ruin in the world, was constructed for the combats of 
gladiators and wild beaste;, and had seats for more than 80,000 spectators, and 
standing room for 20,000 more. 

The celebrated Cathedral of St. Peter is the largest and most beautiful church 
that has ever been erected, and is^the noblest specimen of architecture in the 
world. It covers an area of nearly five acres, and the height from the floor to 
the- cross is about 460 feet 

Florence, on the Arno, the capital of Tuscany, and one of the finest cities in 
Europe, is noted for its gallery of paintings and sculptor. 

Leghorn, on the Mediterranean, is the first commercial city in Italy. 

Milan, the capital of Lombardy and Venice, contains an academy of fine arts, 
one of the most extensive in Europe, and a picture gallery, rich in the choicest 
productions of the ancient Italian masters. 

Venice, at the N. W. extremity of the Gulf of Venice, once the greatest com- 

* Lucca has been transferred to Tuscany, and the Grdnd Duke of Tuscany is now Grand Duke 
•f Tuscany and Lucca. 
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nierciai city in the world, and the capital of the ancient republic of the 
name, is built on a cluster of small islands, and at a distance seems to float on 
the sea— 

" From ont the waye her stractaret rise. 
As irom the stToke of the enchanter's wand." 

Canals, crossed by numerous bridges, and intersecting every part of the city, 

form the ** water streets" of Venice, and boats or gondolas are used for carriage& 

** In Venice} Tasso's echoes are no more. 
And silent rows the son^less gondolier; 
Her palaces are crumbling to the shore. 
And music meets not always now the ear; 
Those days are gone — bat Beamy still is here." 

V Turin, the capital of Sardinia, on the Po, is one of the most regukrly built 
towns in Europe, and its literary and scientific institutions rank among the very 
first in Italy. 

GenocL^ at ^ head of the Gulf of Genoa, once the capital of a republic of the 
same name, now the chief seaport of Sardinia, is built in a semi-circular form, 
and rises like an amphitheatre firom the" water's edge to the height of 500 or 600 
feet, presenting a giand and imposing aspect firom the sea. 

Quetticns. — 1. What \fi said of Italy f 2. What does it comprise I 3. Natural features f 
4. In what do the Italians excel f & Soil and climate ? 6. The staple productions ? 7. What 
is said of Sicily? & Malta! Its capital? 9. Elba? Naples? Rome? The Coliseum? 
The Cathe^l of St Peter ? Florence? Leghorn? Milan? Venice? Turin? Genoa! ' 

CITIBS AND TOWNS. 

LuccA--neztN. of Fisa. 



Naplss- -the capital of Naples. 
Capua— next N. of Naples. 
Gaeta"-Hiext W. of Capua. 
Campobasso— next N. E. of Capua. 
Foggia* next N. E. of Naples, 
fiari— on the coast E. of Naples. 

Ohr^^to— \ "®"^^ ^ ^' ^^ ^" "* °"^^'' 

Taranto— next S. S. E. of Ban. 

Cava— next S. E. of Naples. 

Salerno— next S. of Cava. 

Policastro — ) 

Cosenza— S> next S. E. of Cava in order. 

Catanzaro— S 

M..i.:». > m N. E. part of Sicily on the 

Measma- J Strait of liessina. 

Reggiotf-next E. of Messina. 

Cataniar- > next nearly a of Messina in 

Syracuse— > order. 

Palermo— on the N. coast of Sicily. 

l*rapani— nearly W. of Palermo. 

Marsalar— nearly S. W. of Palenno. 

Girgenti— nearly S. E. of Palermo. 

Rome— the capital of the Popedom. 
Tivoli— next N E. of Rome. 
Civiia Vecchia* -N. W. of Rome. 
Perugia/-next N. of Rome. 

Fera^"^" \ °®*^^^ ^' °^ ^^'"Sia in order. 
Lorretto — next N. of Fermo. 
Ancona— next N. W. of Lorretto. 
Rimini— on the coast N. of Perugia. 
Ravenna— nexi N. W. of Rimini. 
Bologna*-nearIy W. of Ravenna. 
Ferrara— nearly N. of Bologna. 

San Marino— the capital of San Marino. 

FXiORiENcx — the capital of Tuscany. 
Sienna— nearly S. of Florence. 
Leghorn— nearly S. W. of Florence. ' 
Pisa* -nearly W. of Florence. 

a ^ah.av'-tah. Jfod'-jah. elet'-chay. rfred'-jo. • che^.v^-tab-vek'-ke-ah. /pay-roo'-jah 
^niHh.irnav.rah'-tah. A bo-ion£-yah. ipee'.zah. j pe-ah-ehen'-zah. /cpah-vee'ak 
/ke-od'-jah. m oo'-de-nay. » cham-bay-re'. ^o-nel-yah. p kal'-yah-re. fmeu-to'-nay. 



MoDKNA — the csg;>ital of Modena. 
Carrara— next S. W. of Modena. 

Parma— the capital of Parma. 
Piaceraaf -nearly N W. of Parma. 

Milan — the capital of Lombardy and Venice 
Como— next N. of Milan. 
Bergamo — N. E. of Milan. 

Verwia— \ °®^' ^* °^ Bergamo in order. 

Lodi— next £. of Milan. 

Pavia*— next S. of Milan. 

Cremona— J 

Mantua— > next E. of Pavia in order. 

Cbioggia — j 

Venice— ^next N. of Cbioggia. 

Padua — next W. of Venice. 

Vicenza— nearly N. W. of Venice. 

Beflu^ \ "^' ^' °^ ^®""* '" ®"^®'- 
Udine^Miext N. E. of Venice. 

Turin— the capital of Sardinia. 

Chambery "-nearly N. W. of Turin. 

Novara — next N. E. of Turin. 

Asti— S. E. of Turin on a branch of Po R. 

Savijglione— J 

Com — > next S. S. W. of Asti in order 

Nice — S 

Mondovi — 

Onegliao— 

Alessandria—^ 

Novi— > nearly S. E. of Asti in order. 

Genoa — ) 

Sassari— in the N. W. of Sardinia I. 

Ca|l?a"ri5^ | nearly S. of Sassari in orfet 

Monaco— the capital of Monaco. 
Mentone9-next N. E. of Monaco 



next S. of Asti in order. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Sqaare milea, I!5,000^<-Populatkm 2|200/XX).— Pop. to sq. m., 146f, 

1. Switzerland is noted for the grandeur of its natural scenery, and the free* 
dom of its political institutious. 

2. It is a repn)[>lic, consisting of 22 independent states called cantons, united 
in a confeoeracy ftr Bxatiial defence, and governed by a diet composed of deputies 
from all the cantons. 

3. The most striking natural features of Switzerland are its lolly mountains, 
extensive glaciers, beautiful lakes, and fine water&lls. It i^ also remarkable for 
its terrific avalanches. 

4. Glaciers are immense fields of flittering ice, which form on the sides of the 
mountains, and often extend 15 or 20 miles in length* 

5. Avalanches are vast masses of ice and sqpw, which slide down the declivi- 
ties of the mountains with a tremendous roar, sometimes overwhelming travel- 
lers, buildings, and even the viUi^^es below. 

0. The agricultural productions are grain, wine, and various kinds of firuit; but 
the raising of cattle is the chief occupation of the Swiss fiirmer, who is occupied 
at his loom in winter, and when his land does not require his attention. 
Berne 1 '"^ alternately the capitals of the Swiss confederati(9i. Berne, on the 
I ucERNB. l"^^* I-uceme, on bom sides of the Reuse, at the W. extremity of 
ZraiicH I ^^® Lucerne, and Zurich, on the Limmat at its egress firom Lake 
'' • J Zurich, are noted for the beauty of their situatioa. 

Quejfion*.— L For what is Switzerland noted f 2. Of what does it consist, and how go 
vemed ? 3. The most striking natural features f 4. What are glaciers t 5. Avalanches f 6- 
The productions! Chief occupation of the Swiss farmer! State of society! Government! 
Religion! Capitals? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Neufchatel— next W. of Berne. 

St. Gall— next E. o( Zurich. 



BSRN»— J 

LucERNK — > capitals of Switzeiland. 

Zurich— y 

gion — ^next S. of Bene. 

Freiburg — 

Lausanne*- ^'next S. W. of Berne in order. 

Geneva — 






Schaffhausen$-«ext N. £• of Zurich. 



PRANCE. 

Square milea, 202,500.— Population, 34,000/X)0.— Pop^ to sq. m., 1681. 

1. France is one of the largest, richest, and most powerful countries in Europe. 

2. Her large population, the active spirit of her people, and her &vorable geo- 
graphical position, have given her for centuries a commanding influence among 
the nations of the world. 

3. In 1848^ the people deposed the king and established a republican govern^ 
ment 

4. The French language is one of the most refined in Europe, and is more 
generally used in European courts and polite society than any other. 

5. In literature, science, and the arts, the French have long ranked among the 
most civilized and enlighten^ nations; but education till recently has been 
chiefly confined to the higher classes, and a large part of the population even 
now can neither read nor write. 

6. The surface is generally level, except in the eastern part, which is diversi- 
fied with mountains, table lauds, and fhiitful valleya 

7. The climate is one of the finest in the world, and the soil is rich, produc- 
ing wheat, rye, maize, the wine, the mulberry, the olive, and rich firuits in 
abundance. 

8. The French excel in the beauty of their manufactures, and export silks, 
linens, woollens, wines, and brandy. 

9. The most important minerals are iron and coaL 

*lo-zann t ao-Iur'. }b&b'-zel. f shaff-how'-xen. 
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10. The Island of Corsica, in the Mediteimnean, 'belong to France. Its sur 
face is mountainous, and its soil poorly cultivated. Ajaccio, on the coast, in the 
southwest part, is noted as the burthplace of Napoleon. 

Paris, on the Seine, is the gayest city in Europe, and a distinguished seat of 
civilization, learning, and the arts. 

Qtiesfionx.— 1. What is said of France ! 2. Her population and position f 3. GoTemmeiit f 
4. Language f 5, Liteiature. science* and the arts f & Sur&ee f 7. CKmate, Boi!» and pay 
ductione? a Manufactures and exports? 9. Minerals! 10. What is said oi CorBiea* 
State of society t Government f Rdigionf The capital f ^ 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 



[ next S. £. of Caen in oider. 



Paris— the capital on the Seine. 
dSS^ I n««N.W.<rf Paris in order. 

olS^ I next &W. of Dieppe in order. 
'Cherbourg— next N. W. of Caen. 
SoriCTit^ I nearly aw. of Caen in order. 
Brest— nexi N. W. of L'Orient 
Alent&on — 
LeAf ana- 
Versailles^ ) 

Orleans— > next S. W. of Paris in order. 
Tours— 3 

nSSiS^ \ "®*^ ^' ^^ '^®"" *° ^"^'"• 

La Rochelli ' 

Rochefort- 

Bordeaux- 

Bayonne— nearly S. W. of Bordeaux. t 

Angouleme— ? next N. £. of Bordeaux in 

Limoges— S order. 

Poitiera— next N. W. of Limoges. 

Aurillac— next S. E. of Limoges. 

Clermont— next N. £. of Aurillac. 

labors— > nearly S. W. of Anrillae in 

Montauban— ) order. 

Toulouse— next S. of Montauban. 

Narbonne— nearly £. of Toulousa 

NteSS!!!*^ ^nearly N. E. of Narbonne m 
Avignon— 



reii&-> 



next nearly S. of Nantes in 
order. 



Aix— next S. £. of Avisnon. 
Marseilles— nearly S. W. of Aix. 
Toulon— next S. E. of Aix. 
Grenoble— next N. of Aix. 
Lyona— next N. W. of GrsnoUe. 
St. £tienne«*next & W. of Lyons. 
Moulins— next N. W. of Lyons. 
Nevers— next N. of Moulina 
Bonrges— next W. of Neveni. 
Fontainebleau— next S. of Pari& 
Troyea— > nearly £. of FontaineUeaa in 
Chaumoni— > order. 
Dgon-Hiext S. of Chaumont ^ 
B^ncon— next S. £^ of -Chaumont 
Nancy— next N. E. of Chaumont 
Metz— next N. of Nancy. 
Strasburg— next E. of Nancy. 
Chalona— nearly E. of Paris. 
Rheima— nexlN. £. of Paris. 
Amiens— next N. of Paris. 

LiUe^ \ °^^ ^* ^ °^ Amiens m order, 
ValeniTienneB— next S. £. of Lille. 
Dunkirk— next N. W. of Lille. 
Calaifr— next nearly S. W. of Dunkirk. 
BMtift— l^ theN.E.of the Island of Co^ 

) sica. 
Calvi— nearly W. of Bastia. 
Ajaccio— nearly S. W. of Bastia. 



SPAIN. 



' Square miles* 1%,SOO.— Population, 12/)00,000.— Pop. to sq. nt* 68. 

1. Spain, once the most powerful kingdom in Europe, is now one of the 
feeblest 

2. It is chiefly a country of mountains and table-lands, and abounds in wild 
and sublime scenery. 

3. The sur&ce of the table-lands is varied, mostly destitute of toiests, and 
chiefly used for pasturage, on which feed in summer, immense flocks of merine 
sheep. In winter they are driven to the low plains. 

4. The soil, in the north and in the interior, is li^ht in manjr places, but in the 
provinces along the Mediterranean it is very fertile, producing the wine, the 
olive, grain, oranges, lemons, flgs, and other rich fruits in abundance. 

5. Agriculture, manu&ctures, and commerce, languish under the oppressive 
exactions of the government. 

6. The mounlams of Spain abound in valuable mines, which are but little 
wrought. 

^ 7. Andorra, situated in a valley on the southern declivity of the Pyrenees, is 
a' little republic, containing ld2 square miles,'and 15,000 inhabitants^ under the 
protection of France. 



DSSOMFriVS QEOQMArSt. 



Iftl 



8. CHbmltax,oQaq;)ieioii9 bay at tbe aootheni extr^tj of 8pai% near thf 
tntrance to the Mediterranean, belongs to Great Britain, aid is the strongedt an^ 
most remarkable fbrtxess in the worl£ 

Mad&io, the capital, on the Manmnarea, is situated on a sterile table-land, 
200B feet above the sea, and is enclosed bv a brick wall 20 feet hi^fh, with 15 
nites. It is a dull but superb city, and the royal palace is one of £e fineet in 
Eun^e, occupying^ with its gardens a space of nearly 80 acres. 

QiMftuMM^— L What is nid of Spain! % l*he surface ? 3. The taUe-kiMiat 4 Soil and 
produetiona? & Agricultuie^ manufactures, and commerce t 6. Minerals? 7. Andorra f 
d. Gibraltar X State of society f Govenunentf Religion ? The capital f 



Madrid;— the capitsL 



0ITZS8 AND TOWIVS. 

Barcelona— neatly £. of Cervera. 



Toledo— I'ta nr ^r m. j*li :« .«^^ Andorrar-neariy W. of Ceirera. 
Almaden- { »«* »• W. of Msdnd m Older. gueaoa»-«e»rly N. W, of Csran. 



Cordova— { ^_^ « ^ AU^A^ w» <««.««* Soria— nearly N. E. of Madrid. 

Malaga- } next S. of Ahnaden m order. Samgosea-iearly E. of Soria. 

Seville— next N. W. of Malaga. Pampelnna— next N. £• of Soria 

Gibraltar— next S. W. of Maiua. Vittoria— } .^^ » ^/ q,^. i^ ^^^ 

Cadia^-nextW. of Gibraltar^ BUboa- J «•« I^- of Sons m order. 

PaS^ \ n^^N. W. of Gibmltar in order. ^^^^^^!^i ^;^ bot^ 

Badiy'os^ -next N. of Paloa. (Segovia— 
Granada — 



\ next N. E. of Malaga m order.|^^*^^ 



Ahneria'Hnext E. of Malaga. Oviedo — 

Carthagena— nextN. £..of Almeria. Aatorga- 

Murcia — nearly N.' W. of Carthagena. ' Salamanca-^ ^ -^.- 

Oribuela* - } next N. N. E. of Carthagena in Ciudad Rodrigo— > ^"^^ 



AUcant— y order. 

Valencia— next N, of Alicant. 

Tortoaa— ^ 

Reus— > next N. E. of Valencia in order. 

Cervera- ) , 



next nearly N. W. ef Madrid 
in order* 



r nearly & of Oviedo hi 



Ferrol— next W. of Oviedo. 

Conmna— next S. W. of Ferrd. 

Santiago de Compostela— nearly 8. of Ferrol 

Palma— on the Island of Majorca. 

Port Mahon/-on the Ldand of Minorca. 



PORTUGAL. 

Square miles, 36^50(1— Population, 3,500,000.— Fop. to sq. nu 9ft. 

1. Partuffal, once noted finr its maritime discoveries, and for a time the first 
Qommerciaf kingdom in Europe, is now one of the wesJEest and least important 

2. In sur&ce, soil, and productions, it resembles Spain. 

S. Agriculture, manu&ctnre% and the arts, are neglected ; and edacation and 
knproTements of every kind are in a backward state. 

LiBBOii, the capital* on the Tagui^ about 9 miles from the sea, is finely situated 
lor trade, and has a safe and magnificent harbor, capable of containing all the 
fleets of Europe. 

ihmft'onA— L What is said of Portugal ? 2. Surface^ soil, and productions f 3. Agrienl* 
anabmsnu6ctm«^ and the arts! Edacation and improvements t State of socie^ f Govern 
BMOtt ReligionI Tbecapittlf 

OmaS AND TOWNS. 

LcsBon— the capital, on the Tagua (Oporto-Km Dosro R. near its mootiv 

St Ubes— next & £. of Usboa Coimbraf-nearhr S. of Oporto. 

Evora— next E. of Lisbon. Braga^-nsarly N. ol Oporto 
£lvss-«sxt N. £. of Evonu 



GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. - 

Sqosie im]e« lia.70O,r-Population. 2€.906»90a— Pop. to aq. m« 22GI. 

1. The British Iknpire is the most powerful on the globe. 

2. It embraces colonies, provinces, and possessions, in every quarter of thi 

• hay'-rai. '»baa-a.|iec«'. •al-sMiy-Tte'.i*. ,f«Hie.wmy'.lah. awss'^kalL /8wk-iMM<. 
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world, and excels all other empires in xnoimllkctiiresy oomnei^e^ and in the ex- 
tent and power of its navy. 

3. Great Britain, embracing England, Wales, ftnd Scotland, is the largest of 
the European Islands, and with Ireland constitutes **the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland," the centre of the wealth and power of the empire./ 

4 The government is a limited, hereditary monarohy, and the supreme power 
is vested in a King, or Queen, and Parliament 

5. The Parliament consists of two houses, vizs., a House of Lords, and a House 
of Commons. The House of Lords is composed of bishops, and hereditary peers 
of five difierent ranks, vis., dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons. The 
House of Commons is composed of representatives elected by the people. 

QuetticnAr^t What is said of the British Empire ? 2. What does it embrace t 3. What 
is laid of Great BritaiB Y 4. The goyemment T 5. Of what does the parliament consist f Of 
whom is the Houst of Lords composed I The Houie of Coramoas t 



ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Square mOea. 57«000^^P<q>ulatioii, 16p03Q,000^<^Pop. to sq. ro., 281t- 

L England comprises^e largest, roost fertile, and best cultivated part of the 
IsUind of Great Britain, and constitutes the most popiilous, wealthy, and important 
pprtion of the United Kingdom. 

2. The general aspect of England is varied and delightful, and the surface is 
beautifully diversified with hills, valleys, and plains. 

3. The proprietors of the soil are chiefly noblemen, and persons of rank and 
fortune, anid the magnificence of their mansions and country seats, surrounded 
with fine woods and grounds, contrasts strongly with the cottages of the poorer 
classes. 

4. The climate, moistened and tempered by the surrounding seas, imparts a 
soft, luxuriant verdure to the rich and highly cultivated fields. 

5. Agriculture is conducted wito unrivalled skill. ** Thousands of millions 
have b^n expended in making Engfland what she now is," and in no nation has 
the combination of beauty wim utility been so much regarded. Plains clothed 
in the richest verdure and watered by copious streams — ^gently rising hills and 
bending vales, fertile in gram, waving with woods, and interspersed with 
flowery meadows, present the most deligScfuI landscapes of rur^l opulence an4 
beautv. 

6. The chief agricultural productions are wheat, barley) eats, rye, hops, bofms, 
and peas. 

7« In the extent and variety of its manu&ctures, Ei^land surpasses every 
other country in the world. 

8. England is rich in mines of iron, copper, tin, lead, coal, and salt, which are 
extensively wrought 

9. The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are the best endowed m the 
world^ and the children of the higher classes enjoy the advantages of a fcuperf<* 
education. 

10. No system of common schoolif has heea established, and the education of 
the lower classes has 'been greatly neglected ; but much has recently been done 
for their improvement by Stindav and other schools. 

11. The number, size, and splendor of the cities and towns of England, com- 
municating with each other by means of numerous canals and railroads of the 
most^costly and perfect construction, justly excite the admimtion of travellers. 
Many of them are ^he chosen seats of opulence, art, literature, and science. 

12. Wales is a rugged, mountainous region, resembling England in climate, 
soil, and productions. It abounds in iron, lead, copper, and coal, and exports 
large quantities of iron, chiefly for railroads, to the United States. The oldest 
jioa of the sovereign of England is styled Prince of Wales. 

London, on the Thames, 45 miles from the sea, is the capital of the British 
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Bmptre, ami the gl^tedt city ki Sofope. la wealth, commerce, literatuie, 
■cience, arts, and charitable institutions, it excels every other city in the world. 

idverpooi, on the Mersey, near its mouth, is, next to Lomlon, the greatest 
commercial emporium in the Britidb Empire, and the principal depot of trade 
with America. 

Que8tions,f^l. What do England and Wales comprise and constitute t 2. What is the 
general aspect of England t 3. Who are the proprietors of the soil t 4. What- is said of the 
climate ! $. Agriculture t 6. What are the chief agricultural productions ? 7. In what does 
England surpass every other country f a In what is England rich t % What is said of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge f K). Of education f 1 L Of cities and towns f 12. Of Wales ! Statp 
^ society ? Government t Religion f What is said of London f Liverpool f 

CITIES S^D TOWNS. 



London— the capital, on the Thames. 



Ohelmsford — ] 



Woolwich— I on the S. bank of the Thames, Colchester— > next N. £. of London in order. 



Chatham — ) nearly E. of London in order. 
Maidstoiite— >next S. W. of Chatham in 
Tuabridge--^ ) order.^ 
Lewes — nearly S. of Tunbridge. 
Hastings— next S. E. of Tunbridge. 
Dover— next E. of Tunbridge. 
Canterbury — ) next £. N. £. of Tunbridge in 
Margate — > order. 

Brfehto^" j next S. of London in order. 
Rewport-^on the Isle of Wight 
Portsmouth— next N. E. of Newport 
Southampton-^ ?next N. of Newport 



Ipswich— ^ 

Harwicih^-fiext S. E. of. Ipswich.. 

Norwich — {nearly N. E. of Ipswich 

Yarmouth — { order. 

Lynn Regi»— nearly N. of Ipswich. 

Newmarfot— ) next N. W. of Ipswich in 



Ely— 



Ca'mbridge-^next S. of Ely. 



Winchester—. S , order. 
Salisbury— next W. N. W. of Southampton. 
IVindsot— > on the S. bank of the Thamef 
Reading — S nearly W. of London in order. 
Oxford— next W. ISf. W. of London. 
Cheltenhan>— ? next nearly' W< of Oxford in 
Gloucester— > order. 
Bristol— next S. W. of Gloucester. 
Bath— next S. £. of Bristol 

Ex^^~" I next S.W. of Bristol in order. 

Dartmouth— nearly S. of Exeter. 

Plymouth— >next nearly W. of Dartmouth in|Hall— 

Truro — J order. 

Falmouth— nearly S. of Trura 

Bamet— next N. of London. 

Bedford-^next N. N. W. pf Bamet 

Covem^- """ h^""^ ^' ^' ^^ ^^^ ^" 
Birmingham- S ^^^®'- 
ICidderminster^ 7 text nearly S. of Birming- 
Worcestei^- > ham in order. 
Shrewsbury— next W. N. W. of Birmingham. 

U^i^l^ h^^ °!."^y N- «f Shrewsbury 
PresSn- J '^'''^^'' 
J^ncaster— next N. W. of Preston. 
Kendall-*<-next N. of Lancaster. 
Whitehaven— next N. W. of Kendall 
Carlisle— ) next N. £. of Whitehaven in 
Berwick— J order. 



order. 



of Cambridge in 



Peterborough )next 
Leicester — > order. 
Nottingham— next N. of Leicester. 
Boston — ^next £. of Nottingham. 
Newark— ) next N. E. of Nottingham in 
Lindolifr— S order. 
Derby— nearly N. W. of Nottingham. 
I on the & bank of the Thames, Gaineeboroogh | „^^^ j^^ g of Derby in order 

U^fi^ I next N. of Derby in Older. 
Manchester— next S. W. of Leeda 
Bolton— } nearly N. W. of Manchester in 
Blackburn— S order- 

Scafcoughl °®*'*y ^- ^ ^^ ^^^^ *° ^'^*'* 
Beverley— {nearly S. £. of Scarboro in 
J order. 



Whitby — ' ) on the coast nearly N. W. of 
Sunderland— { Scarboro in order. 
Stockton — ^next S. of Sunderland. 
Durham— nearly W. of Sunderland. 
Newcastle — next S. W. of Sunderland. 
Alnwick — next N. of Newcastle. * 

Cardiff— I *** **^® S- E. part of Wales, near the 

) Severn. 
Brecon — _ ^ 

New Radnoiv- Snext N. of Card^ in order. 
HoIywelK- ) 

Merthyr Tydvil— next W. of Caniiffi 
Swansea<-^Bext W. of Cardiff. » 

Caermarthen-^ ) next N. W. of Swansea in 
Cardignan — , S order. ^ 

Pembroke— next W. of Swansea. 



SCOTLAND. 

Square milee^ 29,700.— Populaticm, 2,628^900.— Popi to sq. m, 88i. 

1. Scotland is divided by the Grampian Hills into two parts, the Highlands in 
the north, and the Iiowlands in the south. 

2. The Highlands are cold and rugged, and the soil is generally poor, and best 
adapted to grazing. The Lowlands are mostly fertile, and in some parts highly 
cultivated, producing oats, barley, wheat, rye^ ilax, and potatoes. 
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8. Scodand is fiunous fbr its nttineioas lakes, 6t **lochB,^ ^dtich are aoted fcr 
]faeir picturesque scenery. 

4. Coal ana iron are the most valuable minerals; lead and copper are also 
Ibund. 

5. The principal manufactures are fine cotton goods, woollen good% and coarse 
linens. 

6. The Seotsh are an entemising, well-educated, and a remarkably moial 
people. Schools are estahlished in every parish. 

7. The Hebrides^ Orkney, and Shetland Inlands, are generally rocky and bar- 
ren, and tiie inhabitants live chiefly by fishing, fowling, and the pasturage of a 
few sheep and cattle. ^ 

Edinburgh, the capital, is the chief seat of the law courts of Scotland, and has 
long been noted fi)r its learned societies^ and its celebrated university, one of the 
first in Europe, 

QuMfion*.— L How is Scotland divided 9 3. What is said of the Highlands? The Low- 
lands t 3. For what is Scotland iatnoQS t 4. What ars the xnoet valuable minerals f % The 
principal manu&cturesf 6. What is said of the Scotch? 7. The Hebrides, Orkney, and 
Shetland Islaads? State of society ? Government? Religion f The capital? 

CITIB8 AND TOVirj. 
Ei»iniuaeB-*the capital. (Perth— nearly S. W. of Dundee. 



Danbar— next £. of Edinburgh. 



Dumfrie8--neariy S. of Edinburgh. Stonehaven— ^ 



Montrose— neuiy N. E^ of Dundee. 



FiUkirk— next W. of Edinbowh. ^ 

Stirling-next N. W. of Falkuk. Peterhead— 1 



Aberdeen— > oeaiiy N. of Montrose in ordes 



Banff-next N, W. of Peterhead. 



Olaagow— ) 

Paisley— > next S. W. of Falkirk in order. 

Kilmarnock-) 

Gfsenock— nearly N. of Kihnamock. ^>unbeath— (next N. £. of Inverness 

Ayx^-nearly S. of Kilm&moek. 



Wick— V order. 

CampbeUtown— nearly W. of Ayr. Thurso— nearly ^. W. of Wick. 

l^^ij^^^^_, ^ lu oraer iStomawi^^--on Lewis Island. 



Sfi?!^»- {ncariyW-ofBanffinordct 



IBELAND, 

Square miles, 32,000.-^Population, 8,260,000.— Pop. to sq. m. 258. 

1. Ireland has generally a level surface, but in some parts it is diversified with 
htlls«.nd mountains. It contains numerous b9g8, which supply an abundance of 
peat for fuel. 

2. It has a moist, mild climate, and the brilliant verdure of its vegetation has 
acquired for it the name of the *' Emerald Isle." 

3. The soil is rich, and better adapted to grazioff than agriculture. 

4. Oats and potatoes furnish the chief food of the inhabitants ; but beef, but^ 
ter, pork, mutton, and other provisions, are produced in great quantities for the 
English markets. The principal manufacture is linen. 

5. The people of Ireland are brave, generous, witty, warm-hearted, and hos- 
I^itable; but the peasantry are extremely degraded, and^helr food is poor and 
scan^ 

6. The jMToprietors of the soil are chiefly absentees, spending abroad the money 
xriitained inxa their poor and wretched tenants. 

Dublin, the capital and largest city, at the head of a beautiful bay, is the seat 
of the only university of Irdand, and one of the finest cities in the United 
Kingdom. 

Corkf in the south of Ireland, is the second city in population, and has a good 
harbor. 

QueBHon*,—-!, What is said of the surface of Ireland ? 2. The climate ? 3. The so3r 
4. Productions? 5. The people? 6. The proprietors f State of society ? Govemmentf 
Religion? What is said of Dablin ? Cork? 



rateusTiTlt tmoBRAwaYw likt 



OmSS AND Towim. 



t>i/BUN-— the capital 
Arklow— next S. of DttUiil. 

Krtken^^|'>«"W.ofArU^^ 

wS?^jfori[^ JnextS.W.ofAiklowin<mfer.g5»^^|iiUrlf 



AghHm— next & W. of Atkloite. 
Oalway^next W. of Aghrhn. 
Tuam-^ I next N. W« «f Aghnm 
Caatlebar— ) order. 



Clonmell— ) nearly W. of Waterford 
Limerick^ 5 oi 



irlv ¥ 
iraer. 



Youghall— next S. £. of Limerick. Armagh— ) 



ktnsale^ \ °^* ^ ®^ limerick in order. 

Bandon— next W. of KinBale. 

TiiS^"" jnextN.W.ofBahdpninoider. 

Mavnootb-*') 

MdiUngar— > nearly W. of DqUib in oider. 

Athlon^— S 



Orogbeda*- 

Newry— ^ nex^ N% of Dobfia in onieii 



Londonderry— neailv N. W. of Armagh. 
Bel&at— nearly £. of Arma^ 
Downpatnc|t-«e«rly 9, of Belfiiat 

CoiSSii-. jnwlylf.of Belfeatinoider. 



BELGIUM. 

Square mSee, 12,600— Population 44229,000.— -Popw to aq. m^ 3351. 

1. Belgium is the most thickly settled coantry in Europe. 

2. The Burfiice is mostly leiwl, and the soil is rich and highly cultivated, pro- 
ducingabundantly varioas kinds of grain, £ax, hemp^ madder, and tohacca 

3. The Belgians are industrious, and noted for their skill in maau&ctures and 
agriculture. They ezicel in the arts, and have given rise to the schodl of painting 
called the Flemsh. 

4. The universities of Ghent, Liege, Louvain, and Brussels, are well attended, 
and schools are generally established. 

Brussels, the capital, on the River Senne, a branch of the Scheldt, is one of 
the finest cities in ISurope, and is noted for its manufiu^tures of lace and carpeta. 

GJient, at the confluence of the Lys and Scheldt, is noted as the place wh^re 
the treaty of peace between tbe United States and Great Britain, was signed Dee. 
24th, 1814. 

fhietH€n$.^h What is saM of Belgium t 2. Sarfiice^ aoU, and prednetians t 3. For what 
are the Belgians noted ? In what do they excel ? 4. What is eaid of uni^ersitiei and schools f 
State of society f GoveinmeDtt Reiigkmf Whatisaaidof BnuHekt Gfaentf 

CITIBS AISD TOWirS. 

BauesiLft— the capital 

Ghent— ) 

Brages— SnextN. W. of Bniaflelsinotder. 

Ostend- ) 

Waterloo— next S. of Bruaaels. 

Namuff— next & £. of Waterloo. 



Tonmay^-HMXt S. W. of Bmsaela 
Mechlin—next N. E. of BrusBcls. 
Antwerp— next N. W. of Mechlin. 

i^^^ I next S.E. of Mechlin in Older 

ttttyt^neat & W. of LieOB. 



HOLLAND. 
Square milefl^ 11,450.— Population, 2,550,000.— Pop. to sq. m., 8221. 

1. Uolkad is a low and level country, and is prevented from being overflowe|d 
by dikes or embankments. 

2. Canals in Holland are almost as frequent as roads in other eountries, and 
serve the same purpose. 

S. The soil is highly cultivated, the meadows and pastures are rich and pro- 
ducUve, and the best of butter and cheese is made. 

4. The Dutch are well taught, and noted for indostiy, perseverance, frngalit]^ 
and neatness. Their commerce is extensive and loiluable. 

Tm Haavb, the eapital. near the coast, is a well built city, and oommonicate^ 
kj means of canals, with all the principal pkces of the kingdom. 

•dish' .he' -da. thoy. 
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AiMterdam^ the largest, riohest, «nd most pepnloas city, and fbrmerly the first 
eommercial citj in Europe, ia situated on a nver between Ibrlem Lake and 
Zuyder Zee, and noted for vast ship-yards, a Stadt House buijt on 13^669 piles, 
and for caaak which divide it into 90 islands, 

Questknt^-^t What is said of HoIlaDd I % Caaals? 3. Soil and productions f 4. For 
what are the Dutch noted f State of society f GoTernipevt t Religion f What is said of 
tbetapitalt Asptleidaflif. 

OITIEd AND TOWNS. 



Tna Haoub— the capital. 
Leyden— nearly N. of the Hagu& 
Haerlem— N. K» of Levden. 
Heldei^-nearly N. of Haerlem. < 
Amsterdam— next N. E. of the Hague. 
Zutphen— next £. of Amsterdam. 
Groningen — ^nearly N. of Zutphen. 
Leeuwaiden— next W. of Groningen. 



Rotterdam— nearly S. E. of the Hagua 

AnSem^ \ °®*^'^ ^' ®^ Ro*«««J»ro '^ ^^^ 
Nimwcgen— nexlS. of Amhem. 
Breda— neatly S. £. of Rotterdam. 
Berg op-ZoMn*«Dext 8. of the Haffue. 
Middleburg— next & W. of the Hague. 



PfiNMAKE. 



Square milesi ai,600.r*-PopulatiQn. 2^150,000.— Popi to sq. nL, 991. 

1. Denmark consists chiefly of the Peninsula of Jutland, the islands or24ealand 
and Funea. and the duchies of Holstein and Lauenbnrg. 

2. The sur&ce is low and flat, and the soil, especiafly on the islands, and in 
Holstein, is well cultivated, and fertile in grain and pasturage. 

.^ d. There are universities at Copenhagen and Kiel, and common schools are 
established in everv part of the kipgdom. 

4. The king of Denmark, as sovereign of Holstein and Lauenburg, is a member 
of tlie Germai]^c Conieder^on. 

5. Iceland and the Faroe Isles are rugged, dreary islands, belonging to Den- 
mark. Iceland contains Mt Hecla, a celebrated volcano^ and the Geysers, or 
Hot Springs, which throw up large columns of boiling water lo the height of 100 
leet* 

6. The leeknders are a simple, industrious people, and noted jR>r love of learn- 
ing and liberty, and fi>r rigid morality and piety. 

CoPERH40EN, the Capital, on the island of Zealand* is a well built city, and has 
an excellent harbor, ci^pable of containing 500 ships, 

Elsinore^ situated on the Sound, is the place where all vessels, entering or 
leaving the Baltic, pay toll to Denmark, 

Questima^^l. Of ^at does Denmark chiefly consist f ft. What is said of the sorfiiee and 
soil ? 3. Universities and schools! 4. King of Denmark? &. Iceland and the Faroe Isles f 
What does Iceland contain t 6. What is the character of the IceUnders f Slate of society f 
Oovemmentf Religion t What is said of the capital? Elsinorsf 



CITIES AND TOWNS. 



CopENHAOaM— the capitat 
. Elsinore— next N. of Copenhsgen. 
Aaiborg— neat N. W. ofCopenhagsni 



ISIeswick—- next & W. of Copenhsgen 
Flensbors;— nearhr N. of Sleswiok. 
lOdense^m the N. of Funen Idand 



jmaewLMsviB avoexAi^^y* 
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PRUS^A. 

Square miles, 106,500.— Population. 14*100.000.— Pop to sq. m., 132i. 

1. Prussia is celebrated for its excellent system of commoa schoQl edacatbii, 
vrfaich is regfarded by many as the best in ^the ^orld. 

2. It consists chiefly of two divisions entirely detached from each other. The 
smallest division lies on both sides of the lUiine, in the western part of Ger- 
many. 

3. The sur&ce is generallv level, and consists mostly of extensive plaiosi * 

4. The soil in £ome parts is fertile, but generally poor. The chief prodactioos 
are gvaip and cattle. 

5. The most important minerals are iron, coal, salt, and amber. 

6. The principal manufa^ures are woollens, linens, silk, and cotton goods, 
porcelain, and articles of iron and steeL 

Bebun, the capital, on the Spree, one of the finest cities in Eun^, is ciel^ 
brated as a seat x)f literature, science, and the arts, and particularly for its oni- 
versity, 

QuesetoiM.— L For what is PruBsia eelebtatedf 2. Of what does it consist 9 % What is 
said of the surface 7 4. The soil f. Chief productions f & The most important minerals t 
6. The principal manu&ctures t State of society t Government f Religion ? What is said 
of Berlin! 

CITIES A2^D TOWNS, 



BsaLiif— the capital on the Spiae. 
Wittenberg— next a W. of Berlin. 
Torgau—nearljr & of Wittenberg. 
Halle— next nearly W. of Torgau. < 
Lutzen— nearly & of Halle. < 

Spandau---Dearly N. W. of Berlin. 
Potsdam — ") 

Brandenburg— ! next W. S. W. of Spandau 
Magdeburg-^ [ in order. 
HaibeTetadt— j . 
Salzwedel— nearly N. of Halberstadt. 
.Sehwedt— next N. £. of Berlin. 
Soldin— next S. E. of Schwedt 
Stargard— nearly E. of Sehwedt 
8tettin*-pext N. of Schwedt 
Anklam — J 
Greifswald— > next N. W. of Stettin in Older. 
Stralsund— 3 

Frankfort— next £. S. E. of Berlin. 
Cuatrin— next N. E. of Frankfort 

GlogTiI^ \ "®^* ^- ^' °^ Frankfort in order. 
Liegnitz— nearly S. of Glogau. 
Schweidnitz— next S. E. of Liegnitz. 
Glatz — nearly S. of Schweid.iitz. 
Breilau— nearly N. £; of Scjweidnitz. 



Neiase— next S. 8. E. of Brealau. 
Oppeln-~nearly S. £. of Brealau. 
Posen— nearly N. of Breslau. 
Rogasen^'nearly N. of Posen. 
Bromberg— next N. £. of Rogasen. 
Thorn— next E. of Bromberg. 
Dantzic — ^next N. of Thorn. 
Konigsburg— next N. £. of Dantzic. 
Memel — nearly N. of Eonigsburg. 
Friedland— next S. E. of Konigsburg. 
Eylau— nearly S. of Konigsburg. 
Elbing— nearly S. W. of Konigsburg. 
Coblentz— at tnejunction of the Rbine&MoaeUa 
Treves— next S W. of Coblentz. 
Arenaburg— next N. £. of Coblentz. 
Bonn — { on the Rhine next below Cob 
Cologne— S lentz in older. 
Aix la Chapelle— nearly W. of Cologne. 

ci^I \ newly N- W. of Cologne in ordfe 

Dusseklor^ ' 

Wesel*-* 

Elberfeld— ^'nearly !«• £. of Cologne in 

Munster — * J 



Minden— 



> next N. of Cologne in ordet 

early ^" "" 
oroer. 
{ on the Weser River nearly N. K. 
$ of Munstjsr. 



GERMANY. 



Square mHes. 246.909.^PopuIation, 38,G01,57&— Pop. to sq. m., I56f« 

1. Germany is an extensiye conntry of central Europe, consisting of 39 inde- 
pendent states, united tinder the Germanic Confederation lor mutual protectkn. 

2, It embraces about, one-third of the empire of Austria; the greater next of 
the kingdom of Prussia ; Holstein and Lauenburg, belonging to the King of 
Denmark ; Luxemburg, of which the King of Holland is Grand Duk^. together 
"With 31 independent states, governed by native German princes, and 4 republics 
or free cities. 

& Eadi state ham its own local government and laws, but the general intwests 
•ad defenco of the CooftderacT are regulated by a Diet, composed of membets 
firom the diflbrent states, which holds its sessions at Ermkftit on tiie MayB^-Md 
ever which the empetor of Austria presidea. 
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The fbllowing taUe shows the namher of vo^ each state has in the Diet; 
also the capital, rank^ square miles, population, and prevailing religicm of each. 



StATEa 


CAP!T*Lt- 


RANK- 


VOL 


4a. >i. i-ui*. 
78.4.^1 11,713,930 


RCUQ. 

CatL 


AuBErJa, 


Vienna^ 


limtJire* 




Prnssiai 


BerUiw 


Kingdom, 




7U%10,9tPaiO0 


ProL 1 


Havaria, ' 


Mimlah, 


Kmgdom^ 






4.338,370 


Caih. 


Wurt«mberg, 
Sax tiny, 


Stntiganip 
Dreisden* 


Kingdom, 
Kmgdom* 




U15 
5.766 


1, 646,780 
1.665.590 


ProL 
do 


Hmiover, 


Hanover, 


Kingdom, 




H,77b 


1,737.500 


do 


Baderu 


Carisrnhe, 


Orand Duchy, 


3 


5^51 


1.227,260 Catk 


Heaa(>-DarmHtadt, 


Darmstadt, 


Grand Duchy, 


3 


X19S 


765.000 PrOL 


lles^e-Ca^eli 


Casael, 


fc:lectorate. 


3 


4,3SS 


721,550 


do 


1 Holaiein and LaueDburgr 


Gluck&ladt* 


Duchy, 
Grand Duchy, 


3 


3,670 


473,0^6 


do 


i Luxencibuf gf 


Luxemburg, 


3 


2,420 


3?2aOOO 


Cath- 


'iXaesau. 


VViebaden, 


Duchy, 


2 


1,802 


387,570 Prot- 1 


1 Brunswick, 


Bninaivicll* 


Duchy, 
Grand Duchy, 


2 


L525 


269X»00 


do 


[ Mecklenburg Schwerittt 


Schwerin. 




4,755 


473,600 


do 
do 


Mec klenburg-Streliia 


New-StreJill, 


Grand Duchy, 




1,000 


S7,520 


Oldenburg, 
Koiphausenp 


Oldenburg, 
Kuiphaueent 


Grand Duchy, 
Uirdiihip, 




2,417 
17 


267,660 
a.859 


do 
do 


Lippe-Detmold, 


Deimold, 


Principality, 




433 

345 

3Z'J 


82,970 


do 


Lippe-Shaiienburg, 


Buckeburg 


Principality, 




27,500 


da 


Anha!('DeS3aLi, 


Dessau, 


Duchy, 




59,500 


do 


AnhttltCoBLhen, 


Cmthen, 


Dnchy* 




36^0 


do 


1 Anhiilt'Beriibnrgt 


Bernburg, 


Duchy, 




338 


43,71H) 


do 


' Saxfi-Alienburg, 


Altenburg, 


Duchy, 




491 


113,800 


do 


Sajie-VVeinmr* 


Weimar. 


Grand Duchy, 




1,410 


241,500 


do 


Saxe-Coburg, 


Got ha. 


Duchy. 




810 


154,000 


do 


y a Ke- Mei ningen-H ildburghauaen, 


.Meiningen, 


Duchyt 




9B 


im5oo 


do 


Sc (i warKbu rg- R udo btad U 


Hudolstadt, 


Principaliiy, 




366 


65,850 


do 


Schwarzbtirg Sonclerahausen, 


Sonderahauaen, 


Principality, 




375 


5^.fim 


do 


ReuasOreitz, 


Greiti, 


Principality, 




151 


31,500 


do 


ReiisarSchleit^ 


LobenstciQ, 


Principality, 




453 


5y,500 


do 


Waldeck, 


Aroleen, 


Principality, 




465 


5G.5t>0 


do 


Heea*Ilomburg, 

H ohe nzwIlern-Hcchingen. 


Homburg, 


Langraviate, 




154 


23.900 


do 


Hechingen, 


Principahty, 




127 


20,200 


Cath, 


Hohen^o llern-Siginarin geni 


Sigmafingerii 


Principality, 




333 


42,950 


do 


LichieuBreini 


Vadutz. 


Priiicipalityr 




m 


6.500 


do 


FrankforU 


Frankfort, 


Republic, 




35 


55,tXK> 


Prot. 


Bremen, 


Bremen, 


Republic, 




75 


57,500 


do 


Hamhurff, 


Hamburg* 


Republic, 




14& 


153,000 


do 


hnbeck, 


Lubeck, 


Republic, 




135 


4aeoo 


do 



4 The surface of the northern part of Germany is low and level; in the in* 
terior and southern part, hilly and mountainous. 

5. Grain is the staple production of the north, and the vine is extensively cul- 
tivated in the South. Fine cattle and sheep are ahimdant 

6. Germany is rich in minerals, and in the science of mining the Germans 
^xcel all other nations. ^ 

7. Aj^rriculture is conducted with skill, manu&ctures are numeroc|s, and com- 
merce IS extensive. 

8. The Germans are distinguished for their industry and perseverance, and ihe 
p^ple in the northern states are among the best educated m Europe. 

9. Germany is chiefly noted for its universities, libraries^ museums, acd thw 
number of its learned men. 

Frankfort; on the Mayn, is the capital of the Oermanic confederation, and 
of a small republic of the same name. 

Hamburg', on the Elbe, is the first commercial city in Germany, and is visited 
by the ships of almost all nations. 

Que^&nf.—h Where is Germany situated, and of what does it consist? 3. What does it 
embrace? 3. What is said of each state, and of the confederacy? 4. The sarfiiee of Ger- 
many! 5. Productions? 6. Minerals? 7. Agnciiltore* mamifiietuissst and coiAmsrcs f S> 
For what are the Germans distinguished ? 9. For what i« Germaily M^Qy noted ? What is 
■aid of Frankfort? Hamburg? 
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CITIES AND TOWNS. 



Munich— the capftal of Bavaria, on the leer. 
Auesburg-^ezt N. W. of Munich. 
Hohenlinden— next £. of Munich. 
Landshut^next N. E. of Munich on the laer. 

J^M^'H^ \ ^*^ ^ ®^ Landahut in oider. 

RatiSon— \ °*^* ^- ^ Landfihut in order, 

Ingoldstadt — } next northward of Munidi in 

Aichstadt— ) order. ' 

Anspach— ) next N. w. of Aichatadt in 

IVurtzburg— i order. 

Nuremberg— next N. of Aichstadt 

Furth— ) next N. W. of Nomnberg in 

Schweinlbrt — t order. 

Bamberg— -N. ot Nuremberg., 

Bayreutb— next N^E* of Nuremberg. 

Amberg— next E, of Nuremberg. 

Spire— on the W. bank of the Roinei 

Deux Ponta— W. of Spire. 



STDTTGAaD— the Capital of Wurtemburg. 
Tubingen— next S. W. of Stuttgard. 
Hail— next N. E. of Stu$tgard. 
£lwangen— nearly E. of Hall. •> 
Ulin— next E. S. £. of Stuttgard. 
fieoclingen— neariy S. £. olStutlgard. 

Drkden— the capital of Saxony* on the Elbe. 
ChemnU^ i °^'^ »* W- of Dreaden ill order. 
Meiaaen — ) nearly N. W. of Dreaden in 
Leipsio— ^ J order. 
Bautzen— next E. N £. of Dreaden. 
Zittau— nearly £. of Dreaden. 

HANovER-^the capital of Hanover. 
Hildeaheim — ^next S. E. of Hanover. 
Gottingen— next S. of Htkleafaeim. 
Luaeburg— nearly N. £. of Hanover. 
Verden— next N. W. of Hanover. 
Oanabruck— next S. W. of Verden. 
Emden— next N. W. of Oanabraek. 



Gluckbtadiv- J*? ^^^^^ of Holatein and 

^*" S Lauenburg, on the Elba 
Altooa— next S. E. of Gluckstadt 
i^iei— next N. £. of Gluckatadt 
Lauenburg— in the S. £. part on the ElbOi 

LuxKHBnao — the capital of Luxemburg. 
Baatogne— next N. W. of Luxemburg. 

Wi8Q4nxN— the capital of Naaaau. 
BR(7!tfB^iCK'— the capital of Brunawicfc. 

ScHWKRiN^ I^I^^JjfjJ ^ Mecklinbuig 

Ludwigsluat— next S. of Schw«in. 
Guatrow— N. E. of Schwerin. 

^^J;3|N.N.K.^Schwerininorder. .^ 

OLDCNBiTRa — tbe eapital of Oldenburg. 
KNiPHAUSEM^the capital ofKniphauaen. 
Dktmold— the capital of Lippe-Detmold. 
BDCKEBiTKG-^ Ithe^capUaTofLippe-Schau. 

DEeaAU— the capital of Anhalt-Desaau. 
CcETHEN— the capital of Anhalt-Coethen 
Bernburg— the capital of Anhalt^Bemburg. 
AtTKNBURG~-4he Capital of Saxe-Altenburg 
Wkiii AR— the capital of Saxe Weimar. 
GoTHA— the capital of Saxe-Coburg. 

MciMiNflcv-. \ *e CBpM of Saxe-Meinin- 
MWNiNGEN— J gen Hildborghauaen. 
Hildburghauaen— nearly S. of Meiningen. 

FrAii^ I next E. of Gotha and bemnga to 
U!.rturt- J p^^j^ 

^ next W. of Gotha, and belongs 
to Saxe- Weimar. 
8. E. of Meiningen* and k 
to SaxoCoburg. 



Carlbruhe- the capital of Badea 
Heidelberg— next N. of Carbiruhe. 
Manheim— nfext N. W. of Heidelberg. 
Baden^ { next & a W. of Carlgmlie 
Freiburg — > order. 
Conatance— on Lake Constance. 



DARKaTABT— the capital of Heaae-Daroistadt 
Wmrma-^next S. W. of Darmatadt 
Mentz— nearly W. of Darmatadt 

r>.M.», \^ capital of Heaae^Iassel on 
Cassei^ J theFidda. 

KSdl^ I nearly S. of Casselin order. 
Mbirburg--Dearly 8. W. of Caasd. 



Cbburg- 



RnpowAW- j^SSlSldt **''''*^ 

in GRSiTZ-*the capital of Rensa-Greitz. 
LoBENSTEiN — tue capital of Reuss-Schleitx. 
Arolbbn— the capital of Waklec. 
HoMiCTRflh— the capital of Heaa-Homburg. 



cT.^„,»^.„ I the capital of Hohenzollem- 
Hechwgen- J Hechingen. 

fi,^«i^., »».,«— i the capital of HohenzoHcni- 
SioMARiNQBif-^ Si^marincen. 

Vadutz— tie capital of Lichtenstein. ' 
Frani^ort— the caoital of Frankfort 
BRRMBN-the capital of Bremen. 
Hamburs— the capital of Hamburg. 
LuiscK— the capital of Lubeck. 

-^.u— ^« I near the mouth of the £Umi 

(CuxhateD- J and belongs to Hamburg. 



ASIA. 



^m%^<^IMMMVW»<V^^W^»^^^ 



BIBERIA« OR RUSSIA IN ASIA. 
Bq^mn milei, 5,900X)00.— Population, 7,500/)0Q.— Pop. to Bc^ m., U. 

1. Siberia occupies nearly one-third of Ana, and is remarkable for its extwi 
flive plains, called stewes. ^ 

2. In most parts of tne country the climate is cold, and the sdil barren. A fell 
of the southern districts are fertile, and enjoy an agreeable temperature. 

3. It is subject to tlie Russian government, and is used as a place of banish* 
ment for criminals and prisoners ot state. ' 

4 Some of the mountains contain abundant mines of gold, silver^ platina, and 

grecioos stones. The products of its mines and the rich firm of its animals, give 
iberia a valuable commerce. 

5. Siberia is inhabited by Russians and savages ; the latter roam over the 
countrvj and subsist by fishing and the chase. 

6. The provinces of Circassia and Georgia lie between the Caspiaii and Black 
Seas, and are claimed by Russia. 

7. Circassia lies on the northern, and Georgia on the southern side of the Cau- 
casus Mountains. They are peopled by various tribes, who are almost wholly 
engaged in war and plundering. 

8m The men are noted for their activity and valor. The women are celebrated 
for their beauty and elegance of form, and are often sold by their parents as slaves 
to the Turks and PersiansL 

Omsk, the capital of Western Siberia, situated on the Irtish, is a well fort> 
fied town, and has a military school. 

Tobolsk, situated on the Irtish at its junction with the Tobol, is the chief 
commercial town of Siberia, and the principal residence of distinguished exiles. 

Questions,-^!, What is the extent of Siberia, and for what is it remarkable 7 2. What is 
the climate and soil 2 3. To what government is it subject, and for what noted t 4. What 
is said of minerals and commerce? &. By whom is Siberia inhabited ? 6. Where do Cif> 
easBta and Georgia lie, and by whom are they claimed! 7. How are they situated t By 
whom are they peopled f 8. For what are die men noted t For what are th# women 
celebrated? State of Society? Government t Rehgionf What is the capital and how 
situated? What is said of Tobolsk? 

crrum abd towml 



Omsk— the capital, on the Irtish River, 
Tara— } on the Irtish, N. W. of Omsk in 
Tobolsk— ) order. 

Berezof— ) on the Obi River. N. of To- 
ObdordKoi— > holsk in order. 
Soorgoot— on the Qbi, N. £. of Tobotsk. 
Tomsk— next E. of Tobolsk. 
Narym— on the Obi, N. W. of Tomsk. 



^oihyvan— ( on the OW, nearly S. W. of Oofa*— on Volga Riv«r, (35 M.). 



' Barnaul— ) Tomsk in ord». 
Toorookhansk— ontheYenesei, (-21 E.) 
yeniseiak— on the Yenisei, (39 N. W.) 



Tchoolkova— next N. E. of Yeniseisk. Derbend-- ) S. of Astrakhan in order. 



Krasnoyarsk— next S. of Yeniseisk. 
Irkootsk— on the Anffara, near Lake Baikal 
Kiakhta— next S. of Irkootsk. 

• OrOoAu 
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Nerchinsk— nearly £. of Irkootsk. 
Kirensk— ) on Lena River, N. K. of Iikootdt 
Vitimsk— J inord^. 
Gigansk— on Lena River, (25 N.) 
YfOiootsk^-on Lsna River, (25 8. E.) 
Olensk— on Olenek River, (10 fik W.) 
Lower KanHtchatka— |I6 W. 
Upper Kamtohatka— 45 E. 



Orenboorg— next S. of Oofa. 
Astrakhan-— on the Volga, near its mouth. 
Kisliar— ) on the coast of the Caspian Sea^ 



TeflUh-next S. W, of Kisliar. 
Erivanr-next S. of Teflis. 



\ ■ 

CHINESE EMPIRE. 
S(;^are mU6B» ^275,000.~PopuIad(m» 325,00(),00a-~Pois to 8^ m^^ 

1. The Chinese Empire la the most popalous, and next jo the Rassian, the 
yioet extensive on the globe. 

2. It embraces China, Thibet, Chinese Tartaiy, and Cocea. 

Quegtions.—}. What is said of the Chinesa Empire f ^ What does it embrace f 



CHINA. 



1. China is about three^fbi^rths as large as the United States, and consists 
chiefly of a vast plain, well waterjed, fertile, and highly cultivated. 

2. It is noted lor the great antiquity of its government, its dense population 
the hau^ty reserve manifested in its intercourse with other nations, and the 
singularity of its manneijp and customs. 

3. Rice is the chief article of food ; but the most noted production is tea, 
of which more than sixty million pounds are annually exported to Europe and 
America. 

4. The inland trade of China, carried on by means of the numerous rivers and 
canals, is very extensive. Commerce with other nations i3 subject tQ many re- 
strictions. 

5. The Chmese are an industrious and ingenious people, and in the manu&o- 
ture of fine porcelain, rich silks, and mamr other articles, they excel Europeans, 
but their pagan worship and treatment of females lower them in the estimation 
of Christian nations. 

6;^ The prevailing religion is that of Fo, or Boodhism, a ^ecies of idolatry. 

7. The art of printing from wood cuts has been practisea in China fcir ages 
The Chinese have many books on various subjects, but have made but little pro 
gress in literature and science. 

8. The Emperor rules in a patriarchal spirit, and, in his proclamations, blames 
•himself for the evils which afflict his pdopla 

• 9. The officers of ^vemment, called mandarins, rank according to their 
learnings which alone is rtt|farded as a qualifidation for office. < 

10. The Imperial Canal is about 700 miles long, and 30,000 men are said to 
have been employed 40 years in its construction. 

11. The Great Wall, forming the northern boundary of China, ia the mo«t ex- 
tensive work of art on the globe. It is 1500 miles long, 30 feet high, and so 
broad at the top that six horsemen can ride abreast It was buUt 2000 jrean agO/ 
to protect China from the incursions of the Tartars. 

. PfKm, the capital of China and the Chinese Empire, is ^me of the largest 
cities in the wond. It is situated near the north bank of Pel Ho River, 

NcwkiTii situated near the right bank of the Vang-tse-kiane, about 120 miles 
from its mouth, ia the first city in manu&cturoB, and ia noted for its porcelain 
tower, nine stories high. > > 

Canton^ situated on the Hoang Ejang, 32 milps from its mouth, wajs till re- 
cently the only port to which Europeans were admitted, and is still the chief port 
lor foreign trade. 

Qttettums, — 1. What is the comparative size of China, and of what does it consist t ^ For 
what is it noted ? & The ^ief article of food ? The most noted .pvqduction f 4 What is 
said.of inland trade t 5. The Chinese t 6. What is the prevailing religion ! 7. What is said 
of printing ? & The Emperor ? 9. The officers of govemnient t 10. The Iqsperial Canal? 
11. The Great Wall f State of society ? Government f Religion ? What is said of Pekin « 
Nankinf Canton f 
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CITIES AND TOWNS- 
PuEiN— tbe eapital. neur Pei Ho River. 

Kaifong— next S. W. of Totcfaeoa 
Singan^-W. of Kaifong. 
Ycngan— N. W. of Kaifong. 
Vootchang— next S. of K«ifoBg« 
NankiiHHnext S. £. of K;aifoDg. 
Sootcheoor-next S. K. of Nuuun. 
Shanghai— E. of Sootcheoo. 
Ming Po— S. E. of Sootchoo. 



Hangtcheoo— ^ of Sootcheoa 

Kingteching— } next S. V* of Haogtcheo« 

Nanichang— S in order. ■.' 

Cauton — near the mouth of Hoang Kiang R. 

Macao$-8. of Canton. 

Amoy— \ on the coast N. K of Canton m 

Footoheoo- y oidar. 

SSfllNW.ofCantoninonler. 
Y^S&g- I S. W. Koeiyaog in order. 



THIBET. 



1. Thibet is boanddd by ranges of the highest mountains on the ^lobe, and is 
the source of some of the .'argest rivers on the Eastern Continent 

2. The climate is cold and the soil is generally sterile ; but some of the val- 
leys are warm and fertile, producing many of the fruits found in southern Europe. 

3. The Thibetans are chiefly a pastoral people, and possess large herds of 
cattle ; but in some populous districts they are lar advanced in the arts. 

4. The most noted animal is the Thibet goat, firom the hair of which are made 
the fine Thibet and Cashmere shawls. 

5. Thibet is remarkable as the central seat of Boodhism, called Fo in Chhrn* 
and Shamanism in Tartary. The Grand Lama is the head of this 8y9tem of 
religion, and is considered as the Creator himself, dwelling in a human fbruL 
When the Grand Lan^a dies, the priests pretend that his sotn passes into the body 
of an in&ht. Whom tiiey discover by certain signs, and immediately exalt to the 
throne. 

Lassa, the capital, is the residence of the Grand Lama, and the resort of pil- 
grims from all parts of Asia. 
Jigagungar, nearlv S. K of Lassa, is the most popdoos city. 
Ladak, in Liftle Thibet, (m the Indus River, 

Qmettiotu.'^l. What is said of Thibet f 2. The dimate and soil f a The Thibetans ? 4. 
Wk^t IB the JDOit R04(Bd animal t & For what ta Thibet ramariEable f State of society ? Go> 
▼eroment? What is nid of the capital ? The moat popakHiBci^f Where is Ladaki 



CHINESE TARTARY. 

1. Chinese Tartary is an extensi^ve country, consisting chiefly of an elevated 
plain, bounded by ranges of lofty mountains. 

2. It hicludes t!he countries of Mantchooria, Mongolia, Soongaria, and Littia 
Bucharia. Mantchooriaf embraces the eastern part, Mongoliaf the central part, 
Soongaria* the northwestern part, and Little Buchariaf the southwestern part 

f\. The idiole country appears to be better adapted to grazing than agriculture, 
and is inhabited principallv by tribes of Tartars, who live in tents and wander 
from place to place with their flocks and herds. They raise large ntmibers of 
horses, which are the wealth and strength of Tartary. 

4. Tartary is subject to China, and Uie prevailing religion is Shamnnnm, or 
Boodhism. 

QuetHons,"}, What is said of Chinese Tartary f % What does it include t 3. To what 
18 the conntiy best adapted, and by whom iahabited f 4 To what country is it sulyect* and 
what is the prevailing religion f 

• Or Yotchow t ThcM diyiaiotti are indicated on the map by a deepe' ahadt ef coUn; 

)mah*cab'-o* 



TondoB-^on thft Amoor, (59 N. E.) 
Sagbalieh— OR the Amdor, W. of Tondon. 
Ooanlin*— ) 
Ningoota — >nezt S. W. of Tondon in order. 
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OJri^ AND TOWNS. 



Oorga— next S. E. of Maimatchin. 
Tur&Q— on Yarkund River, <54 &) 
Aksoo— next W. of Turfan. 
Gooldsha — next N. E. of Aksoo. 



Sbin-yancV } Cashgar— nearly W. of Aksoa 

^Maimatchiib— in the N. putU (56 N.) Yarkand-^neariy S. W. of Aksook 



COREA. 



1. Cbrea is a laige peninsula, situated between China and J^pan. 

2. The coimtry has a floy^reign of its own, bat is tributaiy to the Emperor of 
China. The people have no intercourse with any nation except the Chmese and 
Japanese, and consequently very little is known of the country. 

KiNOKiTAo, the capital, is situated near the centre of the countiy. 

QuegHena^^l, What is said of Corea ? 2. Its sovereign T The people 2 Capital f 



JAPAWf. 

Square miles, 250,000.— Population, 14,000,000.— Pop. to sq. m., 56. 

1. Japan is a small but very pofmbus empire, comiHrimng^ Nij^um, YesBo, Keoo* 
seoo, Sitkokf, and several smaller islands. 

2. The soil is highly cultivated, and produces wheat, rice, su^rar, tobacco, and 
cotton. The tea pTant fi^rows wild and luxuriantly. 

3. Some of the islan& contain rich mines of gold, silver, and copper. 

4. The Japanese are jealous of finreigners, and permit none but the Chinese, 
Coreans, and Dutch, to have intercourse with them. 

5. They are the most civilized people in Eastern Asia, and educate their chil* 
dren of both sexes with great strictness. 

6. They excel in pie manufacture of silk, cotton goods, p<»*celain, and Japan 
ware ; and also in the working of metal& 

7. Boodhism, introduced from China, prevails to some extent ; but a native 
ibrm of idolatry, called Sinto, is the religion of the mass of the people. 

8. The government is absolute, and consists of two branches, the military and 
the ecclesiastical ; the Kubo, or general of the army, really governs the country, 
while the Dairi takes care of religion and education. 

Ted]>o, the capita], on the southeast coast of Niph(»i, at the head of Ycdde 
Bay, is one of the most populous cities in the world. 
Meaco is the residence of Dairi and the chief seat of literature. 

Qvestiansi^h What is said of Japan t 2. The soil ? 3. Minerals f 4. What is the cha. 
ncter of the Japanese 7 5. How do they compare in civilization with the people of Eastern 
Asia I 6. In what do they excel ! 7. Wiiat is said of religion ? & The government t State 
ef society f Teddo ? Meaco T 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Ybddo — the capital, on Yeddo Bay. |Nangasakill-on the Keoo-seoo Island. 

Meacot-next westward of Yeddo. Matsmayl^n the S. W. part of Yesso Manfi 

Osaca^-iiext a W. of Meaca I 



CHIN INDIA. 
Square miles, 900,000.->Population, 20,000,000.— Pop. to sq. m., 22. 

1. Cnm India, or Farther India, situated between China and Hindostas, com- 
pr»es the empire of Anam, the kingdom of Siam, the peninsula of Malacca, and 
the empire of Birma. . 

2. It is a fertile, well-watered region, producing wheat, rice, tobacco^ cotton, 

• Written alio Oaanlin and Wanlin. f or Chin.yang. . t me-ab' -ko* f o-tak' -ke. 

Inany.gak-tak'-ke. YtBats'-mr. 
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sugar, indigo, 8picet» gums, and ttcpicdl ihdt& It la noted for the richness of 
its minerals. 

3. Chin India abounds in wild animals. The most noted are the elephant* 
tiger, leopard, rhinoceros^ and orang-outang. Illepbanta of great size and strength 
abound, and are used as beasts of burden. 

4. The governments of Chin India «j*e absolnte, despotic monarchies. 

5. The Malays, who oocupy the peninsula of Malacca, are Mohammedans, 
^but the people are generally worshippers of Boodh,or Guadama, and build richly 

painted and gilded temples, which are almost the only splendid edifice& 

Que8ti<mM.^h Wtnt does Chin India comprise f 1 2. WhM does it pn)du<se f For whitt is 
it noted f SL In what does it abound f 4. What ara the gOTfmmentsf & What is the re- 
ligion f 

ANAM. 

1. The empire of Anam is of recent origin, and embraces Tonkin, Cochm 
China, Cambodia, and a part of Laos. 

2. The peoi^e appear to be industrious and skilful in many of the mis, and 
their commerce is valuable ; but the ordinary customs of pagan nations prevail 
among them. 

HvB, the capital, is a w^ fortified city, on a small river about ten miles ficom 
the sea. 

Quettions^—l. What is said of the empire of Anam 1 % Thd people ? What is the state 
^ of society? Government? Religion? The capital? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Hub— the capital ICambodia— S. W. of Hue^ 

Saigon-^ or Hue. iKesho— 4d the N. part, nearly N. of Ha& 



SUM. 



1. Slam is a populous, fertile, and highly cultivated kingdom, and is extremely 
rich in natural productions. 

^2. The fruits of this country are noted fi>f their richness and exquisite flavinr. 
Rice is very abundant, and is exported in large quantities. 

3. The inhabitants are remarkable for their courteqr* but are exceedingly ava* 
ricious and fraudulent in their dealings. 

Bamokok, the capital, is situated on the Meinam River, about 30 miles from its 
mouth, and may be regarded almost as a cit^ floating on the water. Many of 
the houses are built on bamboo rafts, moored in the river, and can be easily re- 
moved from place to place. The^ are inhabited chiefly by Chinese, who consti- 
tute a large portion of the population. 

Questions,-^!. What is said of Siam ? 2. The productions 3. The inhabitants? Stata 
of BOcieQr ? Government ? Religion ? What is the capital, and how is it situated ? 



MALACCA. 



1.^ The peninsula of Malacca forms the southern extrdhiity of Chin India, and 
is chiefly inhabited by various tribes of the Mday race. 

2. Tlie Malays are noted for the ferocity of their character. Their chief oc- 
cupation is piracy and robbery. 

3. The soil is not generally fertile, but the mineral productions are of great 
value. Gold is found in all the rivers, and is also obtained from mines. Tm is 
also found in abundance. 

. 4. The orang-outang is found in Malacca, and also elephants and tigers. 
Malacca, the capital of a colony of the same name, belonging to Great Britaiii» 
IB situated on the jsou^hwest coast 
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^lAgapwe, Q&AB vAkoA c^ the saine nsnie, af the, soa^hem eztremitj of the 
jpeninsula of Malacca, is an important commercial settlement belonging to'Great 
Britain. ; 

TVingcmoi on the east coast north of Malacca. 

Paiini, on the coast in the north part 

QvesUenMr^h What is said of Malacca I 2- The Malays? 3. The soil and mineral pro- 
ductions f 4. Animals? State of society ? Government? Beligiou? W^t is said of the 
eapkalf Singapore? <% 



BIRMA. 



1. Birma includes several kingdoms, and is one of the most powerful divisions 
of Soathem Asia. 

2. It is traversed by nomerpus ^eams, which ^ive it ^at fertility. l*he aoil 
produces almost every kind of grain and rich tropical fruita. 

3. The Birmans are a brave, warlike people, and are noted for activity and en- 
terprise. 

4. Birma is remarkable for white elephants, which are sometimes worshipped 

5. The southern part of Birma is ia possession c^ Great Britain. 
\ MoNCHOBOo, the capital, is on the mawaddy River. 

Rangoon, on the Ddta (^ the Irrawaddy, is the chief seaport of Birma. 

QM^stiona,—-!, What is said of Birma ? ^ fiy wl^at is it traiversed ? What does it pror 
duce ? a What is tfas character of the Birmans ? 4. For what is Birma remarkable ? 5 Iq 
whos^. possession is the southern part? State of society ? Govemmem? Religion? Wha^ 
is the capital ? The chief seaport? ' ' 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 
MoNofloBoo— the capital* on the Irrawaddy. Amherst— -next S. & of Rangoon. 
UmeTapoor.-aE.ofM<».ckobo<,. Yeh^ ] S. of AnAent in onto. 

Prome^ xnext S. ofr Monchoboo in order. 
Rangoon^- 3 ^ 



flINDOSTAN. 

Square miles, l,150,000.-^opti]ation»/135,000,00O.— Pop. toscj. m.» lYIh* 

1. Hindostan has been noted in all ages for its civilization^ singular customs^ 
and rich products. , 

2. It is the richest and most fertile country in Asia, and, next to China, the 
most populous. 

3. It has almost every variety of surfkce, soil, and productions. 

4. Rice is the great article of food, but other grains are cultivated ; cotton^ 
silk, sugar, opium, indigo, and tobacco, are extensively ptoduced ; also pepper, 
cinnamon, cofibe, and various kinds of fr^iL 

5. Hindostan has long been celebrate for its manu&cture of silks and rich 
cotton gonds. ' 

6. It produces the finest diamonds !n the world, which are noted for their 
hardness and brilliancy. The most important minerals are gold, iron, tm, and 
zinc. 

7. The Hindoos vary in complexion ; some of them are black as the negroes 
of Africa ; but in their features they resemble Europeans; They are indolenti 
dishonest, and superstitious. 

8. They are divided into four castes, or classes; 1. The Bramins, or priests; 2. 
Soldiers ; 3. Merchants and farmers ; 4. Sudras, or laborers. 

9. These castes are not permitted to intermarry, or even to eat or drink with 
<»ach other. If any one violates the rules of caste, he is driven from society and 
♦egarded as an outckst r . . 

% 
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10. The Hindoos worabip BnJioia aad juuBerous otb^ idol% and are noted for 
Uieir attachment to their 0ocial and religious institutioos. 

11* Several hundred missionaries, firom Great Britain and America, are laboring* 
to introduce Christianity into India* and have printed, the Bible in many of the 
Indian languages. - 

12. Hindostan is almost wholly under the control of the British East India 
Company, and is held in subjection by an army, consisting chiefly of native troops, 
trained and commanded by British officers. 
'i^ 13. Elephants are here trained in great numbers, and rendered almost as use- 
ful as horses ; tigers, hyenas, and hu^e serpents, abound in the forests. 

14 Ceylon, a beautiful and fertile island, is noted for its cinnamon groves, and 
a valuable pearl fishery. 

Caloutta, the capital, largest city» and residence of a majority of the Euro- 
peans in India, is situated on the Hoogly, an arm of the Ganges, about 100 miles 
fix)m the sea. 

Bombay^ on Bombay Island, is the western capital of British India, and is 
noted for its commerce and ship-building. 

Cashmere, situated in a beautiful valley of the Himalaya Mountains, is noted, 
for the manu&cture of rich shawls, made of the hair of the Thibet goat 

Quettion8.^y For what baa Hindosiaa hsen noled in ail agM ^ 8* How dow it compunt 
with other countries of Asia f . & What is said of its Bor&cSi toil and pro^uetions ? 4. What 
is the (^isf article of food t What ere the otbsr productiona ? & For what baa Hindostan 
Umg been celebrated t 6. What ia aaid of its diamonds ? Minerala t 7. What is the eom- 
riexion and character of the Hindoosf 8. How are they divided f 9. What are the rulea 
af caste t la What is said of Hindoo worship? 11. Miaaionarieaf 12. Under whose oen- 
rol is the greater put of Kindoatan f 13. What is said of animaia f 14. Ceylon f What ia 
Jhe atato of society? * Government t Religion? What ia the capital, and bow attuated* 
What is said of Bombay ? Cashmere? 

CITIES AWD TOWirs. 
r>^r^Tr««A_ I *® capital, on the Hoogly, anlBombay— on Bombay Island, (90 N. WO 
CALCOTTAr- J arm «f the Gangeflk. |Poonah— next ^ £. of Bombay, 

^raropore— N. of Calcutta. 
Dacca— N. E. of Calcutta. 
Arraean— S. £. of Dacca. 

Ahniedabad— next N. of Cambay. 
Baroda— next E. of Cambay. 
Oojein-^next N. £. of Baroda. 
Nagpore— next S. E. of Oojein. 
Tatta— I on Indus River, from its moodi 
Hyderabad— 5 in ofder, (78 E.) 



W&ore- ^on the coast somhv 



AuXb^ $ Dacca in order 

Lueknow— N. of Allahabad. 

Oude— nearly £. of Lueknow. 

V"'J*^~;, ? next S. W. of Calcutta in 

Juggernaut- V ^ 

Masulipatam— ^ "^^ 



Madras— f on the coast southward of Gwalior— E. of Hyderabad. 

Pondicheny— J Masulipatam in order. * 

Tranquebar— S. ofPondicherry. 

Tanjore— S. W ofPondicherry. 

BangaIor&— N. W. of Pondichwry. 

Seringapatam'-W. of Pondicheny. 

Mysore— ? next N. of Seringapaiini i 

Hyderabad— S order: 



Deihir- > next N. of Gwalior in ordei; 
PanipQt— S 

Lahore— on Kavee Hiver, (67 S.) 
Umritseei^— next N. E. of Lahore. 
Cashmere-^N. of Vraritseer 



BELOOCHISTAN. 

Square milea^ 175,000s^PopBlat!an, 2,500/)0a— Popi to sq. m^ 14. 

1. JBeloochistair is peopled by a number of small independent tribes, who often 
plandw and make war with each other. 

2. Many of the inhabitants lead a pastoral life, but some of them are engaged 
in apiculture. 

3. The Beloochees are generally hospitable and fiiithful to their promises, boC 
avaridons, rapacious, and revengeiUl. 

Kblat, the capital, is situated on an elevated plain, and is the residence of the 
(Hrincipal Khan, or chief, whose supremacy is recognised by the various tribes. 
• 
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Qve«Aon«.^l. What is said of BeloochistanI 2. How are many of the inhabitants em- 
pbyed? d. What is the character of the Beloocbees? State of society? GoverDmem? 
Jlsligioa 2 ^hat is the capitalt and how situated ? ' ^ 

CITIES AND. TOWNS. 

a^^i'rSF^L . &t- jnearlyaWofKelatins^le. 

AFGHANISTAN. -^ 

Square miles, 325,000.— Population. 6,500,000.~Pop. to sq^ m4»20, 

1. Afghanistan was once part of th^ Persian empire. It consists chiefly of 
mountains and elevated plaips. 

2. The Afghans are a brave, energetic, and warlike people, noted for their hos- 
pitality, btit rapacious and revengeful. 

3. There are some populous cities, but a largfe part of the iuhabitatits are wan- 
dering tr^s and pay little attention to agriculture, manufactures, or commerce. 

Caboql, the capital, is situated on the Cabool. River, a branch of the Indus, in 
the midst of a large,, w^- watered plain, and is surrounded with beautiful gardens. 
It is a walled city and strongly fortifled,^ 

Herat, a large, fortified city, situated in the midst of a populous and highly 
cultivated valley, is the capital of the small kingdom of Herat, which is tributary 
to the King of rersia. It has au extensive commerce and flourishing manu&c- 
tures. 

' Queslioitg.'^L What Is said tif Afghanistan? 2. What is tfao oharacter of the Afehans ? 
3. Cities and inhabitimtB T State of aociety f Government ? Religion ? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

cI^TaSt- \ «^*^ S. W. of Cabool in order. 



n^y.^^, ^the capital, on "Cabool River, a 
CABooir- J branch of theTndua 
PMhawer— £. of CabooL 



v^^^t I capital oi the kingdom of Herat, in 
"®^"~ J the N.W. part. 



INDEPENDENT TARTARY. 

Square miles, 700,000.— Population, 7,000,000.--Pop. to sq. ra., 10. 

1. Independent Tartary is divided into a number c^ independent states or 
khanats, which vary greatly iji exteat and population, and are governed by chiefs 
or khans. 

2. The principal khanats ar4 Ehiva, Khokand, ai^d BoUmra. (See page 86.) 
They are fertile districts, inhabited by an industrious people, who are cliiefly en* 
gaged In agriculture and trade. 

§. Independent^Tartary consists chiefly of steppes and deserts of moving sandi 

4. The Tartars are mostly a pastoral people, living in tents, and wanderiii^ 
from place to place with their flocks and herds. Their favorite amusement is 
exercising witn the bow and lance on their fleet horses. 

Khiva, the capital of a khanat of the same name, is situated in the midst of a 
fertile country near the river Oxus, called by the natives Amoo. 

Khokanp, the caprtfil of a khanat of ithe saxne name, is situated on the Sihon 
River, and is said to contain 500 mosques and 100 schools, and to be a distin^ 
guisbed seat of Permn literature. 

BoKQAKA, the capital of a khanat of the same name, on a branch of the Oxus. 
'n situated on a rich plain, and surrounded by gardens and trees. It is the most 
6omn|ercial town of C^itral Asia, and, by means of caravans, carries on an slCt 
tive Vade yirith Russia. Turkey, Persia, A^hanistan, India, and China. It is a 
celebrated seat of Mohammedan learning, and it is computed that about 10,000 
- persops attend the different schools and colleges of this city at one time. 

Qitesli<m8,—\, How is Independent Tartaiy divided f 2. What are the prineipal khanactl 
S Of what does Independent Taitsry consist t 4. What- is said of the Tartars ? State of 
Mdenr? Govenuiieyt t: ReTigiont Whatisaaklcf JUiivat Khokand? Bokhara I. . . 

23 
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CITIES Ain> TOWNS. 



R/>.r» . . » I capital of the khanat of Bok- 
BOKHARA— J hara,intheS.part 
Balkh--& E. of Bokhara. 
Sanuurcand — nearly E. of Bokhara. 
r»,«. I capital of the khanat of Khiva, in 
"'^^""5 the S.W. part ' 



Gooriev*— N. W. of Khiva. 

Taahkend— N. of Khokand. 
Toonkat— N. W. of Khokand. 



PERSIA. 

^ Squavd miles, 475,000.->Popi]latioa 10,500/)00.— Pop. to eq. in.« 22. 

1. Persia was anciently the seat of otie of the most powerful and splendid em- 
pires in Asia, but much of its ancient splendor has departed, and it scarcely rf^- 

. tains a shadow of its former greatness. 

2. It is mostly an elevated plain ; but the northern and western parts are 
mountainous and rugged. 

3. It is watered by few streams, and many tracts are entirely desert There 
are rich valleys among the mountains, and some of the plains are very fertile. 

4. The mountains and deserts are peopled by hordes of robbers, who plunder 
the fertile and cultivated tracts, and discourage agriculture. 

5. The chief productions are wheat, rice, cotton, tobacco, rhubarbb wine, fruits, 
and dnigs. 

6. The Persians manu&cture beautiful carpets, silks, shawls, cottons, and 
porcelain. 

7. The Persians are the most gay, polished, and learned people of the East 
They are lively and ibnd of show, and are noted for flattery and love of dbplay 
in dress. 

Tehran, the capital, is situated in the midst of a w^l cultivated plain, and is 
surrounded by a high and strong wall of earth, flanked with numerous towers. 

IspaJuin, formerly the capiUil of Persia, and most splendid city of Western 
Asia, is still a great city in population, and has an extensive trade and important 
manufactures. 

Q?wt«<ton«.-- 1. What is aaid of Persia f 2. Its surfiice! 3. What is said of its streams 
and valleys ? 4. By whom are the mountains and deserts peopled ? & The chief produc- 
tions ? 6. What do the Persians manufacture T 7. What is thehr character \ State of so 
eiety? Government? ReUgion? What is said of Tehran ! Ispahan? 

CITIBS AND TOWNS. 

Tehran— the capital. Ispahan—S. of Tehran. 

Balfroosh— N. E. of Tehran. " ' " - ' 

Meshed — E. of Tehran. 

Reshd— on the Caspian Sea, N. W. of Tehran. 

Casbinr-Hucurly W. of Tehran. 

Tabreez— N. W. of Tehran. 

Ooroomeea— S. W. of Tabrees. 



Yezd— & £. of Teiiraa. 
Kerman— nearlv S. of Vezd. 

ib^Shr- iw.ofK«m«morier 
Ruins of Persepoiis— ^5 & 



ARABIA 

Square milesi 1,000/)00.— Population, 10/)00/)00.— Pop. to sq. m., 10- 

1. Arabia is noted as the birthplace oi Mohammed, and for the undianging 
character of its people. 

2. It consists of vast sandy deserts, interspersed with fertile spots, which, when 
cultivated, yield various kind of fruit and other products in great perfection. 

3. Arabia, from the earliest ages, has been divided into numerous independent 
tribes and states. Each tribe is under the ^vemment of its own sheik, Mijp ex- 
ercises patriarchal authority. The most important states are Hedjaz, mnen, 
Oman, and Nedjed. See page 86. 

4. The Bedouins, or wandering Arabs, live in tents, and keep large herds of 
liorses and camels. 

5. They are remarkable for their hospitality and courtesy to those who trust 
und visit them ; bat the stranger, who is treated with lavish kindneas in the tenu 

•.Or.Goariev. 



18 robbed and murdered without remorse wheD met in the open plain. They often 
attack and rob caravans that pass through their country. 

6. The Arabs are of a brown complexion, thin and spare in person, but vigor- 
^s, active, and extremely temperate. 

7. The Arabian horses are the finest in the world, and are celebrated for their 
swiftness and beauty. The Arabs take as much care of them as of their children. 

8. The camel is the most useful animal, and wonderfully fitted for travelling 
in the parched desert. It has feet formed to resist the hea^ of the sand, and can 
live several days without drinking. 

0. Arabia has long been celebrated for the abundance of its odoriferous plants^ 
and is &mous for its excellent coffee. It produces wheat, maize, barley, dates, 
eenna^leaves, gum-arabic, indigo, and pearls ; but the myrrh, frankincense, and 
spices, called Arabian, are chiefly imported from the adjacent coast of Africa. 

J^BocA,* the capital of the province of Hedjaz, is poted as the birthplace of 
Mohammed, and the centre of the Moslem religion* It is annually visit^ by 
pilgrims from all |tarts of the Mohammedan world. 

. Sanaa,! the capital of Yemen, is a handsome city, and is situated in the midst 
of a fertile district 

McscAT, the capital of Oman, on the eastern coast, is the residence of a 
jpowerful and intelligent prince, or Iman, who has a strong naval force, and pos- 
sesses several large islands on the coast of Africa and in the Persian 6ul£ It 
carries on an extensive commerce by sea, and with the interior by caravans. 

Dbrreteh, near the centre of Arabia, is the capital of Needed, and of the 
Wahabees, a sect of Mohammedans. 

QMesHom,^!. For what is Arabia noted ? 2. Of what does it conaiat ? 3. How ia Arabia 
divided ? 4. How do the* Bedouins live t &. For what are they remarkable ? 6. What are 
aoine of the perw>nal characteristics of the Arabs f 7. What ia said of the Arabian horses? 
& What ia the most useful animal ? 9. For what baa Arabia long been celebrated ? What 
ariB its productions ? State of society ? Government? Religion? What ia said of Mecca* 
Sanaa? Muscat? Derreyeh? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Keshin — ^E. of Sanaa. 

Muscat— the capital of Oman, (77 S. "&) 

Ha^n— { on the coast S. W. of Muscat m 

Hasek — ) order. 

Derrstxh— the capital of Nedjied. (76 M.) 

Menaina — on Bahrein laland, £. of Derreyeh' 

v?»!!f J^ f ^^*^ S. W. of Menaina in oider. 



Mkcca— the capital of Hedjas, (76 S. W.) 

Jidda— S.W. of Mecca. 

Yembo— on the Red Sea, N. W. of Mecca. 

Medina— next N. of Mecca. 

Akaba$- ) on the Red Sea, N. W. of Medina 

Suez — \ in order. 

Sanaa — the capital of Yemen, (87 M-) 



Loheiall^N. W. of Sanaa. Yemama 



Mocha— nearly S W. of Sanaa. 
Aden — S 8. E. of Sanaa. 
Makulla— nearly S. £. of Sanaii. 



gJ^!!!*^ 1 next N. W. of Menama in onler. 
'Ruina of Petra, 63 S. 



TUKJ8EY IN ASIA. 
Square milea, 450,000.— Population, 12,000,000^-Pop to sq. m., % 

1. Turkey in Asia comprises some of the finest and most interesting portions 
of the Eastern Continent 

2. It has been the seat of more famous cities and renowned empires than any 
other country on the globe. 

3. Babylon^ Nmevah, Bagdad, and Jifrusalem— each, at some period, has been 
tlie most splendid city in the world. Here stood Baalbec| and Palmyra,| once 
splendid cities, now in ruins; here also were the cities of Tyre and Sldon, noted 
for their commerce, and Damascus and Antioch, renowned for their wealth and 
population. 

4. The ruins of its former splendor and greatness are scattered over its sur- 
&ce, and, except these, but few traces of its former civilization remain. 

• Mecca, 76 8. W. t Sanaa. 87 M. 

t The ruins of Babylon, on the liaphrates, (M S.,) and Baalbee and Palmyra in Syria, (N. of 
Damascat in order,) are indicated by a namber of small dots. 

{ ah'-kahbah. I lo-bay'-ya. 
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5. Tarkejr is interesting to us chiefly tmder its ancieiit ndmes; Asia Amnor^ 
embraces the northern and western part, Armenia* the northeastern part, Kooav 
distao* the east^n part, Mesopotamia''' the southeastern part,, lying mostly be- 
tween the Euphrates and Tigris, and Syria"* the southern part. Palestine is in 
the southern part of Syria. 

6. The inhabitants consist of Turks, Armeniaxis, Turkomans, Koords, Arabs, 
Greeks, and Jews. About one-half of the population are Turks^ who chiefly in- 
habit the cities, and resemble those of Europe, but are less intelligent and enter- 
prising. The Armenians carry on the trade and many of the manuiaeturea. 
The Turkomans are a wandering, pastoral race, and the Koords, who inha(bit the 
mountainous dilstricts on the borders of Turkey and Persia, are bold and daring 
robbers. 

7. The surface of Turk^ is varied, the climate delightful, the soil fertile, and 
the productions valuable. Turkey is celebrated for its rich carpeta These, with 
some 6ther manufbctares and the valuable productions of the earth, give it con- 
siderable commerce. See Turkey in Europe. 

CoNSTAirriNOPLS, the capital of the Turkish Empbe, is situatjl on the Baq[)oru3. 
See page 86. . 

Smyrna^ an ancient and celebrated city^ and the chid^ emporium, of Asatic 
Turkey, is situated on the west coast of Asia Minor, at the extremity of a gulf 
of its own name, which forma a convenient and capacious harbor. 

Damascus^ situated in a fertile plain, in the eastern part of Syria; is one of 
the most aneie!nt cities in the world, having existed in the time of Abraham, and 
has an extensive caravan trade. 

Qu€«fton«.— li What does Turkey in Asia compnse f 8. For what is it noted f 3. What 
is raid of its ancient cities t 4. Its ruins f 5. Its ancient divisions ? 6. The inhabitants f 7. 
Surfi^ce, climate, soil, and prodnctions f For what is Turkey celebrated ? State of society V 
Goveroment? Religion f What is said of the capital f Smyrna t Damaseiw? 



qiTIES AND TOWNS. 

CoNSTANTiNOPLK— the capital, ontheBosp(mi8,t)iarbekif$Hiext S. E. of^Tocat 

Skutari— } next S. E. of Constantinople ip 

Angora — S order. 

Brusa— next S. of Constantinople. 

Smyrna— ' \ nearly S. W. of Bnisa 

Scala Nova— S ' order. 

Kutai^eht— ") 

Karabia«ir— \ ^ 

Akfihehi^ ^next & & of Bam in order. 

Konieh — I 

IdSil-nJw.afT.™* kZT- | N. E. of Marhekir in o^. 

Adana— next C. of Tarsoa Bayazid— E. of Erxroom. 

Kaisarieh— J 

Sivas— > next N. E. of Adana m order. 

Tocat- 



Van— on Lake Van, S. E. of Erzroom. 

Mosul— I on Tigris River, S. £. of I 

, Basdadr* i kirra order. 

Amasia— } _^j^ i^j w ^r rp^^. - ^^^ HiHah^^n Euphrates R. S. of Bagdad. 
Sinop^ S ^ 01 local m omer. jB^^^jjarnneatt S. ;E. (rf Hiliab. .- 



Aleppo— next S. W* of Diarbekir. 

Damascus— next S. of Aleppo. 

Antioch— nearly W. of Aleppo. 

Lataklali- 1 

Tripoli— 

Beyroot— S>next S. of Antioch. 

Acre— J 

Jerusaiein— J 

Trebizond— on the Kaok Sea N. of Diarbekit 



* TheM divisims are indicated on the map oy a deeper tnaQe of eolor. 
tOtTkttao** t.kop-iy'«a. idw-wb^wr'. Jl lah-ia-k^c'a 



AFRICA. 

^ BARBARY STATES. 

1. The Barbary States comprise Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and the re- 
gion called Beled el Jereed, or Land of Dates. 

2. The inhabitants consist of Moof^ Jews, Turks, and Negroes, who live in the 
towna, and Arabs and Berbers, who live among the mountains in villages and tents. 

3. The Atlas Mountains extend through the country from Morocco to Tripoli 
Between the mountains and the coa&t, the surface is mostly a fertile phtin, and 
between them and the desert are some finely watered valleys. 

4. The climate is hot in the lowlands, and temperate in the highlands; but the 
plague occasionally makes awful ravages. 

a The staple productions are wheat and barley ; but grapes, oliyes, dates, al- 
monds, and other fruits are raised in great perfection. 

6. Locusts occasionally move over the country in immense swarms, destroyiz^ 
every green thing. ' 

7. The people are ignorant and corrupt, the ^vemment despotic, and the 
^andermg tribes often rob the villages. Industry is d»couraged, and agriculture 
neglected. 

8. These states once had a large-share of £>reign commerce, and thehr pirati- 
cal ships plundered those of all other nations; but this practice no longer exists. 
, 9. Commerce is carri^ on by sea with Europe, and an active trade by cara- 
vans, with the iuterior of Africa, across the Great Desert 

10. The most noted animals are lions, panthers, and hyenas. 

QuuUoMj^h What do the Barbaiy States eomprise ? 2. What is said of the inhabitants? 
3. The surface f 4. The climate t 5. Productions ? 6« Locusts ? 7. The people? 8. Piracy ? 
9. Commerce? 10. Animals I 



MOROCCO. 

1. The empire of Morocco comprises the kingdoms of Morocoo, Fes, and Ta- 
blet, lying on the western declivity of the Atlas Mountains. 

2. The soil is generally fertile, and the products valuable ; but the government 
is 9ppressive, and industry is discoanged. 

3. The only important manufacture is Morocco leather, which is of a superior 
quality. 

Morocco, ^e capital, is jiituated on a fertile, thickly wooded plam, near the 
base of the Aflas Mountains. It is enclosed by a strong wall 30 feet high, and 
nearly 6 miles in circuit, and surrounded by numerous gardens. 

Que^tons.— L What is said of the empire of Morocco ? 3. The soil ? a Manufactures ? 
State of society ? Government? Religion? What is said of the capital ? 
CITIES AND T0WW8. 



Morocco — ^thc capital. 

Magradore — W. of Morocco. 

8anta Cru2-^ } nearly & W. of Morocco in 

Noon — J order. 

Raljat— next N. of Morocco 



Mek'inez— next N. E. of Rabat 
Tangier—next N. of Mekinez. ■ 
Fez—next E. of Rabat 
Tafilet— next S. E. of Rabat 



ALGIERS. 

1. Algieret occupies the site of the ancient Numidla. 

2. The people were formerly the most enterprismg and daring pirates in Bar 
bary, and maintained a naval force, which, for three centuries, was the terror oi 
all civilized nations. 

3. It was conquered in 183u t>y the French, who now bold the country as a 
colony. Much of it is still occupied by wandering tribes. 

ALOiEae, the capital, is stnmgly fortified, has a good harbor, and considerable 
trade. 

Bima, OS the coast, in the northeast part, is noted for the coral fishery. 
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4tMf<amM.-*l. Whatianidof Algient'li.. Tbepeoplet 3. By whom is it held T Sui« 
of lociety f Goveroment t Religion f What is eaid of the capital t Bona ? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 
Aloisrs— the capital iConetantina— ? next eaatward of Algien m 

Oran— >nearlv S. W. c^ \lgien iiS^Bona— J order. 

Tlemaen — > . order 1 



TUNia 

1. Tunis is the most populous, fertile, and best cultivated of the Barbary States^ 
and the inhabitants are the most civilized and industrious. 

2. Grain, dates, olive-oil, and wool, are exported to some extent, and consider- 
able trade is carried on with the interior of Africa. 

3. The ruins of Carthage, once the mistress of the seas, and the rival of Rome, 
are on a promontory about 10 miles northeast of Tunis. 

Tunis, the capital, is the most populous, commercial, and civilized town in 
Barbarjr. 

Kairwaih about 80 miles south of Tunis, is n6ted for the finest mosque in 
Africa. 

Quef<toiM.—-l. What ia said of Tuais? 3. Productions? 3. Carthage? State of Tici^ty? 
Government? Religion? What is said of the capital? Kairwan? 



TRIPOLI. 



1. Tripoli has a government and people more friendly to Christians, and mere 
desirous of introducing the improvements of civilized life, than any other state in 
Barbary. 

2. llhe soil is barren in the interior, but along the coast there are some fertile 
districts in which agriculture is actively pursued. 

3. An extensive commerce is carried on by means of caravans with the inte 
rior countries of Africa. 

4. The Bey rules with despotic sway. He is chosen frt>m amon^ the Turkisb 
officers resident in Tripoli, and is confirm^ in his authority by me Sultan ot 
Turk^. 

Tripou, the capital, has a good harbor and considerable commercQ. 
Mesurata, on tlie coast nearly £. of Tripc^ 

QvestionB.—!. What is said of Tripoli f % The soil ? 3. Commerce ? C The Bey ? State 
of society? Governinent? Religion? What is the capital? 



BARCA. 

1. Barca, the ancient Lybia, once celebrated for its producttoQs» is now inha- 
bited by wanderiog herdsmen, and is subject to Tripoli. 

Derneh, on the coast, is the largest town. 

Cyrene, next west of Derneh, is noted for its ruins, especially for its tombs. 

Bengazi, west of Cyrene. 

QmstioM^—l. \WYi9f. is said of Barca ? Which is the largest town? For what is Cyrene 
Boted? ' 



BELED EL JEREED. 

1. Beled el Jereed extends along the northern edge of the Great Desert south 
of the Atlas mountains, and comprises several petty states, peopled by various 
tribes of Berbers and Arabs. 

2. The soil is dry and arid, but date trees grow luxuriantly, and cover the coun- 
try to such an extent, that it is called Beled el Jereed« (»> the ''land of dates.*^ 
Dates of the finest quality are produced in abundance, and constitute the chief 
food of Uie inhabitants. Gadamea in the east, Tuggurt in the south, and Egh* 
watt in the north, are the principal towns. 

Q««<t{07u.~l. What is said of Beled el Jereed ? 2. The soil and date trees ? Dates ? 
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' EGYPT. 

I. Egypt is noted fcfr its great antiquity, and the early civilizatjU)n of its inha- 
bitants. Its mighty pyramids, splendid obelisks, and the ruins of its aocient cities, 
attest its former greatness. 

2.' Its pyramids, on the west side of the Nile, near Cairo, are tlie most stupen* 
dous works of man. No one knows when, or for what object they were built 
The largest is 093 feet square at the base, and 599 fee^ high. 

8. In the greater part of Egypt it never rains. The Nue annually overflows 
a large extent of country, and makes the soil rich and productive. In the dry 
season, the land is watered by canals and heavy dews. 

4. The chief productions are wheat, Indian com, rice, sugar-cane, indigo, to- 
liacco, and cotton. 

5. About threeN>fimrtfa8 of the inhabitants are Arabs. The Turks, though few 
in nomber, are the rating peo^e^ The rest are chiefly Copts, descendants of the 
ancient Egyptians. 

6. Egypt is nomij^ly subject to the Sultan, but is governed by Mohammed 
Ali, who rules with despotic sway. He has established schools and colleges, and 
is introducing into Egypt the arte, learnmg, and civilization of European nations. 

CauIo, the capital and largest city in Africa, situated near the right bank of 
the Nile, carries on i^n ejctensive trade by caravans with central Africa, Nubia, 
Arabia, Syria, and Persia, 

Alexandria, the chief sea-port and naval station of Europe, was once the most 
splendid city in the world, and the centre of science and commerce. Among ite 
ruins still stand Cleopatra's Needle and Pompey's Pillar, built of fine granite, the 
first .58, and the last 95 feet high. 

Questions.-^l, For what is Egypt noted f % What is said of its pyramids t 3. The Nile ? 
How is the land watered in the dry season f i. The chief productions ? 5. What is said of 
the inhabitants? 6. To whom is Egypt nominally subject, and by whom governed? State 
of society ? Religion ? What is said of Cairo ? Alexandria ? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Cairo— the capitaU near the Nile. Sioot— 

Damietta — next N. of Cairo. Girgeb— 

Esne— 



Rosetta— next N. W. of Cairo. 

Alexandria— next S. W. of Rosetta. Asswan- 

Seewah— nearly W. of Cairo. 

£1 Dakhel— ) next & £. of Seewah in 

El Khargeh— J order. 



on the Nile above Cairo in order. 



Cosseir-ou the Red Sea, S. £. of Cairo. 
Ruins of Thebes- | on^tl^^Nils. next N. of, 



NUBIA. 



1. Nubia abounds with remams of ancient temples, which are either under 
ground, or cut out of the solid rock. Ebsambul is the most magnificent, and 
rivals the most splendid of the Egyptian monuments. 

2. Nubia coosisto chiefly of rocky and sandy deserte. The wind often raises 
the sands of the deserte in clouds and pillars, which move with great swiftness. 

3. The soil is fertile only in the valley of the Nile, and produces dhourra, (a 
coarse kind of grain,) barley, tobacco, cotton, and indigo. 

4. The climate is dry and intensely hot, and the people are barbarous and fero* 
cious. 

M^w DoN^GOLA, the eapital, was once an important town, but is now much 
decayed. 

Questions.-^!. With what does Nubia abound ? 2. Of what does it consist t 3. What is 
said of the soil? 4. Climate and people? Stale of society? Government? Religion? 
What is the capital ? 

'CITIES AND TOWNS. 
New Dongola — the capital. 
Derr— on the Nile, N. E. of Dongola. 



Slk«if-?°«» E. of Old Dongola in 



nM r»««„^T« I on the Nile, next above New Suakem — S *'*"®^* 

Old Dongola— J i>o„gola. ^ Shendy- > next S. W. of El Makkarif in 

Khartoom — > order. 

Sennaar— next S. of Kbartoom. 
• mer -ah-wee. 
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ABYSSINIA. 

1. Abyssinia, tiie ancient Ethiopia, is a ruggeo iBOttatain land, iatersected by 
deep and fertile vaUeys. 

2. The chief productions are wheat, barley, and teS, a very small grain which 
affi>rds ^e bread in general use. Salt is the pvincipal Biineral. 

3. The Abyasmiatts have long professed Christianity, bdt it has little influence 
over their conduct They are cruel, licentious, and ferocious, and at their feasts 
eat the raw flesh of animals just skin^ while the blood is warm. 

4. The country k divided into numerous states, which are almost always at 
war with each other. Agriculture and the arts sre in a rude state. 

5. The GaUa, a race of warlike savacfes, who, in thebr incursions, spare neither 
age nor sex, have recently conquered the southern and central provinces. 

GoNDAR, the capital, stands on a lofly eminence, and the <{uantity of trees that 
surround its numerous churches, give it, when seen at a distance, more the ap- 
pearance of a ferest than a city. 

QuesUona.—l. What is said of Abyssinia t % Th6 chief prodactiohs f 3. What have the 
Abyssinians long professed t W^at is their character t 4. How is the country divided t & 
What is said of the Galla T State of society ? Government ? What is said of the^ Capital f 

CITIES AND TOWNS. ^' 

•GoNDAR— the capital • lAdowah — nearly E. of A zoom. 

Axooro— next N. £. of Gondar. JMassua— next N. K. 6{ Axoom. 

Antalo— next S. & of Axoom. 



ADEL, AJAN, AND BERBERA. 

1. Adel, Ajan, and Berbera, are inhabited by the Somaulies, an active, indus- 
trious race of people, who are described as having a bright olive complexion, with 
long soft hair, and regular, pleasing features. 

2. Adel is but little known. Zeplot on the coast, is a place of considerable 
trade, and Hurrur, in the interior, is said to be the residence of the Sultan of 
the Somaulies. ^ 

8. Ajan along the coast is generally ^dy and barren, and the fierce chavacter 
of its inhabitants have prevented it from bemg much frequented by traders. 

4. Berbera, in all ages, has been the country of myrrh, frankincense, and fra* 
grant gums. Berbera, the chief port, is visited by Arabs and Hindoo traders. 
Gold and ivory are brought here from the inland districts, twenty days journey. 

Queaiont. — 1. By whom are- Adel> Ajan, and Berbera, inhabited t 2. What is said of Adel f 
Zeyla and Humir t 3. Ajan ? 4. Berbera ? What is the chief port, and by whom visited? 
State of society 7 Government ? Religion 7 



ZANGUEBAR. 

1. Zanguebar c<msists of several distinct states^ of which, but little is known. 

2. The ports are chiefly in possession of native princes, or the savage Galla, a 
warlike tribe who have ravaged the whole country. 

3. The commerce of this region is carried on chiefly by'the Arabs of Muscat 
in vessels called dowa. The chief articles of trade are gold, ivory, ostrich fea- 
thers, sugar, cocoa-nut, senna, and aloes. 

Que$thng.--*l. Of what does Zangnabar consist ? 3. In whose possession ate the gms f 
Sl By whom is the commerce af this region chiefly carried on ? What are the chief artlcler- 
of trade ? What is the state of society f Government 7 Religion t 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 



Quiloa— on the coast in the S. part 
Mombaza— next N. of Quiloa. 



Melinda— "| 

jS^f^ l<» **^d near the coast, next N. 
gj.j^^j j E. of Mombaza tn order. 

Magadoxa— J 



MOZAMBIQUE. 
1. Mozambique, eztendmg along the coast about 1^ miles, and some dia- 



: muKmswin' taso^nxnt. ^ I8S 

taBce into theMetWi Is daimedby the Portuguese, ^t their authority over the 
couQiry ^ little more thaa nomiaal. 

2. Tho chief ports are M»zambiqu€f Qm^m^me, SofalOf and Lahambane^ 
held by the Portuguese, who have erected small ibrts to prd;ect their tmde with 
die natives for gold, ivory, and slavea 

MozAHBiquE is the capital of the Portuguese eettlement, and the residence of 
the Governor General, 

Quegti€n8.^h What is^aid-of Mo9Bftmbi<}iie ? 2. What are ^ chief porta f State of so- 
ciety f GoTemment? Religion? Thecai^tid? 

dlTI^S AND TOWNS. 
Mo2Aariiiau»— the capital. if etet-next N. W. of Sena. 

Quilimane*-next S. W. of Mozambique. Sofala$~next S. W. of ^ilimane. 

Sena— next W. of Quihoiane. unhamhiuie$*nexLS. of Sofiila. 



MONOMOTAPA. 

1. Monomotapa is said to have he^il at one iioA a powerful empire, which is 
now destroyed. 

2. It is chief y occupied by the Maravis, a plundering, warlike tribe, whose 
chief resides at ZtmboQ, the capital The chief towns are Tete in the north, 
and Manica in the south. 

i2iie«tion«.— 1. What is said of Monomotapa f 2. By whom is injccupied T What are the 
chief townt. 



CAZEMKB. 

1. Cazembe, in the southern interior of A^ica, is said to be a fertile and popu- 
lous country. 

2. It yields iron, copper, and gold, and carries on considerable trade in ivory 
and slavea The country, capital, and chief or sovereign, have the same name. 

Qve8Hon8,^\, What is said of Cazembe ? 2. What does it yield ? 

CAFFRARIA. 

1. Calfraria is inhabited by the Cafircs, a fine, vigorous, athletic race, with, a 
complexion varying from a copper hue to a deep black. 

2. They are divided into several tribes, and their chief employment is war, 
hunting, and tending their large herds of cattle. Some tribes cultivate millet, 
beans, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, maize, and tobacca 

3. The Oaffires acknowledge the e j:istence of a Supreme Being, but have no 
form of worship. 

Por^ iVa^oi is the chief town. 

Questioruh — 1. By whom is Caffraria inhabited? 2. How are they divided, and what is 
their chief employment ? 3. What do they acknowledge f What ia the chief town ? 



CAPE COLONY. 

1. Cape Colony occupies the most southern part of Africa. It was settled by 
the Dutch in 1650, but in 1815 it was ceded to the British, who still retain it 

2. The lands of the colony are <^efly occupied as grazing ferms by the Dutch, 
who raise' large herds of cattle. 

3. The soil along the coast is fertile, but during a greater part of the year 
much of the interi(xr is destitute of vegetation. The chief productions are wheat, 
barley, and wine. 

Cape Town, the capital, and largest European settlement in Africa, is the best 
olace of refireshment for ships between Europe and the East Indies. 

Quetftoiw^^L What does Cape Colony occupy ? When and by whom was it settled ? 2» 
By whom are die lands occupied ? 3. What is said of the soil ? What is the state of society f 
Govsrmaeot^ Religion f Capital? 

CITI£S AND TOWNS. 
CAPt Town— the capitaL {ZweltewJam— > pa-,w»ra of Cam Tmwa 

Conttantine-next STE. of Oape Town. Graaf Reynet- i ^^iHSL ^ 

iGraham'sTown- > m order. 

•ke-le-BMh'-Bsy. . ftay'-iay. Ifo-fUi'-lak. | ia'aa''baa'. 
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BOSHUANAgI, HOTTEEfTOTS, AND CIMBEM9. 

1. The Bo^aanas belong to the s&me race bm the CafiVe& They arc both a 
pastoral and agricultural people, and live^ in large towns for better protection 
against hostile neighbors. ^t^r€6cAane in the interior, /Atoroo^a in the noitb, 
Mashow'ia. the west, and Lattakdb in the southwest, are the principal towns. 

2. The Hottentots are a quiet, ioofiensive, ignorant, filthy, and degraded raci? 
of beings. Some of them have been much improved bv the labors of Christian 
missionaries, having been instructed in agriculture and some of the most simple 
arts. Griqua Town is in the northeast part 

• 8. Cimbebas has a desert and dreary coast^ but the interior is well adapted to 
grazing. The inhabitants seem to be a mild and inoffensive race, and possess 
uurge herds of cattle. 

Q^M$ionB. — 1. To what race do the Boshuanas belong ? What is their oceupation, and 
. where do they live t 2. What is said of the Hottentots I a Cimbebas \ The inhabitants 7 

LOWER GUINHA. 

1. Lower Guinea is divided into numerous small states. Thfe most important 
arc Benguela, Angola, Congo, and Loango. 

2. The Portuguese claim possession of the greater part of the coast, and carry 
on the slave trade to some extent firom the principal ports. 

3. Lower Guinea has every variety of suriaoe, and along the coast a hot, un- 
healtiiy climtfte. The soil is fertile, and yields the richest tropical productions. 

St. Felipe de BfiNouELAtis the capital of the country of Benguela, and is 
chiefly inhabited by free negroes and slaves. 

St. Paul be Loando is £e capital and chief settlement of Angola. 

St. Salvador, the capital of Congo, has several Catholic churches and many 
Portuguese inhabitants. 

LoANQo is the capital of Loango, and was formerly one of the principal slave- 
marts on the coast of Georgia. 

Co^endolsoutheast, and illa^m5a$northwest of Loango, yere formerly noted 
slave marts. 

Qlutttiaiu,-~\, How is Lower Guinea divided t % By whom is the greater part claimed t 
3. ^Vfaat is said of the surface and climate ? The soil ? What is the state of society in 
Lower Guinea? Whpt is the goveramem of the several states If Religion? What is said of 
St. Felipe de Benguela ? St. Paul de Loando ? St. Salvador I Loango ? Cabenda and 
Mayumbaf 

UPPER GUINEA. 

1. Upper Guinea is divided into a number of kingdoms. The most powerful 
are Benin, Dahomey,|and Ashantee. 

2. Benin is but little known. The natives carry on an active trade in slaves, 
ivory, salt, and palm-oil. Some parCs of the country are fertile, but low, flat, 
swampy, and very unhealthy to Europeans. > 

3. Benin is the capital on an estuary of the Niger. The houses are constructed 
of clay, and are neatly thatched with reeds, straw, or leaves. JE76oe,l south of 
Benin, is a great slave market 

4. Dahomey consists of an immense plain, rising gradually from the sea to the 
Kong Mountains. 

6. The country is well watered, and the surface is covered with luxuriant ve- 
getaticHi. Oranges, limes, pine-apples, yams, and other tropical fruits, grow wild ; 
and maize, millet, potatoes, indigo, cotton, sugar, tobacco, and spices, are success- 
/iilly cultivated. 

6. Some parts of the country are covered with dense forests, the retreat of 
lions, leopaids, hyenas, elephants, and huge serpents. Deer and domestic ani- 
mals are plentifiil. 

7. The people are warlike and ferocious, and the horrid custom of sacrificing 
human beings at the decease of the king, under the delusion that they will follow 
and wait upon him in the other world, prevails to a great extent in both Dahomey 
and Ashantee. ' 

8. Abomet is the capital, and contains about 20,000 inhabitants. 

* kar-re-chain. f ben.gay'-lah. t kah-bea'-da. | mah-yum'-bah.' I dah'-lio-may. te'-OOw 
I 



9. Ashantee is an exteneiive and powerful kingdom, lying &loi^ the GM Coast 
of Guinea. Some parts of the coast are sandy, but the greater part of the country 
is extremely fertile. 

10. Near the sea grows the largest tree of the forest, the mighty Baobab, with 
marks of several thousand years of age. 

11. The sugar-cane grows wild. Maize, tobacco, dhourra, millet, yams, rice, 
mranges, fiffs, and all the tropical fruits, are produced in abundance. The country 
produces aloes, balsams, and a great variety of gums and aromatic plants. Gold 
18 more abundant in Ashantee Sian any other part of Africa. 

12. The character, manners, tmd customs of the people, are similar to those of 
Dahomey. 

12» The rivers swarm with hippopotami and alligators, and elephants, lions, 
tigers, leopards, and a great variety^ of other animals, abound. 
' 14. CooMASsiE is the capital. The streets are wide, regular, and clean, and 
the heuses are mostly built of reeds. 

Elmina, the most southerir town on the coast, is occupied bjr the Dutch, C(W€ 
Coast Castle next east on the coast, by the British, and Ch/nstiansborg still mr- 
ther east, by the Danes. Each c^ these places is fortified, and has a small garrison. 

Que«fton«.— How is Upper Guinea divided? 2. What is said of Benin? 3. What is tos' 
capital ? 4. Of what does Dahomey consist ? 5. What is said of the country ? The produo* 
tioAs? 6. With what are some parts of the country covered ? 7. What is the character of 
the people ? a What is the capital of Dahomey ? 9. What is said of Ashantee ? 10. What 
noted tree grows there ? 11. What are the productions ? 12. What is the character of the 
people ? 13. With what do the rivers swarm, and what animals abound ? 14 What is the 
capital of Ashantee ? What is the state of society in Upper Guinea ? What is the govern- 
ment of the several kingdoms ? The religion ? 



LIBERIA. 

1. The Republic of Liberia was formerly a colony, founded in 1821 by the 
American Colonization Society, and peopled by free blacks and emancipated 

, slaves from the United States, and by Africans recaptured from slave vessels. 

2. It embraces a number of flourishing towns and villages, in which are estab- 
\ished schools and churches, and the inhabitants are industrious and advancing in 
agriculture and trade. 

3. The soil is fruitful, and produces rice, cotton, coffee, sugar, indigo, bananas, 
and yams. Camwood, palm-oil, ivory, hides, wax, and pepper, are important ar* 
tides of trade. 

Monrovia is the capital. Bassa Cove, Greenville, and Harper, next south- 
east of Monrovia in order, are among the chief settlements. *- 

Qiie8tion$.—\, What is said of Liberia ? 2. What does it embrace ? 3. What is said o* 
the soil ? What are the important articles of trade ? What is the capital ? 



SIERRA LEONE. 

1. Sierra Leone is a colony of free negroes, established by British philanthr^v 
pists in 1787, for the purpose of introducing the Christian religion and civiliza- 
tion into Africa. 

2. The population is composed chiefly of liberated slaves, taken from captured 
slave-ships. The climate is extremely unhealthy, and but few whites reside in 
the colony. 

Freetown is the capital. 

QueAttofM.— 1. What is said of Sierra Leone ? % Who con^pose the population ? What 
is said of the climate f What is the capital ? 

SENEGAMBIA. 

1. Senegambia extends from the Great Desert to Liberia and Guinea, and is 
inhabited chiefly hy the Jaloff, Foolah, and Mandingo tribes, who live in towns, 
and have some acquaintance with the arts and manu&ctures. 

2. Alcmg the coast the surface is low amd level, and the streams scarcely flow, 
spreading out into unaealthy lakes and marshes. Farther inland the sui'&ce is 
more uneven. 
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3. The c.imate is intensely hoVand the forMrtrees, along uie banbi of tiie 
river and tlie interior, produce the moet valaable mma, 

4. The productions are varied and abundant Some of the most important are 
ootton, indififo, coffee, cassia, maize, millet, olives, and hemp. On the banks of 
the Senegal grows the gigantic Baobab, 30 feet in diameter. Among the wild 
animals are tl^ elephant, lion, hippopotamus, buffiJo, tiger, deer, and a great va- 
riety of birds and reptiles. 

5. The English, French, and Portuguese, have settlements along the coast to 
trade with the natives for slaves, ivory, gum-arabic, and gold dust - 

TiMBoo is the capital oi Foota Jallon, the largest of the Foolah States. 

Question$,'—l, What is the extent of Senegambia, and by what tribes is it chiefly hihabited 
SL What is said of the surface ? 3. The climate and forest trees 7 ^. The prodactioiis t 
Animals ? 5. What nations have settlements along the coast f What is the state of society ? 
Government I Religion! The capital? 



SAHARA. OR GREAT DESERT. ♦ 

1. Sahara, or the Great Desert, 3000 miles long and 1000 broad, extending 
nearly across the northern part of Africa, consists chiefly of vast sandy plams, 
swept by hot winds and parched by a burning sun. 

2. A few green and fekile spots, called oases, are scattered over this immense 
expanse^ and serve as resting places for caravans. 

3. Fezzan is the largest of the oases, and is tributary to Tripoli It is chiefly 
important as the centre of the caravan trade. Moorzook is the capitaL Tibe&ty 
S. E., Bilma S.. Agdaa S. W., and ToocU W. of Fezzan. are the next most im- 
portant oases. 

4. Wandermg tribes of robbers ofl«n attack caravans of merchants crossing 
the desert, and travellers sometimes perish with their camels for want of water, 
or proyisions. 

QtiesttoM.— What is said of Sahara, or the Great Desert? % Oases? a Fezzan? ^ 
Wandering tribes of robbers? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 



MooRzoox--the capital of Fezzan. 
Ghraat— next S. W. of Moorzook. 



Agdas— next W. of Bilma. 
Agably— next W. of Moorzook. 



Sokna— next N. of MooTzook. Benpwm— ) order. 



Aboo— next S. £. of Moorzook. 
ttimar- next S. of Moorzook, 



Aroant-next S. E. of Taudeny. 
Walet— next S. W. of Aroan, 



SOODAN. 

numerous stnall kmgdomfl, till re- 



L Soodan comprises Several powerful, and 
eently but little known to the civilized world. 

2. A majoritv of the population are negroes, the most civilized in Africa ; but 
the ruling people are Moors, who migrated from Barbary many centuries ago, 
conquered the negroes, and forced upon them the Mc^mmedan religion, which 
most of them still retain. 

3. Soodan contains many large cities* Agriculture is rudely pract/3ed, tlie 
hihabitants have some knowledge of the a|ts, and in some parts cf the country 
display great skill in the manunicture of cotton goods. 

4. The climate is hot and unhealthy to strangers. . The boH. is aaia.to be well- 
watered and fertile, and the surface so varied in elevation, ihst the products of 
both the torrid and temperate zones ripen in diflerent parts of the nnuntry. Rice, 
wheat, cotton, and indigo, are said to be raised in abundance. 

5. The inhabitants carry on an active trade with the nortbem uart of Africa, 
in gums, gold, ivory, ostrich feathers^ and slaves. 

QueMtion».-^h What does Soodan comprise f 2. What is vaid of the iohakitantsY 3 
What does Soodan oontain? What is said of agrieultore and Ute arts? 4. The climate 
Soil and eariace ? Productions ? 5. Trade ? What is the stati jf (jcciety in Soodan ! What 
is the government in the several kingdoms f Religion ? 

Aa'-i«-la. tou'^e-nee. tah-roo-an'. 
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OITliBB AJTD TOWNS, 



) the capital of Kaarta, the most 
KbhmcO'- > western kingdom m Soodan, 



! Zari2*^ \ °®^^ ®' °^ Kashna in order 

^ . E¥Kot-the capital of Yarifatt, (44 N.) 

Sego— the capitalj^f Bambarra, (29 M.;^ Boossa— i on the W. & £. bank of the Nig^r* 



^the capital of E 
•- > western kingi 
y <a8E.29W.) 
le capitaW^f Bambar 
} on the Niger, nc 
J order. 
TiMBUCToo- I ^" <»?**•! of Timboetoo» (29i01d Bornoo— next N. W. of Kooka. ' 
SACCAToo^the ca^tS'^^ Housaa. (30 M.) . MofaT"^ \ ^^'^r ^' <»^ Kooka in order. 



Siila— } on the Niger, next £. of Sego in 
Jennfr— J order. 



Kaahnar-next £• of Saceatoa 



Youri— I next N. of Eyeo in order. 
EooKAt-the capital of Bornoo, (31 M. & S.) 



BERGOO, DARPOOR, KORDOFAN, AND ETHIOPIA. 

1. Bergoo is vei^ littie known, but is said to be an extensive and popolous 
kingdom. Wara is the eapital. 

2. Darfi>or is a dry and sandy country, but the trq[>ical rains fertilize the soil. 
Which produces wheat and millet. Camels, horses, Rattle, and goats, are the 
principal animala Caravans, passing between Darfoor and Egypt, trade in slaves, 
ivory, ostrich feathers^ and other articles. CobbS is the capital. 

3. Kordofan is a country similar to Darfoor. Al Obdd is the capital. 

4. Ethiopia is an undefined, unknown^ and unexplored region* 

Qu€«ff(m«.— 1. What is said of Bergoo ? What is the capital ? 2. What is said of Dar- 
foor ? Animals f Trade t What is the capital ? 3. What is said of Kordofan ? 4. Ethiopia « 



AFRICAN ISLANDS, 

1. MadaoasoaK) oDe of the largest islands in the worl^ is travei^ped by a chain 
df kfty mountains, below which is a fine country of bills, valleys, and fertile 
plains. Rice is the most important agricultural production. 

It is divided into numerous states, manjr of which have united under the go- 
vernment Radama, the late prince, received Christian missionaries, and endea- 
vored to civilise his subjects by introducing among them the arts and sciences ; 
but the jpresent sovereign is hostile to all Christians and their institutions. 

The uihabitants along the coast are Malays and Arabs, wbo are partly civi- 
lized ; the interior is inhabited by savages. 

Tananabitoo is the capital. Bembatook N. W., TanuUave E., and Manan- 
zariB. E. of Tananarivoo, are the pruicipal towns. 

2. Hl^AimiTiVB, or the Islb of France, formerly belcmffed to the French, but 
was captared in 1810 by the British, who still retain it Its productions are of 
a superior quality. Port Louis is the chief town. 

3. Bourbon Island belongs to the French. It is noted for its sugar and codee, 
and for a voteaoo Wbich is constantly burning, and serves at night as a light- 
house to mariners. St. Denis is the chief town. 

. 4. SppoTRA is chiefly noted for the superior quality of its aloes. 
. 5.. Sk Hrubna, 28 .miles in circumference, and presenting to the sea on every 
side perpendicular walls of rock, f^om 600 to 1200 feet bigh, is noted for having 
been the residence 'pf Napoleon Bonaparte from the time .^his exile in 1815, tin 
bi^ death in 1821. 

hofngwoodi the residence of Napoleon, stands on the plateau in jthe middle of 
>n extensive park; and the room, in which the conqueror of Austerlitz breathed 
Ais last was recently occupied as a cart-house and stable. 

Jamkstown, the port and residence of the authorities, is the only town. The 
inhabitants chiefly reside on the higher and cooler parts of the island. St Helena 
t)elong8 to Great Britain. 

6. The Cape Verb Islands belong to Portugal The climate is hot and un- 
healthy, the soil mostly dry and arid, and in 1831 a long continued drought proved 
fatal to many of the inhabitants. 

The chief production is cotton. Salt is formed in large quantities by natural 
evaporation. 

7. The Canary IsLA2a>R belong to Spain, and are noted for thehr flruits, wines, 
and Canary birds. They contain numerous mountains, of which the most cele« 
ImitedpeiitkisTenerifle, 12,000 feet high. ,. . . i 

• zah-re^ysh. , M'-yo. tkeekik. 
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6. The MApxiRA Islands belong* to Portugal. Madeira is a beantifbl, healthy, 
and fertile island, and has lon£^ been celebrated for its excellent wines. It con- 
sists of a lofly mountain with numerous isolated peaks, whose summits are 
crowned with heath and pines, and whose slopes on all sides are covered with the 
richest verdure, and the most beautiful vine;^ards. 

Every part not encumbered with rocks is extremely fertile. The hills are 
covered with luxuriant vegetation, and the most delicate flowers grow on their 
summits, which are constantly moistened with dew from the clouds overhanging 
the island. The finest trees and shrubs are every where abundant, and trc^ical 
plai.ts, which have strayed from the gardens of distant climes, here find a soil 
congenial as their own. 

9. The AzoRBs, or Wjsstbrn Islands, also belong to Portugal, and arc a con- 
venient resort for vessels, navigating the Atlantic. They have a fine climate, 
and fertile soil, which produces luxuriant crops of grain, pulse, and grapes ; the 
finest oranges, lemons, and fiiiits of various kinds, are produced in abundance. 

The oppressive exactions and tyranny of the proprietors of the soil discourage 
agriculture and improvement, and industry is almost , unknown. The influence 
of vicious laws, the mildness of the climate, aixi the productiveness of the soil, 
encourage ignorance and ind<dence. 

Questi(m9.—h What is Baid of Madagascar? How is it divided t What is said of the late 
prince! The present sovereign I The inhabitants! What is the capital ! 2. What is said 
of Mauritius ! Its productions ! What is its chief town ! 3. To whom does Bourbon Islana 
belong ! For what is it noted ! What is its chief town ! 4. For what is Socotra noted! 5. 
For what is St. Helena noted ! What is said of Longwood ! Jamestown ! 6. To whom do 
the Cape Verd Islands belong ! What is said of the climate and soil ! Productions ! 7. To 
whom do the Canary Islands belong, and for what noted ! What do they contain! 8. To 
whom do the Madeira Islands belong ! What is said of Madeira ! Of what does it consist ! 
9. What is said of the Azores ! Chmate and soil ! Agriculture and improvement! 

ISLANDS OP OCEANICA. 

1. Australia, fbrmerly called New Holland, is the largest island in the world, 
and is claimed by Great Britain. 

It lies on the opposite side of the world from the Uiiited States, and has day 
when we have night, and summer when we have winter. 

The inhabitants are Oriental negroes, few in number, of a dwarfish size, ill- 
shaped, and among the most degraded of the human race. 

The first European settleis were convicts, transported fit>m England to Botany 
Bay in 1788. Many thousand criminals have smce been added, and within a few 
years voluntary emigrants have increased the white population to neariy 100,000, 
who have formed settlements al<mg the coast 

The greater part of the whites are settled near Sidney in New Soath Wales, 
which comprises the southeastern part of the island ; a few thousand in South 
Australia, ^hich comprises a portion of the southern part of the island ; and a 
smaller number in West Australia, which comprises the southwestern part of the 
island, called Swan River Cdony. 

The soil of the unexplored parts of the island, except some small fertile dis- 
tricts, is, to a great extent, unfit for cultivation ; but it is well adapted to the pas- 
turage of sheep, which yield wool of a verv fine quality, the staf)le production, 
and a source of gpreat wealth. Among the animals are the kangaroo, emeu, 
duck-bill, and the black swan, which are found only in Australia. 

Sidney, the capital and largest town, has one of the finest harbors in the world. 
Paramatta, Windaor, and Brisbane, nearly N. of Sidney in order, and Mel' 
houme and Portland Bajf, S. W. of Sidney in order, are the principal towns in 
Vew South Wales. Albany, on the south coast, Australind W. of it* and Free- 
mantle and Perth N. of it m order, are the chief towns in West Australia. 

2. Van Diembn's Land is a lar^e island, diversified with hills and dales, with 
a temperate climate, good soil, and fine harbors. It yields wheat, oats, barley, 
potatoes, and especially fine wool in abundance. 

The population is nearly 75,000, of whom about one-fburth are convicts, an«. 
lhree-fi)urths voluntary emigrants firom Great Britain. 
HoBART Town, the capital, is beauttfiilly situated on a fine harbor at ihB fboi 
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of Table Moantain, which rises oa the west side of the town to the height of 
nearly 4000 feet Launeeiton is in the N. part of the iedand. 

S. Papita, or New Guinea, has never been explored in the interior, and even 
its coastrline, in many parts, is unknown. The natives are Papuans, or Oriental 
negroes. 

The whole island, as far as explored, is covered with palm trees, and others of 
a larger growth, and is the favorite abode of those ^autiful birds called Birds of 
Paradise. 

4. Borneo is the largest island in the world, except Australia. It is watered 
and fertilized by numerous streams f^m the mountams in the interior, and is re- 
markable for its rich mines of gold and diamonds, and for the orang-outang, an 
ape stnmgly resembling man. 

The interior is inhabited by various nidependent tribei^ but the Dutch exercise 
authority over cmeothird of the coasts and carry on an active commerce, exporting 
3ld, rice, pepper, cinnamon, coffee, camphor, and other products. Borneo in the 
. W., Sambas in the W., and Benjarmasam in the S. E., are the chief towns. 

5. Sumatra is the largest island of Jji^alaysia except Borneo, and the products 
of its soil and qiines are of great Value. 

It is noted Ar its pepper and camphor, which are obtained in large quantities, 
and extensively exported ; its productk>ns are rice, cinnamon, sago, cofifee, and 
various kinds of fruit 

Sumatra was once noted far its g(Ad, and a considerable quantity is still ex- 
ported ; it also contains rich mines Sf copper ore, which are but little worked. 

The Dutch have possessions on the southwest coast, but a greater part of the 
island is independent, and is divided into several petty native kingdoms. Some 
of the interior tribes are cannibals. Acheen in the N. W., Padang on the W^ 
coast, BencQolen on the S. W. coast, and Paletrtbang in the S. K, are among 
the chief town& 

6. Java is the most cultivated and populous of the Asiatic Islands, and is prin- 
cipally under tiie control of the Dutch. It is the centre of their trade, as well as 
the most valuable of their possessions in the East 

The soil is exceedingly fertile, and produces rice, cofibe, pepper, sugar, spices, 
cotton, indigo, and tropical fruits in abundance. 

The Javenese are well acquainted with some of the arts, and display consider- 
able skill in agriculture. Their religion is a mixture of Mohammedanism and 
Boodhism. 

Batavia, on the N. W. coast of the island, is the capital and seat of government 
of tlie Dutch piossessions m the East Indies, and the first commercial city in Ocean- 
ica. Its streets, like those of the cities of Holland, are lined with trees^ and tra- 
versed by canals. Djof^karta*9Xkd Soorakarta are S. E. of Batavia in order. 

7. Celebrs is sin&rularly irregular in sha^, indented by three lar^e bays, se- 
parated bv four peninsulas. It is divided into a number of small independent 
states, and the southern part is inhabited b^ the most energetic and commercial 

Eople in the Archipela&tx They trade with the Chinese and Dutch ; the ktter 
ve some possessions aUmg the coast 

'8. The Philippine Islands comprise Luascm, Mindanao, Palawan, and numer- 
ous smaller islands, and are rich in rice, sugar, co&e, tobacco, indigo, and other 
valuable tropical j^roducts. They belong to Spain. 

The population is extremely various, and consists of a number of distinct tribes. 

Manilla, a la^ and well-built city, is the capital of Luzon and all the Spa- 
nish possessions in the Philiopine Islaiids. It has an extensive commerce, and 
its harb(»r is sometimes thru .^guA vdth European, American, and Chinese vessela 
MmdanaOf on Mindanao Island. 

9. The Moluccas, or Spice Islands, are noted for producing those rare spices, 
the clove and nutmeg, to which the soil is peculiarly adapted. 

10. New Zealand consists of two fine islands, traversed by lofly mountains, 
and claimed by Great Britain. They have a ridi soil, which produces Indian 
com, yams, potatoes, and ii species of strong flax. 

The natives belong to the Malay race, and are tall, W^114brmed, intelligent 
•nd warlike savages. Many of them have been taught to read and write ondet 

•jok7«rks»'-«^-. 
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the iitftruotiixis of ftiti«h muNnoBanes^'and i»e adrancixiir in <»Til!2atioii. in 
1640 a British colony was planted here, consisting of nearly 1000 peareons. 

Ai7CKLija> is the capital, and has a spacious harly)r« New Plymouth and Wd 
lingtan are S. of Auckland in order. 

11. The Feiemdlt Islands comprise the Navigators, Hapai, Tonga, and Fo- 
fee Islands, encircled by dangerous coral reefs. The soil is exceedingly rich, 
producing, with very little care, the banana, bread-fiuit, and yam. 

In thePejee Islands, the inhabitants are savage and ferocious; in the Tonga 
and Hapai Isladda, missionaries have established schools, in which are instructed 
more than 2000 children, and many of the natives have embraced Christianity. 

12. The Saiidwigh UiLAiiDe are the most important and interesting ^roup in 
Polynesia. Hawaii, formerly called Owhy'hee, is the largest island, and has an 
area nearly equal to the State of Connecticut It is notS fox the ]ofty sunlmit 
of Mouna Roa, 16,000 feet high, and for Kirattea,*the grealxst and most terrifio 
volcano on the ^lobe. 

In 1819, the inhabitants of thes^ islands renounced their idok and embraced 
Christianity. American missionaries have translated the Bible and other books 
into the language of the natives, established churches and schoole in all the pri^ 
cipal islands, and taught the people to read and write. 

Honolulu, on the Island of Oahu, is the capital an4 re^de^e of the king of 
the Sandwich Islands. It contains about 7000 inhabitants, has a good harbor, and 
American and European ships are always in its ports. 

Many of the Sandwich Islanders dress in the European &shion; books and 
newspapers are printed in the native language at Honolulu, and vessels built 
there, and mannecl by natives, traverse the. Pacific to the northwest coast of 
America and to Canton. 

18. The SociBTv ANP Georgian Islands are remarkable for being the first ia 
Polynesia whose inhabitants embraced Christianity. 

Otabeite, or Tahiti,ttbe largest island, and " the brifirhtest gem of the Pacific,** 
ris^ into, mountains in the interior, and the entire suilace, maa the water's edge 
to the highest summits, is clothed with perennial verdure, unparalleled for ita lux- 
uriant and picturesque appearance. 

The Society Islanders are indolent, liffht-hearted, merry, and fond of social en* 
joyment. They can generally read and write, and in one of the islands there ia 
a press which has been actively engaged for many years in supplying them with 
bqoks in their own language. 

PAPEiTUisthe seat of government and principal port oif Otabeite. 

14. The islands of Polynesia lie mostly between the tropics, and the climate* 
tempered by a succession of light'^ea and land breezes, is uniform and delightfiiL 
The.most useful productions ofthese islands are the Bread-fruit-tree, which yields 
an abundance of food without the labour of man, cocoa-nuts, yams, bananas, 'sweet 
potatoes, and &e tare, and other nutritious roots. Oranges, limea, citrons, pine* 
apples, guavasy and figs^ alea abound. . 

Questiotif — 1. \Vb9t is said of Aostralia? The natrvet? Who were die &«t Europem 
settlers in Australia? What is the number of the white populatido f Where aie the greater 
pert of the whites settled ? What is said of - the eoii ? Animals t Sfclney t f2. What is said 
of Van Dieroen's Land-? . Whafcdoes it yield ? What is the population 9 What is said of 
Hobart Town? 3. What is said of Papua, or New Guinea? 4. Borneo? By whom is the 
interior inhabited ? What are the chief towns ? 

6. What ie said of Sixttiau-a? For what is it .notedf What am its other products f For 
what was Sumatra once noted ? Where are the Dutch poseessioDs? 6. What is said of Java t 
The soil? The Javanese? Batavia? 7. What ie said of Celebes f How is it divided? 8. 
What do the Philippine la comprise ? What is said of the population ? Manilla f 9. For 
what are the Moluccas* or Spice I& noted ? 10. Of what does New Zealand consist? What 
ie said of the soil and productions f The natives? Auckland? 11. What do ihe Friendl3^ 
Is. comprise ? What is said of the soil ? The ifibabttants in the Fc^ Is. ? The miasboa- 
riee in Tonga end Hapai la? 12. What is said of the Sandwich !&? Hawaii? What 
change took place in these islands in 1819? What is said of Hondulu ? 13. For what are 
the Society and Georgian la remarkhblef What is mid of Ocaheitef TiieSooSet> Jllanders 
P^;>eta ? 14. Where do the iaisiids of Pdyneiia lie t What are their usefiil producttonsl 

^ eid-xa^way'-ah. f ttdl-kee-tSk ' ' t pah-pay-e4-t» 
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PART THIRD. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 



1. Geogbapht, in its general acceptation^ is a description of Hn^ forxv 
•nd division of the svrfaoe of the earth. 

2. Physical Qeogrv^Hny embraces a deseription of th^ earth's sur&ee; 
of the atmosphera by which it is surrounded; of the waters formiiig ita 
eceans, seas, lakes, and risers ; and of those law« which regulate the dvi- 
tnbtttion of its organic beings^ In short, it investigates ih^ relations 
which sub»si between the various phenomena of physicid science* 

8. The earth which we inhabit forms but a small porldon of t^e universe. 
Tet it is a world complete in itself — ^a grand theatre, in which a great 
variety of operations are carried On ; all mov^g with the most admirable 
harmony and preciision— 4he result of one grand and ccm^rehensive 
design. 

4. To note all the motions, visible objects, and phenomena on its surface, 
in the sea, and in the air ; to arrange them in their several orders; to in* 
dioate their (diaraoters ; to mark thdir differences ; and, fikially, to blend 
them all in one grand harmony^ constitute a complete and accurate study 
of this department of {^ysieal seience. 

5. The earth is a slightly irregular spheroil, with a mean diameter of 
7912 miles, and a suj^ei^oial area of 1484 million squnre miles, enveloped 
in an atmosphere about 45 miles in height. It revolves around tiie sun at 
a mean distance of 95 million of miles from ite sun's oentre,' in a civil 
year of 365 days, 5 hours; 48 minutes, 49.7 seconds. It also rotates in 
24 hours about an axis iuelined at an angle of 23^ 27' 34'\69 to the piano 
^ the ecliptic* 



6. Composition of the Globe.-^-The earth, in its organic and 
inorganic nature, seems to consist of almost an mfinite yarjety of elements ^ 
but chemical analysis has determined that the whole number of simple or 
individual substances which compose all that variety of i^ocks, metals, and 
earths, found upon and under its surface, as weU as all the trees and 
▼egetaUes that grow upon it, and all the men and animals which inhabit 
it — ^including all kinds of fish and shells that live in the sea — together 
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with tli« waters of the earth, anil the atmoi^here by whieh H fa BurronDded^ 
amoimt to only aboit 54, viz : 




TalEe fVom the earth iti oxyvftn,. nitrofttB, and hydrogen, and It It dapri^ed of Iti atmoaphers, 
all it! water, and a portion of ita aojida. Tha abaenea of carbon wonld divaat it antiraly of its 
▼aratatioa, and ita immanae daposita of ooal. Oaoloaista have datennined that the componnda 
of lima form ona-fonrth of tha aolid cruat of the globe. Silez, Alumina and Potaah (the chief 
alementa of granite and aehistois alate) ec»atit«te whole raoontaia ayatema, deserta of aand* 
■anda <tf the lea, irameaae deposita of day, ate. 

Thia ia a atriking illastration of the wiadoin and power of the Creator ; for who, heaide Himt 
^^ who brought all thinga out of nothing,'* could have made aueh an endleaa Tariety of forma^ 
eolora, and modea of exiataaice, out of auch aimple meana. 

8. Probable Origin of the Globe. — ^The seieiiee of ehemistrf 
has clearly revealed that the almost endless variety of visible eompooncb 
sre composed of bnt few elements. Philosophers conceive that the wisdom 
and power <^ the Creator <vf all ihincs are no less stritingly exemplified 
in the fact, that the laws which preside over these formations are oompara* 
tiveiy few ; that a certain unerring law mav resolve the matter constitating 
a homogeneoos, formless substaooe or body into spheroidal masses, under 
very different circumstances and in very different conditions<^the same 
whether in organic or inorganic nature, from the small spherdid (the egg) 
in the ovary of an insect or bird, up to the golden and glorious orb we 
inhabit, marvellous, if real — a spider's egg, and a planet in the heavens^ 
called out of the same original condition, and in the process of their de- 
velopment subject to the same law. 

9. Most modem ash^nomers agree in conridering the assomblage of stars, 
planets, and satellites, that form oar solar system, as having been at first 
generally disseminated, or confounded in one celestial body ; an obscure^ 
gaseous, fomriess mass, spr^^ uniformly throughout i^ace* This is the 
chaotic, the inorganic state, corresponding widi the period of which the 
Scr^^area declare, that ^^ In the beginnii^ God created the heavens an4 
the earth y nsod the earth was without form and vpid." 

10. Eventually the process of developitient be^ns ; as Herschell conceives, 
a principle of concentration-*-gravitation — counterbalances the unlimited 
expansion of the gaseous matter, brings the molecules nearer together, 
and groups them in a spheroidal mass. This approximation allows the 
mcdeoules, difierent in their nature, to act upon each other according to 
their chemical affinities. The result of this process is the evolution of 
light and heat. Soon vague or nebulous bodies are detached from ihe 
general mass under the form of luminous spheroids; these bodies, then 
resolving themselves into local agglomerations under thef influence of 
gravitation and chemical cottibination, separate from each other in distinct 
spheres. I^aplace imagines this phendtnena to be effected by the succiessive 

eition and agglomeration of the concentric layers of th^ solar atiMK 
tiere% ' • - ..•-.-,- 



11. To jesoribe tite sTicGessiTa ohasagsB ibd si^Aice of qut oariii.baf 
osdergODe^ would sappose aft acouraie koowlodge based .upon bistoricaj 
i«eord; but in tbis tegard w6 are ^titelj wanting. . Tbe brilliant bjpo* 
tb^ses of H^flcbeU and Li^laoe and tbe demonn^tionfl of geologists 
ooBStitate tbe only sonroea from wbicfa tbe generally accepted conclusionsi 
we drawn. 

12. At first, as we bave seen, tbe matter is presented under a single 
form— go^; next, by gradual concentration and pbjsieal combination, in- 
duced, perbaps, by cbange of temperature, it is resolved into tbree distinct 
forms — gaseous, liquid, and solid matter, arranged in tbe order of tbeir 
densities. Tbe globe is now composed of a solid mass, enveloped first by a 
liquid, and secondly by a gaseous, covering— tbe ocean and tbe atmosphere. 

13. At tbe surface only tbe elements are in conti^t — tbe air and the 
water : the winds, rains, oceanic currents, as well as animal and vegetable 
life, may exist ; but tbe former are uniform, languid, and apparently use* 
less ; the latter of a very low order. 

^ 14. Eventually a new difference is added. By tbe effect, perbaps, of tbe 
simple coolmg of tbe globe, or as tbe result of some internal expansive 
force, tbe ^oHd^ tbe earUi, is raised above tbe surfiice of tbe waters — in 
contact no longer with the water alon^ but also with tbe ^ktijuospbere. 
These elements henceforth act and react upon each other. 

15. The lands, the seas, and the atmosphere, absorbing the solar heat 
in an unequal degree,, give birth to that complicated variety of phenomenal 
the winds, storms, oceanic currents, rains> climates, etc. 

The land tit this period comprises only a few Archipelagoes and isolated Islands ; the present 
toassive 'continents are not yet ontlined. 

The most massireof the oldest domains above the sarfitee of the traters, in the regions of the 
present continent of Europe, were Scandinavia and a part of Russia, England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Prance, Germany, Spain, Turkey, with a small portion Of a few rtther Stntes ; each were marked 
by a few islands only. North America, at this time, or a little later, in like manner, presented 
only a few large islands ; the Alleghanies, with the region north-west of the Valley of the Mis- 
aissippi, and a part of Nova Scotia and Newfoandland, were the only then existing Imids of the 
present continent. All the lowland along the Coast of the Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico, and tbe 
Pacific, with the Valley of the Mississippi, and the Rocky Mountains, were still at the bottom 
of the sea. 

16. This is the early age of the globe. From this period henceforth (firom 
the primary to the tertiary formations) specialization — ^progress, charao- 
terize every department of physical nature. The lands became more 
numerous and diversified: the continents are defined; the mountains more 
elevated ; their slopes more regular ; the inland seas and lagoons are filling 
and drying up ; the diluvial torrents, glaciers, and icebergs have done their 
worlc, leaving their impress upon the soil. The aerial and oceanic currents 
are more various and complicated; the climates more diversified; the 
animals and vegetables have greatly increased in number and species, and 
improved in type and character ; till man, the most highly endowed of all, 
is created — made to vindicate his birthright and declare himself lord of 
the whole animal creation. 



17* Oeolpgioal Foarmations. — ^The antagonistieal prindples of 
re and trater, beat and oold, have solijected .tibe emst of the {^be tft 
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inoesssnt cbanges. The atmosphere, the oeeaii and tfie riveni are eon* 
stantly acting upon the wild crust, wearing it down into minute particles. 
These particles are carried down inta the bed of the sea, and are there 
reconsolidated into new strata. An internal igneous process is also forcing 
up, at intervals of time, and also at different localities, masses of crystalline 
rock, which tend to elevate certain portions of the earth's surface, and thus 
oompensate for the levelling agencies ;of the ocean and atmosphere. 

18. Popularly, the term <<rocA;" is applied only to the more compact and 
solid portions of the globe 5 but geologically, it extends to every kind of 
formation — to the loose sands, clays, and gravels. Eighty beds of differ-, 
ent kmds have been found at a depth of 500 yards. These are' divided by 
M. Boue into six great leading classes or formations. 

1st. TJie crystalline schistous formation, comprehending all the granitoid 
rocks. 

2d. The primary stratifications^ or the transition series, including the 
carboniferous formations. 

3d. The secondary formation^ extending from the close of the carbonifer- 
ous to the close of the cretaceous. 

4th. The tertiary formaHon, 

5th. The alluvion^ or modem detritus. 

6th. The volcanic^ igneous rocks, of the tertiary epoch. 

See map of Oeolof ical Stroctore : The dilTerent shades of color represent the diffiBreiit forma- 
tinns. 

It is needless to say that such maps are merely approximations, yet their importance must be 
realized, although the soil, subsoil, or the basis of these are somewhat indifferently portrayed. 
Jf a general idea is inculcated, an important object is accomplished. 

' 19. The crystalline schistous formation (ns the name implies,) consists of 
rocks of a crystalline nature, and are of igneous origin, as granite, trap, 
claystone, &c. This class of rocks forms, in many localities, the great 
depository of metals — ^gold, silver, tin, and copper. They contam no 
organic remains. 

20. Granite may be considered the lowest 
of all rocks, or the basis on which the others 
rest. But while it forms a basis for other 
rooks, it also penetrates the superincumbent 
strata in veins of various magnitude, (See fig. 
1.) and in many places has been so upheaved, 
as to form the summits of the loftiest moun- 
tains. 

21. The primary stratifications^ or transit 
■ i:J tion series, including the carboniferous rocks. 
"'* These formations include a great variety of 

^'«- 1- rock. The lower portion of this group are 

of a slaty structure, resembling some of those of the preceding formation.- 
Above these are beds of a dark brown color, intermixed with fragments 
of quartz, feldspar, and clay-slate. Associated with these are also beds of 
limestone and clay-slate. In these rocks organic remains are found in the 
form of shells, petrified fishes, and marine plants. This constitutes the 
Bilurean system. Next succeeds the old red sand-stone, or Devonian system. 







ll fa eomposed of fvagme&ts of qnarts, iatenrnxod with deeomposed feld^ 
spttf, tiaged <^ a deep t<ed color by the oadde of iron* Next ia or4er k 
the XNurbooiferoaS) or ooal formatito. Tbe> lowest layer ia of moantaia Ikne- 
stoae, oa which rests beds of coal, Tarioasly interstratified with yellowish 
sandnstoae, shale, atid troQfftoae. 

22. The secondary transformaiion ezten'ds from the close of the carboni- 
ferons to the close of the cretaoeoas. This fonnatioa commences with the 
new red sand-stoae, sneoeediag the ooal strata ; it ooataias beds of gypsnm, 
snlphate of lime, magaesiaa limestone, and sometimes deposits of common 
salt. Next is ihe oolite formation* The lower division consists of an 
argillaceous limestone, of a deep blue color ; it contains the remains of 
large reptiles, fishes, and numerous shells. 

The last of this series is the cretaoeons, or chalk formation. 

23. It consists of cbalk and green sand, intermixed with sil|ceons matter ; 
sometimes in the form of large nodules, or flints. All these formations 
oontain organic remains. Hence they are termed palaeozoic. 

24. Tertiary formation. This includes various strata of limestone, marl , 
day, sand, and gravel, and consists of alternations of marine and freshwater 
beds. These beds are divided into old (eocene,) noddle (mioceney) and 
more recent {pliocene,) ^ 

25. Allwmal formationa arje frequently formed by the inundation of 
rivers, and the draining of lakes. Above these is the more recent soil, 
composed of earthy matter, and decomposed portions of plants. 

26. Volcanic rocks. These, in the form of lavas, are ejected fr^m volca* 
noes. They are composed essentially of the same material as the preceding 
rocks ) but assume various forms of structure, according to the pressure 
they have sustained, and the rate at which they cooled and consolidated* 
Thus lavas may be of a black glossy appearance, of a dull earthy structure, 
or porous and vesicular* 

27. Physiognomy of the Earth's Surfkce.— The prominent 
features of the earth's surface, are the broad expanse of the oceanic masses ; 
the continents, or land masses, with their elevations into high mountains, 
table-lands, and plains. 

Tbe delineation of the line of contact between the land and the waters, givee the confignra* 
iion, and bnuods the horizontal dimensions of each ; consequently, a depression of the lands a 
few hundred jet, would essentially modifjr the general aspect of the eiyth's surface; would 
cause a great liurt of North and South America, Europe, Asia, and a portion of Africa to disap- 
peaf beneath tlie surface of flie waters. 

28. Distinctive forms and peculiarities of the oceanic masses. The Pgh 
cific is of an oval shape, is the broadest in its area, and indents its shores 
by large land-locked seas, viz : 

Behring Sea, Sea of Okhotsk, Ste Of Japftn, Ohineie Sea, Yellow Sea, Vermillion Sea, and tfaB 
Gulf of Panama. 

29. The Jttlaniic takes the f0nn of a deep longitudinal valley with nearly 
parallel sides, which exhibit oorresponding projecting and retiring angles— 
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• dispoflition io intedook It is tlie most iadeivtod, ilie laoAi aviioidat^d tf 
ihe seyarat ooeans, penetrating the continento by lai^ge inland aeaa* - 

f te priaeipal branehefl am, tlM Baltie with iti fulfi, th« Oeonaii, K^diUmneBK, Black, mm 
GaribbMO aeaa, the Galfa of Gaiaea aod Mexico. 

80. The Indian Octan is of a triangular fornix ivitli its rertex tamed to- 
wards the North. Its branohes are those of hirge goUs and seas, riz : 

The R«d Sea, Periiaa Galf, and the Bay ot Bengal. 

31. The Ardic and Aniardic OcuLns are the moet isolated, surrounding 
the poles of the earth, and mostly bounded by the astronomieal lines^f the 
Arctic and Antarctic circles. They are closed to navigatien in their higher 
latitudes by eternal frosts. 

32. Analogous features of the Continental Masses.— A 

remarkable peculiarity in the oonfiguration of the continents is Iheir re- 
eemblance of contour — ^a tendency to assume a peninsular form ; and it is 
still more so, that almost all the peninsulas tend towards the south. This 
is the result of some unknown cause, which seems to have acted very 
extensively. 

' The continents of South America and Africa are peninsafas on a gigantic scale, all tending to 
wards the South. The Peninsalae of Alaska, California and Florida, in North America ; Um 
European Peninsulas of Norway, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Greece; and the Asialie 
Peninsulas of India, Indo China, Corea, and Kamschatka, all tend in the same direction. 

Another peculiarity in the structure of the Peninsulas is, that they generally terminate boldly, 
in bluffs, promontories ur mountains. Greenland's southern termination is the elevated bluff or 
Cope Farewell : South America terminates in the hich promontory of Cape Horn ; Africa with 
the Oape of Good Hope ; India with Cape Coraorln, tne last of the Ghauts {. Australia, with Yaa 
Dieman's Land. 

This singular anarogy of stmetnre seems to disclose an arrangement, whieh mnstfaiTe been 
due to a single cause, which Reinhold Foster oonceives to be a great deluge, or cataclysm msh" 
ing from the south-west, dashing violently against the continents, grinding away their sides, till 
its force was spent against their mountain barriers. This hypothesis, however, is regards n* 
aateoable by modern geologists. 

33. Distinctive Characters of the Continents.— The penin- 
sula form of the continents adds greatly to the extent of their coasts ; a 
circumstance of great importance to civilization and commerce. ' 

84. All the shores of Europe are deeply indented by the Atlantic Ocean» 
forming a number of inland seas of great magnitude, giving it a greater 
line of maratime coast, compared with its size, than any other quarter of 
the globe. It has one ipile for every 156 square miles of surface. 

85. The shores of Africa present a different feature : the continent u 
more simple in its form — ^no marked indentations ; the waters of the ooean 
are not permitted to penetrate its interior ; civilization and commerce ure 
confined to its coasts, and the valleys of its more important rivers. It has 
only one mile of coast for 623 miles of surface. 

86. Asia presents only three sides to the ocean. It has extensive penin- 
sulas on its eastern and southern 6oasts. Whole countries push out into 
the ocean, as Arabia, India, and China, yet the greater portion of the con- 
tinent is undivided by the waters of the ocean. It has one mile of ooasi 
to 459 square miles of surface. 

87. North America, like Europe, is much indented* It has one mild of 
coast to 228 miles of surface. 

88. South America, like A&ioa, id more simple in its oonfiguratioik 
It faai one mile of coast to 376 miles of soifiioe. 



' 80* The {oVloilhg ialle'shows th9 oomparatbe <M:teiit, l^ngA of line of 

AoreByaadttmoibevof aqBareoiiles for one nule of coast: '•'. 



rnnwvDiiEA fRWTimf* LENGTH OF LINE OFISQUARE MILES FOR ONE 



Europt, 
Asia. 
Africa; 
Australia) 
North Ameriea, 
South Anrofica, 



3,888,000 
14,198,000 
8,7«D,Q0O 
S,fl08,000 
8,74ti00 
5,138,000 



SHOitGS. 



MILS OF COAST. 



17,000 


180 


83,000 


459 


^;SS 


S90 


91,000 


«8 


l»,fiOO' 


376 



40. Vertical Dimensions.— The height of the lofticdt mountain 
of the globe (Knnohinohinga, n^hich is 28,176 feet^ nearly six miles,) appears 
quite insi^ificant} compared with one quarter of the earth's ciroum^rence 
(6)000 miles, the distance from the equator to the poles.) Yet the import** 
ance <^ studjing oarefuI]|7 the vertical dimensions of the earth's surface is 
render^ aj^arent by comparing the effects of elevation with that of loca^ 
tion in regard to latitude. It is quite as important to Icnow whether a 
country be lifted high into the regions of the atmosphere, or elevated just 
alxyve the ieVel of l£e sea, as to know, whether it be located near the equa- 
tor or ihe poles* 

41. An elevation of 800 feet is sufficient to diminish the mean tempera^ 
tiire of a place by one degree of Fahrenheit ; the same in effect, as if tbs 
place were situated 60 miles further north. An elevation of a few thousand 
feet changes entirely the aspect and character of a country. Vegetable and 
animal life present almost the same diversity of ch^^racter in ascending an 
elevated mountain range under the equator, as in traTelmg fii'dm the eqtt»» 
tor to the poles. (See page 1.) 

The foregoing tableau is desinied to represent the eorresponding temperatarto of the rertieal 
reglooe— with the latitnde north or aoath of the eqaatos^with effecta on Tegetahle life. 

42. The elevation of the lands above the sea-level may be divided into 
three great classes, viz : mountain systems, table-lands, and plains. 

43. Surfaces elevated a little above the level of the ocean, are called 
low-lands, or plains ; when their elevation is higher, and presents a basia 
of great thickness, they are called plateaux, or table-lands ; still higher 
elevations, running in linear directions over the sorftoe, on the borders 
of the table-lands, and sometimes standmg isolated, constitote the modn- 
tain systems. 

44. Another feature in the general aspect of the continental maeses is 
an occasional depression below the sea-level. The Oaspian Sea, with its 
JBurrounding countries, is below the eommoa level of tlM ocean* By 9/0^ 
tual measurement, the level of the Dead Sea is found to be 1,300 feet below 
the level of the ocean. Several of the lakes of Canada and Italy are mnu- 
lar instances of depression. 

45. Analogous Features of the Mountain Systems.— 

Enormous as are the mountain chains, and prodigious as the forces that 
elevated them, they bear but a small proportion to the mass ci the level 
oontinent. Both the high and the low lands have beetf" elevated at succeed 
sive periods } some oi the very highest mountain ehains are of but reeeni 

2 
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geological date — as tHe Hixnaiajas, Andes, and fioeky Mcmiitaiiis. And 
some chains that are now far inland, onoe stiood «p as i/daads «boye ikm 
ocean, wiiile marine strata filled their cayities and formed around their 
bases — as the monntains of the British Isles, Ifranee, tiit Alleghanies of 

North "Amerfca, &c. 

46. In generalizing upon the mountain systems, there appears to be a 
Teiy striking connection between the physical geography, or external aspect 
of qiff^ont countries and their geological structure-^a critical similarity 
of outward forms^-which indicates simSarity in producing causes, and which 
must also, to a certain extent, indicate identity of structure. Therefore, 
from the external appearance of an unexplored country, its geological struo** 
ture may be inferred. From this, it appears evident that nature has not 
wrought after an indefinite number of types or models, but on the contrary, 
her fundamental types are yery few : and it follows as a consequence of 
that law of nature's operations, tnat analogy of form and contour is peculiar 
to the constitution of countries though far removed from each other. 

47. A difference in the eompositfon of a rook has a great influence upon 
its general form, and in the degree and manner in which it has been worn 
by the weather : thus, Dolomite(a) assumes generally the form of peaks, 
like saw teeth ; Crystalline Schists(&) asstime the K>rm of needles, as in 
the Alps ; Slates and Quartiferous Schists take the form of triangular py- 
ramids ; Calcareous(c) rocks, a rounded form ; Serpentine and Trachyte(i} 
TO often twisted and crumpled ; Phonolites(6) assume a pyramidal form ; 
Volcanoes are indicated by blunt cones and craters. Thus mountain peaks 
often indicate, by their form, their geolo^cal structure. 

> 48. Humboldt has established the very remarkable law, that in a part 
of Asia there is a predominance of auriferous(/) and platiniferous(g) de» 
posits in the mountain chains which have a meridional direction — ^a law 
which he had observed in reference to the auriferous alluvions in the Andes, 
Southern Alleghanies, and in the mountains of Brazil. 

49. Mountain chains running in the same direction are of similar con- 
struction, as in the case of the moimtains of Norway, France, Corsica, 
Bussia, New Mexico, Southern Africa, and India, running from N. to S. 
The principal chain of the Alps, the Balkan, Taurus, Himalaya ; the chain 
of Central Africa, and the Coast chain of New Granada, running from E. 
to W. ; also, the principal chains running from N. E. to S. W., N. N. B* 
to S. S. W., N. N. W: to 8. 8. E. 

50. One side of a mountain is usually more precipitous than the other, 
^om which result two slopes, unequal in length and inclination, extending 
to the i^ores of the continent. Consequently, the line of highest elevation 
of the continent is not placed in the centre, but on one side -, and the com^ 
mon law of relief is, that all the long slopes descend towards the Atlantic 
and Frozen oceans ; all the short and rapid slopes are directed towards the* 
Pacific and Indian oceans. 



(«) MaffneMan Marble. (6) Slate. (e) Lime. (<() A rariety of Lvr*. 

(e) Basalt, or Ringing Stone. (/)OoId. . (ir}ietatiMi . . - 



^craouu. (ooaauoBX, 
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51. The elevation of seyeral remarkable loealities, mth some of fli« 
highest altitudes reached by man, is stated in the following list : 



Calminatin; point of th» slobe, Konohlnginga, ...*^^...«. .38,178 

** ** *( American Continent, Novada Lorata, BoUtU, • • • • S5,^ 

Aseentof Gay Lnssao in a balloon, at Paris, in 1804, ..•••.. 22,000 

" " Charlca Gre«n, •......- 26,000 

Highest flight of the Condor of the Andes, •-....*.. 21,000 

" point reached bv Hnmboldt, on Chimboravo, in 1890, •••••• 10,500 

(* Passof the Andes, in Bolivia, -••.. 16,000 

" snow line of the Himalaya, ---,---•-.•• 16,500 

" »* « *« Andes, ^.•. 15,800 

Manasa Iiake, in Thibet, ..^h... ••••••. 15,000 

Lake Titicaca, Peru, South America, .•-.•••••• 13,000 

Thick woods of pines and birch trees, of large size, in Himalaya, • • • . • 14,000 

Poplars found by Gerard, in the Himalaya. C feet in diameter, • • • • . 12,000 

Highest habitation of man in the oM world, tableland of Thibet) • • • • . 13,600 

'* inhabited spot on the Andes^ farm of Antisana, • - - • • • • 13,435 

Height of the great square of the City of Potosi, •.. 13,314 

Pass of St. Maria house, highest permanent liabitation of Europei • • • • O^TS 

Riobamba Pass, Andes, -....•••••••. 10,800 

Highest growth of PeruYian Bark, ....••••..« 9,500 

Greatest heiffht of the Peach, Apricot, and Walnut, crowing luxuriantly in the Himalaya, 9,000 

Highest carnage-road of Europe, across Mont Stelvto, Alps, -....* 8,850 

Table-lands of 9uito, 8,000 

Culmioatinff point of Great Britain, Ben Nevis^nvemesB-shire, • • • . • 4,368 

IjongwoodHouae, residenee of Bonaparte, St. Helena, - ••••.• 2000 

Rock of Gibraltar, - 1,430 

52. Plateaux, or Table Lands. — ^An extensire xxuws of elevated 
land, with eomparatiYely level sites, oomes nnder the denomination of Pla* 
teanz, or Tahle Lands. It may have various undulations of hill and vale, 
be traversed by mountain ridges, and serve as a plalform for lofty peaks ; 
but its prevailing eharaeter is that of a highly raised region, on wUch there 
is a considerable area of plain surface, the whole presenting either gradual 
slopes or abrupt acclivities, and sometimes terrace-shaped sides to the ad- 
joining low-lands. (See Map of Vertical Dimensions.) 

53. DisfrihuHon. The Old World is the world of table lands. There 
they are the most extensive, and the most elevated. In Central Asia, the 
«ctent of these elevated regions, with the mountains resting upon them, is 
more than 2,400 miles long, by 1,500 miles broad, with an elevation of 
frwn 5,000 to 14,000 feet. Western Asia is nothing but a plateau from 
3,000 to 6,000 feet in height. Africa, south of the Plain of Sahara, seems 
to be only an enormous pile of uplifted lands. They form two-thirds of the 
oontiaent. In Europe, they are of small extent, and of moderate elevation. 

54. In the New World, the plateaux, with their mountain creste, form 
only one-third of the area of the eontinent. 

55. The principal plateaux, with their oomparilive mean heights, are aif 
follows : 



pLjLTsjLvz or 
Spain, • . • 
Mysore, - 
Persia, 

Gobi, • . . 
Popayon, - -f 
Abyssinia, • 



VIST. 

2,240 

> S,944 
4.000 

> 4,000 
6,700 

• 6,110 



PLATXAVX or 

South Africa, 
Mexico, . .' . . 
Santa Fe de Bogota, - 
Qnito, - . . . 
Bolivia, (Lake Titicaca,> 



6,400 
7,47« 
8,700 
9,590 
13,000 



Part of the piatean rerion of Central Asia, not inelnded in the preceding table, is more exten- 
sive, and exceeds the elevation of the loftiest Andean table-lands. Bat the country at present 
has been but ijartially explored, owing to natural difficulties and the jealousy of Oriental govern- 
ments respecting the intrusion of strangers. 

56. Plains. — ^Plains are discriminated from tahle-lands by being very 
little elevated above the sea, in some instances even descending below it. 



To poimlfir «p)Hr«h«ntioii, tha torm •ogfcMi the ideapf a pevftQUy .liotixontal aarfiiM; bat 
geographically, it is applied to un extent of conntry'generaUy leVrf, eoraparea with iBooDtaia 
districts; howere^ tbe anparfiaias may gaatly wave, or pfonunently nndulate, be atudded 'witk 
low hills, trarersed by railej's, or intersected with deep ravines. Understood in this senee, 
plains constitute a rreat portion of the earth's snrftiDe. and are the sites of its highest caltare. 
grentest cities; and-most numerons popaiatton. Is the Old Wo^d, Ihey •«o9«titii«a one-thinl 
of the whole urea t>f the oontinent. 

57. 'The nc^tkern portion of Europe and Asia is one yast and almost 
boundless plain. From tbe shores of Holland, through Germany, Bnsaia, 
and Siberia; the traveler may pass from the Atlantic to the Paotfic^ a dis- 
tance of more thaja ^,000 miles, without encountering an eminence of more 
than a few. hundred feet' in h.eight/ Jxk Africa, the plains of Sahara are 
2,500 -miles in lengthy by 1,000 in breadth. 

58. - The plains- of the New World form two-thirds of its surface* From 
the Frozen Ocean to the £rulf of Mexico, a distance of nearly 2,400 miles, 
we pass only insi^lficant heights. From the llanos of the Orinoco to the 
banks of the La Plata, we traverse more than 8,000 miles of low plains, 
with the slight interruption of the more. elevated regions of Brazil. Th«9e 
pre prolonged even to the pampas of Patagonia, 600 miles further. 

59. Plains, while possessing certain features in eommon, have charac- 
teristic peculiarities ; with a view to illustrate their' differences of natural 
condition, they mlay be oonsidered uAder their respective local, denomina- 
tions, as land^j heaths^ puszta^ sUppes, deserts^ lltmosy sdvas^ pampas^ 
iavarmahs or prcnries^ barrens and pine barrens. y 

60. Distindive Characters^ The heaths of North Gtemiany, Lower Si- 
lesia, Hanover, and Jutland, are sandy tracts, sometimes entirely naked, 
but generally covered with pine woods, or coated over with " Erita Vul- 
garis/^ which gives them the name* of heaths. Fertile districts, swamps, 
and stagnant pools Mtermingle among them. 

61. The landes of France occur between the Gironde and Pyrenees. 
They are vast sandy downs and levels, either wholly barren^ or clothed 
with heath or pines, interspersed with fens and marohes, and at distant 
intervals, with meadows and cultivated fields. 

62. The great plains of. the Middle Danube, occupying the interior of 
former Hungary, locally called puszta^ consist of tracts of rich black loam, 
with districts of deep sand, susceptible of cultivation ; but for many miles, 
not a tree, shrub, stone, or living thing is to bo seen, the monotony of the 
scene being alone varied by the sand-hillocks shifting with the wind. 

63. The Bussian term steppe^ implies dry, parched. The word is but 
partially applicable to the districts it denotes. The steppes have no uniform 
character. Some are richly cultivated, others consist of barren sands; 
some are studded with low saline plants, others with luxurious plants, in- 
termingled with woods and pasture lands. 

64. Deserts. — ^Tracts of bare sand, gravel, rocky slabs, flints, and 
siliceous stones, form deserts, which are condemned to eternal sterility. 

There are many instsnces of them in the New World. In the Old World they form nearly a 
eontinuoas zone, stretching from the Atlantic, through the north of Africa, and Central Asia, 
towards the Pacific. In them depressions of varying extent occur, called oases, where there are 
weU9 and springs, groves of date trees, ferns and grassiBa. 

65. Llanos. — ^The pliuns of Venezuela and New Grenada, chiefly on 
the left of the Orinoco, are called llanos, or level fields. Often in a space 
of 2T0 square miles, ^e snr&ce doei^ tot vary a single foot. They are 
studded here and there with solitary palms, a^d undergo remarkable 
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ciumges in appearance. In the wet season, frcm April to die end of Ooto* 
ber, the tropical rains pour down in torrents, and hundreds of square miles 
of the llanos are mundated by the floods of the rivers. The water is som^^ 
times 12 feet deep in the hollows, in which so many horses and other ani* 
mals pmsh, that the ground smells of musk, an odor peculiar to South 
American quadrupeds. When the waters subside, these plains, manured 
bj the sediment, are soon cov^ed with the most luxuriant vegetation. 

ISometimet, (ai the Natives relate,) at the cMnmeneenieat of the rainy lessoii, the laoieteaed 
elay it aeen to blieter and rlee elowly into a mound ; then, with a riolent noise UIm the oiitbre:tk 
of a small volcano, the heaped-np earth is cast high into the air. The Yveholder, acquainted with 
the meaning of this spectacle, flies from it for hie life, for he knows there will iseae forth a gi- 
gatttie snake or erooodile, awakened from a torpid state by the first fall of rain. 

66. 'When the dry weather returns, the reptiles hibernate beneath the 
surface ; the grass is burnt to powder ; the air is filled with dust raised 
by currents occasioned by difference of temperature even where there is 
no wind. If, by accident, a spark of fire falls on the scorched plains, a 
conflagration spreads from river to river, destroying every animal, and 
leaves the clayey soil sterile for years, till vicissitudes of weather crumble 
the brick-like surfiice into earth* 

67. SelVBS, (Forest$,y^Tbe plains of the Amazon form another divi- 
sion of the South American low-lands. They are estimated to comprise 
upwards of 2,000,000 of square miles, of which nearly one-half is woodland, 
l£e rest being occupied by clear grassy spaces, lagoons, and marsh lands. 

68. Pampas. — ^This Indian term, signifying flats, designates the third 
great level region of South America, extending about 1,800 miles south 
from Hie selvas, and from the Atlantic to the Andes. It consists of tree- 
less pluns, which are, in some instances, sandy or saline wastes, but mostly 
beds of alluTium, covered with a strong grow& of tall grass, lucerne, thi»* 
ties, and gaudy flowers, presenting also vast lagoons and swamps. 

69. Savannalis or Prairies, Barrens, and Pine Barrens. — 

The central part of North America, from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic 
Ocean, may be called a continuous plain, estimated to contain 2,430,000 
'-square miles. In the southern part of this tract, on both sides of the Mis- 
sissippi, but principally on the west, the prairies occur, apparently bound- 
less plains, of which three kinds are noticed : 1. Bushy prairies, where 
there are springs, grass, small shrubs, grape vines, and an infinite variety 
of flowers. 2. Dry prairies, the most common, having neither wood nor 
watQr, and no vegetation but grass, weeds, and flowers— called also rolling 
prairies, from their wavy siir&ce. 3. Moist and well-wat^ed pnuries, 
abounding in pools without issuer left by the floodings of the rainy season, 
producing tall rank grass. 

70. The barrens, near the AUeghanies and Bocky Mountuns, resemble 
the prairies in being grassy and treeless, but are more elevated and dry. 

71. The pine barrens, situated on the south-wesjb oi the United States, 
and also in ike interior, are monotonous tracts of sand covered with gigan- 
^ pine trees. 

72* Voloanio Phenomena. — ^The term volcano, derived from Yul- 
oenufl, the name which the Bomans gave to their imaginary god of fir^, 
Imotes a peculiar class of mountains enntling frma their fanmuto or sides 
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molten mineral masses^ with columns of flame^ Bmpke^ and ashes. They 
are aptly styled in various languages, burning mountains. A conical 
figure, with a oauldron»like hollow at the avmmit, denominate4 the crater, 
is their g^eral physiognon^. 

Most volcanoes ndt extinct emit erooka, and jets of aqueoai rhpor at aH times} bnt theneai 
eruptions occur at distant and irregular intervals. Tbey differ in detail, bat have a general le- 
seiublaiice. 

73. If the mountain rises aboye the line of perpetual snow, the approach 
of a crisis is indicated by its sudden melting, which oooaflions destructive 
torrents. Subterraneous sounds are heard at first like a low prolonged 
moaning, gradually changed into a succession of loud detonations. Yibrar 
tious of the soil are felt, sometimes for several weeks beforehand ; and as ih9 
interior war of elements is about to manifest its violence^ the smoke of the 
hidden furnace rises in a vast, dense, black column from the crater. Un- 
able because of itB weight to ascend beyond a certain height m the atmo- 
uphere, the summit of &e smoky column falls down upon itself, assuming 
the appearance of a gigantic pine tree. Flashes of red flame, and showers 
of red hot stones, like the sparks of fire-works, attended by reports as of a 
great train of artillery, mark the accumulated intensity of the forces at 
work, till the climax arrives when mineral masses, reduced to complete 
fluidity, escape in fiery, majestic, and slow winding ourrents firom the 
interior. 

' 74. A discharge of ashes from the crater, which, borne by the ahr, fills 
upon a large area of the surrounding country, connnonly terminates a grand 
eruption. 

file nmonrit of lava ejected tn a mnf(\e case of volcanic Mceitement is sometimes enormcme. 
la lIBQj durifijpi an eruption of Skuptaa Ydkul in Iceland, the Java flowed in two nearly opposite 
strenms, 50 miles in one direction nnd 40 miles In the other, witli respective breadths of 15 and 7 
miles, with tin aremge depth of 100 feet. 

75. Distinctive Characters. Volcanic mountains are either continuously 
acMve, intermittent, or extinct. The frequency of eruptions, with their 
peculiar characteristics, appears, to he related to their height. 

Srromboli, a mountain only 2,175 feet high, hns been uninterruptedly -active from' the dawn of 
authentic history. The lofty cones of Etna, 10,874 feet, Teneriff^^ 12.182, Tunguragua, 16»579| 
and Cotopaxi, 18,877, h^ve, on the contrary, varying intervals of rtat, in some iitstfinces amount- 
ing to eenturies. : 

76. Among the specialties of volcanic action, may be enumerated erup- 
tions of mud, containing dead fishes and water. On the western peninsula 
of the Caspian, the soil exhales an inflammable gas, which when ignited 
represents a burning field, called the fires of Bakau. 

. 77. The Fire Springs {H<ht»ing,) of China, are artificial borings for the 
purpose of raising water, which i^ strongly impregnated with salt and nitre, 
and yields an inflammable gas. When a torch is applied to the opening of 
these wells, a great stream of fire rises to the height of 20 or 30 feet. 

78. The Fire Hills (Ho-chan ) exhibit a light during the night, like that 
of the aurora. It is supposed to be a volcanic flame proceeding from a 
\ deep ravine, which the Chinese have not visited, 

.. One of the most awful and snblime volconoes is tliat of Klrat^ea in one of the Sandwich 
* (sl:inds. It was seen in a state of high activity in 1834 by Mr. Douglas. Ho describes it as « 
deep sunken pit, occupying five squnre miles, covered with masses of lava which had been in a 
State of recent fbeion. In the midst of these were twp \t*kw of liquid |av(i : in hUh there mrrs a 
va4t cauldron in furious ebullition, occasionnlly spouting to the height bf from* 90 to 70 feet. 
Whence streams of lava, hurrying Atcmg in fiery waves, m-era fittalty preeipitated down anignilwl 
«tekt Wbece the (otoe or the \m.w% wea partly arrMted by tJ»« esea{)^ of goaes, which threw baok 
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bo^ blockS}^ and 1it|r»IIy,9Pun them into.^feads of f Ut>) which were carried ofCMf the wind 
Iwe .ne ret'uveoiaiasc-milV. fie bays thl noiM could hardly be deacfribed, that alUhe steam 

^ 79» Geysers.— Hot Springgi, common to tie neighborhood of volo%» 
noes, occur in a remarkable group of fifty or more, in Iceland, aboi;t 30 
mllea from Hecla« The most knportant of these b the Great Geyser, or 
Sti^okr. ' 

It i> a circalar mound of silicions deposite, with a basin at the summit, 00 feet in diamet^^aiid 
Six or seven deep. At the bottom of the basin, there is a well 10 feet wide at the mouth, but 
rradually narrowing to seven 9j eight, with a .pe?pen4ipular descentof 70 feet. The grand e#up • 
ItOBs are often tlfier iri^trvnts ma. day or mora. Hbllow rumbling sounds announce thjbir ap>* 
fif ouch and warn the, Bpec,tator to retire . to a safe distance. The water in the basin bboi 
niriously, and is projected Into the air in a puccessioQ of iets, accompanijBd with imraenf^ 
volumes of steamr The power of the Geyser varieS) and also th^ height of the aqueous columfl. 




Fift.2. 



^ ,80. The cause, of ibis singular phenoioenais thus esplainedby Mr. 1^11. 
He supposes an interior cavity, as at A D, (See Fig. 2,) receiving Wiat^. 
^ from the surface by the fissures of F, F , while steam, atvap ex:ceec|ingl3fe 
high temperature, rises upwards by the fissures at C. The condensed steam 
raises the tempefature of the water in the lower part of the cavity. TKe, 
upper part becomes filled with steam under high piressure, which forces the 
water up the funnel E B, and projects it with more or less violence at the 
month. 

: 81 « Cca^^. Of «U the podtulaten fox a general theory of volcanoes, <^e 
siaH»lest and best founded, (supported by the fact that the temperature tA\ 
Ijne earth inoreases virith 4he depth in every parallel of latitude, and by> 
evidence of the great extent of rock once fused beneath the Burface,) is the 
igneous fluidity of the interior of our planet— a vast sea.of .meltol rock 
underlaying the cooled and solidified crust, which may remain at S^est for 
a^s beneath enox;mous areas, but is liable to be^Qcally excited and ^p» 
luted by the force of compressed power. ^ 

82; JDisirithdi&n, Volcineeii laiay be chttTactferistioally diMributed ittlo 
Ivro grea;i classes or systewp. Central aiid linear. 



83. A central system consists of sevcrd vents grouped aroond a princi- 
pal cone, wMcli serves as a oonimon point of erttption, as 'those of the 
isles of Palmai Lancerote, and Tenerife ; or they are arranged in an ez- 
panided area, as in Iceland. • 

. 84. A linear svstena consists of several vents extending in onedireotioS) 
at no great distance from each other, apparently the apertnres of the same 
great longitudinal fissure, as the volcanoes of America and the Asiatic 
iries. 

85. Volcanoes are not generally distributed over the several continents ; 
but if a Ime be drawn, commencing at Cape Horn, along the western coasts 
of North and South America to. the Aleutian islesy thence to Eamachatkai 
and along the eastern and southern coast of Asia through India and the 
southern part of Europe, thence to Iceland, Greenland, and the nortliem 
coast of America, it will mark the location of the general linear systems of 
continental volcanoes. 

86^ They seem to represent the globe as being rent like an irregular 
crack in a globular vessel. 

87. The whole number of known volcanoes amounts to 424, of which 290 
are active, and of these, 200 belong to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

88. Fissures and Fiords, Caves or Oaverzis, Tunnels.— 

Deep narrow fissures, yawning chasms, and great chambered cavities, couh 
mon in mountain districts, are either the results of that prodigious internal 
expansive force, that has shaped the ^itemal covering oi the globe, or of 
the extensive changes produced by the erosive action of air and water, 
operating through a series of ages. 

Thelrreat chasm at leonnzo, South Amerira, ia •roaaad bv a natural arch, 47K feet in lenfftk, 
as in breadth, and 316 above the stream flenecn Paz, wnich passes throogh it. Sixly-roa? 
feet below this bridge there is another, emnpoaed of dislodged masses of rodc^ which hare ■> 
fallen as to support each other. The dark abyss below is haunted by noctdrnal birds, wboae 
dolefnl eries increase the frightfalness of the scene. A similar instance is that of the briage orer 
Cedar Creek in Virginia, 210 feet above the water. 

' 89. The coasts of Norway, Iceland, Gh*eenland, and Patagonia, are rent 
dt cracked by enormous fiords, sometimes penetrating far into the interior^ 
and splitting into numerous branches. 

On the west coast of Greenland, these deep inlets of the een, n«w spnfUing in mngbiney now 
sfatided iiT {jFtoom, are hemmed in by walls of rock oA^n 3,000 feet high : these ofttn terminnle in 

tla<»iers, whjch nre sometimes forced on by the pressuTe of the upper iee«phi{ne, till they fill tlie 
ord, and even projecTfnr into the sea like bold headlande. When undermined by the sarge, 
knge masses of lee fall f^om them, with a eresh Kke thunder, making the sea boil. These ice* 
bergs, carried by tiie currents, are strand^ on the Arctie coast, or drawn by eurrents into lowtr 
ktitttdes. 

90* Cavirns are perforations open to the dajdttbt ai one extremity^ with 
lateral enlaranoes on the sides el the mountain. ^Sometimes iheito openmgs 
e^dtend entirely through the mountain mass, Ibrming natural shafts and 
tntineli^ so stnu^t as to allow the passage of the light through them. 

91. True caverns are not found in the older rocks, as granite, gneiss. 
and slate ; but vertical fissures of unknown tiepth are not uncommon. 
Qtand examples of cavern structure are found in volcanic ms^ses — ^in the. 
Mw red sandstone and mountam limestone systems. 

Among the ^iioit remarkable, «n amtdiellor in leeiai^FiliSiJi in, tb« Iitairi.«f ateffltir.th* 
Orotto of Antiparos in the Greek Archipelago, Adelsberg in Trieste, Caeahuamilp{i jn Mexic% 
Weyer's Care in Virginia, awi the Maau«otti€irio^S«Btapky. , 



'8S. PecuHaritieB., Some oaveaTfureperfect.sfunmer ice^ouaes^ ^Hle in 
the wiater the temperature of the ^ave is mild, the ice melting* Som^, 
caves, sitaated in voloapic regicm#, exbale hot 5^1phul:o^s vapors,. as tBe^ 
€b:otto del Cano near Naples. From the mputh of sosme eaves, strong' 
currents of air rush forth, sometimes hot, and sometimes exceedingly cold. . 
An instance of this kind occurs in the AUeghany/Hountains. The tem- 
pQStB th^t Bometini^ ru^h forth from ^he igreat cave of Oujbe. m Centtal 
Asia, are so violent as to carry off every thing oa the road. . These are said . 
to be warm in winter, dnd so dangerous, that the caravans often stop for a 
whole week, tfil the tempest has subsided. Some caverns contahi the re- 
mains of animals and bii^s in enormous quantities ; others afford a habitat 
for nocturnal animals and birds, which issue forth in almost countless num- 
bers on the approach of evening twilight. * 

93. Many limestone caverns are remarkabk for tbeit calcareous forma- 
tions, which assume a variety of wild, fantastic and. beautiful shapes. l?hese 
are caused by the percolation of water containing carbonate of liine,ield 
in solution by carbonic acid, which becoming disengaged, the lime ^ is de- 
posited. The formations depending firom the roof are called Stalactite^ ; 
those formed on the floors, from the larger drq)S before deposition has taken 
plac^, are termed Stalagmites — when they approach each other and form 
a junction they exhibit ^ series of columns. 

94. Coralline Forznations.r-It is a singular circumstance, arising 
from the instability of die crust of the earth, that all the smaller tropical 
pelasgic islands in the Pacific and Indian oceans are either volcanic or 
coralline, except New Caledonia and the Seychelles. And it is still more 
singular that in most cases where there are volcanoes, the land is rising by 
slow degrees above the ocean ; whereas, those vast spaces, studded with 
coral islands or atolls, are actually sinking below it, and have been for 
ages. All coral formations are the work of various species of animals &t 
insects. ' 

95. These formations are of four different kinds, namely, lagoon islands 
or atolls, encircling reefs, barrier reefs, and coral reefs. They are all 
nearly confined to the tropical regions — the atolls, to the Pacific and Indian 

' oceans alone. 

96. Jin AtQlly or Lagoon island, consists of a chaplet or ring of coral, 
encloam^ a lagoon or portion of the ocean in its centre. The average 
breadth of the ring aboTO the surface of the sea is about a 'quarter of a inile, 
oftener less, and it seldom rises higher than 12 feet above the waves. 
Hence they are not discernible, even at a small distance, unless when 
covered with cocoa-nut or palm txees, which is often the case. ^ 

97. Encircling Reefs differ in no respect from atolls, except that Ahey 
have one or more islands in their lagoonl First conceive "kn island, sur- 
rounded with still water, with an outer wall or barrieivtd protect it against 
the lashing surges of the ocean. In this wall are gaps or openings, through 
which ships may enter and find a perfect harbor. These islands having a 
rich soil, a mild climate, wifh their quiet lagoons^ snsi?ounded by tlfeir cciral 
fortresses, may be classed among tb^ most beautiM works of natixre* 

98. Such is the^ island of Otaheite^ (Tahiti) of the Society Group* ' 
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99. Barrier Reefs are of precisely the same stractore as the pr^edjfag 
olasses, differing only im their position in regard to the land. The grandest 
coral formation known is the great barrier reef off the north-east coast of 
Australia. It is 1000 miles long by 200 wide, with an average distance of 
25 miles from the shore. 

100. Coral Reefs are distinct from all the foregoing ', they are merely 
fringes of coral along the shore. 

Coral insMta cannot •ziit at a greater depth than 25 or 30 fathoms, and die immediately 
when left dry. Vet the coral wall is often elevated high above the larface of the waters, and. 
deaeends precipitously to unfathomable depths* afibrding incontestible evidence of the elevation 
and subsidence of certain portions of the solid erast of the globe* 




Fid. d^AVALANCHE; 



101^ Eiarthquakes. — ^Sarthqaakes and volcanic eruptions are un- 
doubtedly phases of the same ph^omena. No phenomena are so terrible 
in their effects, or so fatal to human life as earthquakes. The volcano gives 
timely notice of its ertiption, and confines its ravages to a limited area. 



/■ 



]^t the earthquake comrnenoes ^witbowt the slightest wanuug, aad a fast 
•xte&t of country is involved in disaster bj its oscillations. 

102. The vibratory movements 'of earthquakes have been known to ex* 
tend 4,000 miles in length, 

103. The movements of £he ground during an earthquake are described 
as consisting of tremulous^ vertical, horizontal, or rotary vibrations, rapidly 
succeeding each other, sometimes occurring singly, or ta^g place together. 

104. Earthquakes cause the permanent displacement of large areas of 
land by elevation or subsidence, the openmg of extensive fissures, great 
poeanic waves, and a train of varying incidents dependent upon situations 
and strength of concussion. 

105. Land slips, or Avalanohes. — The dislodgments of mountain 
masses, which fall m a heap of ruins into Ihe subjacent valleys, or a iimple 
slide to a lower level without entire derangement, are not uncommon with 
certain formations of a loose and solvent texture. Though the work of a 
few moments as to the actual catastrophe, the predisposing process for the 
event extends through a series of ages. It is generally due to the solvent 
power of water percolating by rents and fissures to a stratum of soft sand- 
stone, limestone; or conglomerate, the bases of other strata, and gradually 
carrying away its material. (See £^g. 3.) 

In 1948, a part of Mnnnt Greaier, in Savoy, fell) bnryinf five parishes, coveTing,an extent of nine 
equare leagues with its rain*, tn 1900, the Vale«f Golaao, la the Canton of Zug, with 97 bouses 
•nd 484 persons^ was overwhelmed by the fall of the Rossberg, (Mount Ruffi.Y In 1896, after 
violent rain, following a dry season, an eztenBive land slip occurred In the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire. 



HYDKOGBAPHY. 

106. Hydrography is a description of the seas, lakes, rivers, and springs, 
(the waters) of the earth. 

107. Water is (me of the most important and abundant substances in 
nature, very widely diffused, and found in each of the three forms which 
bodies are capable of assuming — ^vaporous ia the atmosphere, solid in ice 
and snow, and liquid in seas, lakes, and rivers. It 'is a compound of two 
gases, oxygen and hydrogen, in the proportion of eight parts of the former 
to one of the latter. It seldom occurs in a state of purity, but is variously 
impregnated with ingredients derived^ from the atmosphere, the strata of 
the earth iii contact with it, and from decomposed and living animal and 
vegetable substances. When pure, it is tasteless and inodorous* 

108. Bain water is the ptu^si found in nature, yet it containe catfoonie 
acid, and air absorbed from the atmosphere, and sometimes minute quanti- 
ties of iron, nickel, and manganese^ 

109. Large springs are commonly purer than small ones. Those of 

g-anite and siliceous countries are purer than those of limestone, carboni- 
rous, and alluvial coutitries. 

110. The amount of fresh water, compared with the whole aqueous por* 
tion of the earth, is quite insignificant. 

111. The universal ocean is salt, taxyiAg in different localities. 



112. From a darefnl Bjxalymi of th«' water of the Btt^h e&aaAel li^ 
Dr. Sohurtzer, the following resnlts were obtidned : 

Water, .-----.•'**- 984.74379 graiBS. 

Chloride of aodtain, common salt, ••.•«• S7.Q5IM8 " , 

" " potawiura, .-•-.--. 0.765S2 «« 

i( u inagnewnm, ^.. 3.66058 «* 

Bromide of mtfgn^iium, -••-•-•- 0.03029 " 

8nIphateofTna|rsei|«, --• 2.98578 «« 

•* «' lime 0.40609 « 

Carbonate oflune, -* • - -- • • • 0.03301 « 

1000.00000 

113. The origin of the saline property of oceanio water is a phjsioal 
qnestion, involyed in obscnritj. The ocean is supposed to have aeqnii^ 
its saline* principle, when the globe/ was in the act of subsiding from a 
gaseous Btate. , , ' 

114. Salt springs are ocmunon, those of pure brine are rare; The salt 
8pring|s of Cheshire, in England, and of New York, are ei^)ecially rich. 

lid. Springs of water containing sulphates and carbonates of lime, um^ 
nesia and soda, and the chlorides of calcium, manganese and sodium, are 
common. ' ' 

116. Physical Ghaxaoterd of Water.— Water appears at the 
surface of the earth at every temperature, from .the freezing, to the boiling i 
point. 

117. The mean temperature of ordinary springs is lower than the sur* 
rounding atmosphere, if the water is derived from high-lying levels, as is 
commonly the case ; but if it has penetrated deep into the earth, it acquires 
a temperature which increases with the depth. Thermal and hot spidngs 
are frqfn great depths. 

118. The mean temperature of the ocean at the surface diminishes from 
jfiijAan the laropic^ as the latitude increases, (more rapidly in the southern 
than in the northern hemisphere,) till near the poles it renders the sea 
ice-bound. 

119. The oceanic warmth equator does not correspond with the terrestrial 
equator, but for the most part runs on the north of it, the ocean in the 
northern hemisphere being warmer than in the southern. At one point 
in the Gulf of Mexico, the greatest heat is at 28** N. lat., or about 1,500 
miles north of the line. (See map, where the temperature of ,the ocean ii 
marked in degrees at numerous points, where it has been ascertained.) 

120. The waters of the globe exhilnt yarious hues, which depend upon 
a variety of eironmstances. 

1^1. The ocean absorbs ail the prionatio colors, except that of ultrazna- 
TQie, which is reflected in every direction. This is the true color, in general, 
when seen apart from atmospheric influence, modified by the depth ; but 
every gleam of sunshiae, passing cloud, winds, shoals and sand-banks^ affect 
its tints. 

122. Particular parts of the ocean show peculiar colors — ^tbeseS; is white 
i^ ihe Gulf of Guinea, and black amid the Maldive Islands. Yariously 
purple, red, and rose-colored waters occur in' the eastern parts of the Medi^ 
terranean, in the Vermilion Sea off California, in the Eed Sea, and in tracts 
along the coasts of Chili, Braail, fnd Aostralou Qr^n w#tec app#^ in 



ttlie Persiatf Chilf^ off i^e Arftbiau coast, and 'also m cmmoi&oa widi the 
deepest blue in the Arctio ocean* . 

12S. Tkese^appeaisnees are permanent, and so distinet^ tkat ^liips have 
bden seen partly in blue and partly in green water at the s^ne time, 

' 124. These tints are occasioned by differently colored antmalculeSy 
which occur in countless myriads, furnishing sustenance tc many of the 
larger inhabitants of the sea. 

125. The phosphorescence of the ocean, as manifested by the bright.scin- 
tillations of its w^ves and the bright green sparks in the wake of a ship, 
is also caused by minute organic beings, which are phosphorescent while 
alive. 

126. SprinjfS.-^The rains and melted snows are partly drained from 
the surface of high grounds into -rills and streams, or returned again to the 
atmosphere by evaporation, or lure devotied to the purposes of animal and 
vegetable life. But a large portion is received into the soil by minute ab- 
sorption, or percolates through cracks and fissures in the rocks, pursuing 
a downward Course, till arrested* by cla^^s and impermeable strata, where 
the water accumulates, and as forced by hydrostatic pressure to find its way 
to the surface, occasioning the phenc^mena of natural springs. 

127. Distindwe_ Chatadters, Some springs are perennial or constant, 
discharging a great volume of water, and show no diminution during 
seasons of drought; others are intermittent, depending upon the character 
of the season. Beciprocating springs, or those which ebb and flow, are 
rare. The celebrated ebbing and flowing Well of the Peak, and the far- 
famed Pool of Siloam, are instances. 

128. The temperature of spring water varies ^&om that of ice-water to 
the boiling point. 

129. Springs of fresh water sometimes issue from th& bed of the ocean. 
A powerfdl jet of this kind occQts in the Gulf of Spezzia, a branch of the 
.Onlf of Genoa. In the Bay of Xagua, on the south-east coast of Cuba, 
similar springs gush up with such fqrce as to endanger small canoes, while 
vessels sometimes take in water from them ; and the lamertiney or fresh 
water cetacean abound in the vicinity. There are other instances. 

130. Causes, There must be undoubtedly deep subterranean reservoirs, 
or livers, receiving their fresh water from the continents, and making their 
*exit at the bed ofvthe ocean. 

181. Rivers. — ^Rivers have had a greater influence on the location 
and fortunes of the human race, than almost any other physical cause ; 
and since their velocity has been overcome by steam navigation, they have 
become the highways of the nations. ' 

132. They. frequently rise in lakes, which they unite with the sea; ife 
other instances, they spring from small elevations in the plains, from peren- 
nial sources in the mountains, alpine lakes, melted snow, and glaciers ; but 
the everiasting store-houseS of the mightiest floods, are from the ice-clad 
mountains of table-lands- Rivers are constantly mcreased by tributaries, 
in descending the mountains and traversing the plains, till at last they 
' flow into the ocean, their ultimate destination and remote origin. " AB 
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the riyers tun into the sea, and yet the sea b not fall/' l^eoauae itgirea in 
eyaporation an equivalent for what it receivea. 

183. The hydrographical region of a prinoipal river, or its basin, in- 
cludes, besides the bed aotoally oceupied by the water, the whole of the 
declivities from which tributaries descend, or the entire country drained, 
which is defined by an imagiaary line passing through the sources of its 
feeders. Each affluent, and each rill flowing into it, has a basin peculiar 
to itself, defined in the same manner, their united areas constituting the 
basin of the grand stream. 

134. The following list contains all the river basins with an area of 
800,000 square miles and upwards : 

BABTH OV THS RXTSB. ASBA. IM tQITAXS WLH 

Amazon, •••••.. 2,875,000 



Emptying into the AtUmtic 

OOMB, • • . 



Emptying into th« Aretie 
Ocean, ... 

Emptying into the Pacific 
Ocean, • • • 



Nile, 1,425,000 

MieeieaippI 1,333,000 

La Plata, 1,242,000 

Niger, ...••••• 800,000 

St. Lawrence, » fl26,000 

Saakatchawan, 476,000 

Tocnntina, ..••... 381,000 
Orinoco, ..••... 360,000 

Gariep, •• 360.000 

Dannbc, 311,000 

Obi, - 1,290,000 

Yeneae6, - • • - • • -i- 1,040,000 



800,000 

Mackenzie, ..---.- 090,000 
Amour, --•-•••- 800,000 
YangtaeKiang, 750,000 



I Hoang-ho, - - 710,000 

Emptying into the Indian ) Burmmpoot«r, .•-.--. 480,000 

Ocean, - - - > Onngea, .-.--.- 416,000 

) Indus, - 410,000 

The Antarctic Ocean reoeiTci no rivera. 

135. The ridge or country which divides one basm from another is called 
the water-parting, the drainage from thence being in different directions. 
Each slope forms a water-shed. 

186. There are instances of river basins so ronning into each other, as 
for water communication to subsist naturally^ between two primary streams. 

The moat remarkable of this kind, long deemed impossible by physical geographers, ia the 
bifurcation of the Orinoco. 

In the plain of Esmeralda, the Casfiqaeare, n branch of the Orinoco, Joina the Rio Negro, an im- 
portant affluent of the Amazon, thua connecting two primary streams. The Cassiqiieare is 100 
yards wide where it leaves the Orinoco, and 650 where it falls into the Rio Negro after n course 
of 180 milec. 

In 1800, Humboldt ascertained this fact by passing along the natural canal from one river to 
the other. 

137. A descent of one foot in 200 in the bed of a river renders it un- 
navigable ; a greater inclination produces a rapid — still greater, approach- 
ing the perpendicular, a cataract. 

138. DistincHve Characters. Bivers depend for their magnitude upon 
various elements — the length of their course, the extent of their basins, the 
rain-producing character of the climate, and their connection with moun- 
tains covered with eternal snow. 

The Missfsiippi, following the Missouri branch, has the lovweat conrse of any river on the 
globe; but the Amazon standa at the head of rivers, draining by far the largest area of country, 
and rolling the greatest volume of water to the ocean. 

139. The effect of the junction of two great rivers is not always an ex- 
pansion of surface, but sometimes a contraction, the depth of the channel 
Deing increased, and the velocity of the current 



Th0 MiHiwipm i> roor^ thftii a iidl«, aad th« MiMOuri hAlf a milft widaat their eoafliMiiM i hat 
from thence to the mouth of the Ohio, the medium width of their united watere ia only thfee- 
fottrtlM of anile. 

140. The Nile is remarkable for mot receiving a single brook beWeen 
Its junction with the Teoazza and the Mediterranean, a distance of 1500 
miles. 

141. Some rivers temporarily disappear in swamps, sands, and nnder- 
gronnd channels, having in many instances forced their way through 
obstmcting rocks. The Bhone and Guadiana are instan6es. 

142. Some rivers traversing alluvial plains carry down immense quan- 
tities of solid matter, which form deltas at their mouths. The Granges,, 
Nile, Mississippi, and others have large deltas. 

143. Lakes and Lake Systems.— rA«irDt«fri&Mfio». The in- 
land waters, denominated lakes, are the largest and most numero in the 
higher latitudes of the northern hemisphere. 

144. A zone, bounded by the parallels 40<* and 60<* N. lat., includes the 
location of the principal lake systems. 

145. Small expanses occupy the highest mounts passes; larger sheets 
are formed on the lower table-lands ; but the most extensive are on the 
great lowlands. 

ELEVATION OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL LAKES. 

Above the eea-levtl. Below the sea-level. 

rxST. rxBT. 

8iT i Rul, Asia, - - . - . 15,000 Caspian Sea, 84 

Titicaca, South America, ... 12,705 Lekeof Tiberiae, fiOO 

Tazana, Africa, .... 6,110 Dead Sea, 1,300 

LaU of Geneva, 1,229 

146. The principal lakes may be arranged in four great systems. Two 
in the Old World, and two in ilne Kew. The latter are the largest and 
most important, 

147. A system of lakes, commenoing in Great Britain, extends through 
Germany along the coast of the Baltic, through Finland, North Eussia, 
North Siberia, to Behring Strait, 

148. A second system picludes the lakes of the Pyrenees, Alps, Appe- 
nines of Bavaria, the Austrian empire, and Western and Central Asia. 

149. A third system comprises the great Canadian masses of fresh water. 

150. A fourth system, north-west of the former, extends from the Lake 
of the Woods to the icy shores of the Arctic Ocean. 

151. Distinctive Charaders. Andther classification may be made of lakes 
founded upon theirphysical differences. First, some have no apparent afflu- 
ents or outlets. They commonly occupy hollows, extmot volcanic craters, 
and depend upon subaqueous springs to supply the waste occasioned by 
evaporaticm. A second class have outlets, but no apparent affluents, de- 
riving their supplies from subterranean sources. A third class have both 
affluents and outlets — the common arrangement, A fourth class receive 
affluents, but have no outlets ; the Caspian Sea, Lake Aral, and the Dead 
Sea are instances. 

152. Some lakes exhibit the phenomena of floating islands, anomalous 
undulations, and other striking peculiarities. 

f 
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15B. l^ie.Lake Zurich is distingtdfltiod by iiie anntial appearance of a 
very minute vegetation upon its surface, exhibiting what is called thd 
flowering of the waters. 

154. The Seiches of Lake Geneva consist of a sudden rise in ihe form of 
a tidal wave, probably due to a local and transient change of atmospherie 
pressure. 

155. A lake of unknown depth near Boleslau in Bohemia, in winter, 
is so disturbed by subaqueous winds, that masses. of ite are said to be ^ac- 
tually thrown up to some height from its surface. 

, 156. The attractive power of mud at the bottom of some of the North 
American lakes was declared to be so strong, by Capt. Back and others, 
that in the shallows, boats could scarcely be urged, on at all. 

157. One of the bays of Lake Huron seems to be the focus of p^uHar 
electrical phenomena, for whenever traversed, peals of thunder ore said to 
be heard. ' 

158. The Ocean. — The waters which continuously environ the coo^ 
tinental and island masses, form a single ocean, but are conveniently 
divided into several great sections, an arrangement caused by the irregular 
distribution of the solid and fluid portions of the surface. 
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UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF LAND AND WATER ON THE SURFACE OP THE 

GL0B6. 

, If a great eirole be drawn throngh the Coast pf Perv and the vmth of Aaia, the surface of the 
globe will be divided into two heraispheree, the one containing the most extensive land maBseSf 
the other being almost entirely covered with water. One side of our globe may be said to be 
(Continental, the other oceanic. 

■ 159. These sections constitute the Atlantic, Arctic, Indian, Pacific, and 
Antarctic oceanic basins. These, in their general character, were described 
in the article. Physiognomy of the Earth's Surface. Many peculiar and 
physical characteristics, however, remaui to be noticed. 

160. The Atlantic ocean is the best known of any, as the highway of 
the world's commerce, perpetually traversed by hosts of merchant vessels, 
in which millions of property and thousands of lives are embarked. 



\&L, Itfi-tifdpidal ^^trfets extiibit several remarlEaUe phenomena, to Ijbe 
I^libspliorefSicenee'of the sea, the flying-fish chased by the dolphin, sacee»- 
sive regions of steady breezes and cahns< — ^the latter iDterrapted by short 
and sudden squalls, and enormous deluges of rain. 

162. The South Atlantic has no peculiarities which require notice. A 
very large portion of the surface of the North Atlantic is occupied by sea- 
weed, [fucus ncdansy) closely matted together, forming the Grassy Sea, or 
the Sargasso Sea of the Spanish and Portuguese. This marine vegetation 
occurs in stripes or banks. Its area is estimated to amount to more thaa 
one million square miles* 

163. In the spring months, extensive sheets of drift iee and massive ice- 
bergs are common in the North Atlantic, floating inuch nearer the American 
than the European coast, borne by a current from the Atotio sea, frequently 
OS f&t south as lat. 40° and 45°, being confined to the spaoe between 42P 
tod 50° east long, deviations from these limits occur, but are very rare. 

la 1817, many thomand square miles of ice, -which for ages had been permanent on the north 
ci Iceland, suddenly broke, from some anknown cause, and drifts occurred in 32^ of east loqgi* 
tade. 

Agiii;a in 1841, the steamer << Great Western*' encountered an extensiyd ice-field between 42f> 
npd 43® of latitude, and proceeded along its souUiern edge from east to west for more than a hun« 
dred miles. This was the year in which the Ul-fated steamer <' President '* Mras lost, most likely- 
surrounded and crushed by the floating ice which came down in peculiar force at that period from 
ike northern regions. 

164. The Arctic Ocean being closed to navigation by eternal frosts, 
Wa physical oharacteristios are but partially known* The perilous attempts 
x^ those master-spirits of enterprise. Sir John Franklin and others, to ex- 
plore this ice-enclosed region, have thus far been unsuccessful. 

165. The theory of a milder region, an open sea, surrounding the noi^th 
pole, as recently suggested by Dr. Kane, remains to be substantiated. 

166. The Pacific, properly styled the Great Ocean, is chiefly remarkable 
for its yastness and tke numb^ of its; inlands. 

167. The Indian Ocean has no distinctive character independent of 
phenomena, which belong to the depai-tment of meteorology — ^its hurricanes 
and monsoons. 

168. The Antarctic Ocean presents similar features to the Arctic, but 
is more completely an icy sea ; the drift ice appears to travel farther from 
the south than from the corresponding pole. 

169. Some variations of level are observed between different sections of 
the universal ocean. 

170. The surface of the Bed Sea, at certain seasons, is from 24 to 36 
feet higher than that of the Mediterranean, arising probably from ]»revai]ing 
winds and currents. 

171. The effect of the equatorial eurrent which sweeps across the Atlan*^ 
tic, from the Gulf of Guinea to the Gulf of Mexico, where its farther pro^ 
gross westward is arrested, is to pile up the waters several feet above the 
level of the ocean. 

172. There appears to be a small difference between the level of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, on the different sides of the Isthmus of Panama. 

178. The beds of the oceanic waters exhibit similar inequalities to those 
which mark the surface of the dry-l^d — abrupt eminences^ gentle slope^t 

■ 4 
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tad deep depressioiifl, the depth of the fluid turying from bejond Hbo 
reach of the sounding line to ihe thin stratnxn that scarcely conceala the 
land bank trvm the eye of the navigator. 

17^ Oceanic Movements. — ^The ocean is subject to three general 
movements — ^waves, tides, and Currents, the causes of which are inde-, 
pendent. 

175. The wave movement is of an inconstant and transitory charao- 
ter, occasioned by winds ; that of the tides is regular and periodical, the 
result of the attractive influence of the moon, mo£fied by that of the sun ; 
while the currents are the effect of various circumstances — ^permanently 
or alternately flowing — ^resembling great rivers in the sea. 

176. Waves arise from the action of the winds, in contact with the sur* 
face of the ocean. Their height or magnitude is in proportion to the inten- 
sity and duration of the force exerted. The common saying of waves 
runnmg mountains high is a popular exaggeration. Forty feet is considered 
the extreme height of waves, or 20 feet above and below the general level 
of the ocean. At a comparatively small depth the ocean is tranquil when 
furious tempests are agitating its surface. The effect of the strongest gab 
probably does not extend 200 feet below the surface. 

177. The tide movement of the ocean is indicated by a great margmal 
wave or swell which rises and falls generally twice every day on all coasts 
of the globe, except on t^ose of the Mediterranean Sea where it is some<- 

imes not perceptible. The height US which successive tides rise differs, ex* 
ceedingly in different quarters of the globe, and is everywhere variable. 
In the open ocean they attain only a few feet ; but in confined seas, as in 
the Bay of J'undy, they sometimes rise 60 or 70 feet. The greatest rise 
is called the springtide and the least the neap-tide. 

178. In general, two complete tides occupy an interval of 24 hours, 50 
minutes and 28 seconds, corresponding to <lie time which elapses between 
two successive passages of the moon to the same meridian. The tide is 
generally higher in proportion as the moon approaches nearest the earth, or 
when she is in perigee^ and lower when she is most distant from it, or in 

179. Oceanic Currents. — (See Map of the "World.) Currents of 
various extent, magnitude and velocity, disturb the tranquillity of the 
ocean. Some of them depend on permanent, others on ever-varying causes. 
They are divided into three classes— -constant, periodical, and temporary. 
Constant currently are produced by the combined action of the rotation of 
the earth, the heat of the sun, and the trade winds. Periodical currents 
are occasioned by tides, monsoons and other long-contmued winds. Tern- . 
porary currents arise from the tides, meltmg ice, and storms. 

180. Currents of the Atlantic Ocean. — South Atlantic Cur^ 
rtrU, This is a discharge of water from the Indian Ocean, by a current round 
the Cape, which flows northerly along the coast of Africa nearly as Far as 
the equator. It is much colder than the superincumbent air, and is over- 
hung with mist, occasioned by the condensation of the vapor of the atmo- 
sphere. Average breadth, according to Sir James Boss, GO miles ^ depth, 
1200 feet ; velocity, 24 mUes per day. 
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181. Equatorial Current. — TMb is 00 c&lled from ito caorse lying tmder 
et near the line. It is a eontuittation of the former, commences at the coast 
•f Congo, flows north-west to the eonator, which it reaches about the merir 
liian of Greenwvsh. It then prooeeos across the whole ocean, increasing in 
extent and velocity till off Cape St, Augustine, South America, it divides 
into two branches. This is the most powerful and extensive of all the At- 
lantic currents, and by its nature and position interferes the most of any 
with navigation, forming a wide and complete bar across the narrow part 
of the ocean between the shores of Guinea and Brazil. Velocity between 
the coast of Congo p.nd the Island of Annabon, from 14 to 30 miles per 
day ; in its progress to Cape Palmas, from 52 to 63 miles ; between 10^ 
and 16° W. long., from 44 to 80 miles, the strongest part of the stream. 
Temperature — at least 3° colder than the ocean on each side, because its 
waters come from a odder region. 

182. About the middle of the ocean, in W. long. 23'', the equatorial , 
current sends off a large stream, called from its direction the ndrth-^west r 
branch. Jt may be traced as far north as lat^ 28°^ and someiames as far 
as 30^^. This branch favors the return of vessels from the southern hernia 
sphere to Europe* Velocity— about 20 to 24 miles per day up to lat. 10**, 
Off Cape Augustine, where the equatorial current divides, a branch to the 
south forms the Brazil current, running at the distance of from 200 to 250 
miles from the shore, and extending to the out*fall of the La Plata river, 
sometimes much farther. Velocity — off Rio Janeiro, 30 miled per day 5 near 
the La Plata, from 15 to 20 miles. 

183. Guiana Currency — the main stream of the equatorial current, con- 
tinued along the coast of Guiana to the Caribbean Sea, entering it between 
the islands of Trinidad and Martinique, Velocity varies from 10 to 40 
miles per day ; it has been found about 90 miles in the strongest part ; it 
decreases towards the coasts. 

184. Caribbean Current y — the Guiana current continued through the 
Caribbean Sea, flowing with a gentle motion through the channel of Yuca- 
tan, into the Gulf of Mexico. 

185. Current of the Gulf of Mexico. The slight flow received from 
the Caribbean Sea divides into two branches — one, turning to the right, 
passes Cuba to the Strait of f'lorida ; the other, turning to the left, ms^es 
a complete tour of the Gulf of Vera Crua and the mouth of the Mississippi. 
Both branches flow gently. The temperature of the Gulf of Mexico is at 
least 7^ higher than that of the Atlantic in the same parallel. It amounts 
in general to 89°, but has been observed 90^, being probably the-highest 
temperature of the ocean over the globe. 

186. Gtdf Stream, The branch currents of the Gulf of Mexico unite 
at the Strait of Florida, to form the powerful and celebrated stream which 
carries off the heated water of the Mexican cauldron, and distributes it at 
great distances. The stream proceeds along the coast of tha United States 
as far as Cape Hatteras. It then gradually turn& eastward, maintains that 
direction as far as the Azores, where it bends south, and loses itself a little 
south of that group of islands. The length of its course from the Strait of 
Florida to the Azores is about 3,000 geographical miles ; but part of the 
WMm waters of the Gulf Stream find their way to the shores of Europe, as 
for up as the North Cape, and even to Spitzbergen. Velocity — quoted as 



high as 120 miles per day, after passing the Narrows of tbe Stn^ts } 48 to 
6& at 1100 miles from its egress ; and 80 or more after a course of nearlr 
3000 miles. Temperature, after issuing from the Qulf, exceeds 86^ ; after 
running 1100 miles, 81® ; after 3,000 miles, 76'' to 79^ ; at the Azores, 74^ 

• 187/ Hudson^ $ Bay Current flows from die Arctio Ocean to the 
Ckilf Stream, whioh it joins east of the Great Bank of Neiwfoundland, the 
polar ioe descending by it into the North Atlantic. Velocity — ^from ^6 to 
60 miles per day. Temperature has been observed 48<^, which is 17^ below 
that of the adjacent ocean. It bears the name therefore of the Cold Cur- 
rent. Captain Scoresby counted 500 icebergs setting out upon it at once* 
The Icelanders receive large quantities of driftrwood by tbe.meditim of this 
current, an important benefaction to. them in the absence of natural forests. ' 
It is supposed that the great rivers of Northern Asia bring it down from 

^ the Siberian woods to the ocean^ from whence it is trapsferred to the shores 

' of Iceland. 

188. JVorfA AUtmtic Drift Current comprises that part of the At- 
lantic east of the Arctio qurrent, and north of the Gulf Stream. The 
durection is easterly towards Europe ] the flow very weak 3 but the two 
following currents originate from it. * 

189. JVartk African and Guinea Current originate between Cape 
Clear in Ireland, and Cape Finisterre in Spain. It flows south and south- 
east to Cape St. Vincent, between which and Cape Cantiz^ in Morocco; the 
whole mass of water, as far as long. 20^ west, sets into the Strait of 
Gibraltar. The west part of the current flows south, and at Cape Blanco 
it extends only 150 to 180 miles from the land.. At the Cape Verde 
Islands it turns south-east, and flows in contact with, but in an opposite 
direction to the equatorial current, with which its waters probably mix. 

190. RenndVs Current commences near Cape Finisterre, runs along 
the coast of the Bay of Biscay, then shoots across the mouths of the 
English and Irish Channels, bends round to the west, and through all the 
intermediate points till it falls into itself, performing a complete rotation. 
It bears the name of the late Major. James Rennell, who first accurately 
traced its Course, and is the current which so often endangers vessels near 
the Scilly Islands. Velocity— from 24 to 90 miles per day. 

191. Southern Connecting Current arises from the drift ourreat of 
the south-east trade wind, and flows to the Cape of Good Hope, where it 
divides, a branch joining the North Atlantic cujrrent and another passing 
into the Indian Ocean. 



CURRENTS OF THE INDIAN OCEAN. 

192. Bengal Current runs principally along the coast of Coromandel, 
but depends entirely upon the monsoons for its direction and force. It 
flows in summer, the time of the south-west monsoon, to the north-east , 
in the opposite direction in winter, when the north-east mbnsoon prevails. 
Velocity — the greatest in winter, often 60 miles per day y east of Ceylon, 
from 30 to 70 miles. 



•' 193. JlfaZd&ar' Cterrenf floTvs along t1}« coast t>f 9&Iabar, from Bonn 
bay to Gape Cornorm ; depends upon the monsoons ; runs northerly ii^ 
yriiiter, and southerly in summer. Velocity in winter, very slight; in 
summer, from 10 to 30 miles, per day. 

194. United Bengal and MdeAar Currmt. The Bengal ourrenty floiw*? 
iBg throngh Palk Strait and round Oeylon, joins; the MalsJ)ar oorrent, the 
united waters flowing westerly towards Africa, depending howeref upon' the 
northr^ast monsoom. 

195. Passage l)rifi Current — the equatorial current of the Indian 
Ocean. It originates south-west from Australia, flows firat northerly td ' 
the Tropic of Capricorn, whete it bends west and sweeps acrofss the whole 
ocean. Approaching Madagascar, it bec(mies narrower, and* flows on the 
north of that island towards the African coast^ having previously sent oif 
a branch to the soulii-wdst at the Island of Eodriguez. Yelbdty near , 
Australia, from 20 to 80 miles per day-; hi the 'middle of the ocean, fnom ^ 
10 to 20 ; but north of Madagascar, where it becomes narrow and more 
powerful; Irem 45 io .60 miles* ' 

196. Mozambique Current — the strongest in the Indian Ocean, a con* 
Hnuation of the Passage Drift, which, after having passed Madagascar, and 
being joined by the weak Bengal and Malabar current, turns south and 
flows through the Mozambique canal to the southern extremity of Africa. 
Velocity — from 20 to 50 miled per day, in general ; most rapid near the 
coast off Cape Corrientes, where the velocity is 189 miles per day, (nearly 
6 miles per hour.) This is, perhaps,. the greatest velocity ever noted of any 
current. 

197. LaguUas, or Cape Current. On the sonthem extremity of Africa^ 
at the first point of Natal, the Mozambicjue current is joined by that branch 
of the ^Passage Drift which sdparates from it at Eodriguez ; and thus the 
chief movements of the Indian Ocean here blend, forming a strong current, 
part of which reaches the Atlfl2itic, and is called the Lamias oup*ent, from 
the cape and sand-bank of that name. Telocity — ^greatest at its oommeDc&* 
pient, from 60 to 110 miles per day; decreases tow^ds the w^t j mean 
velocity at the Cape of Good Hope, 83 miles. 

198. Counter Current. The preceding curre»fc meets with resistance 
from the great Lagullas bank, about half way between the first point of 
Natal and the Cape of Good Hope, and unable to pass round, or entirely 
over it in^ the Atlantic, la great portion of the water is returned by a 
counter current to the Indian Ocean. 

CURRENTS OF THE i^ACmC OCEAN. 

199. Antarctic Drift Current flows from the south polar regbosr in 
a notth-easterlv course towards the coast of Sattth Ameriea^ where it divides 
into two hranches, nearly opposite the Island of Chiloe. 

200. Perumany or HumhoMfs Current—^ne of the branches mentioned, 
first discovered by Humboldt, in 1802. It proceeds northwards along the 
shores of Chili and Peru, as fai; as Cape Blanco, where it turns north-west, 
embraces the Galapagos Group, and expanding from thence in breadth, is 
lost in the great ilquatorial current of the Pacific. Velocily— from Valpl^ 
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nSso to Lima, 12 or 18 miles per day ; at the Chilapagbfl tslands, it has 
been noted at from 70 to 120 miles* 

201. Cape Horn Current — the second branch from the Antarctic Drift, 
running south, passing round Cape Horn to the Falkland Isles, and per- 
haps finally joining the southern connecting current of the Atlantic. Yelo^ 
mtj from 54 to 100 miles per day, in lat. &6^ to 58^ ; near the coast, meaa 
Teiocitj 24 miles. 

202. Equatorial Current — ^the principal movement of the waters of tibe 
Pacific, fnan east to west, flowing on both sides of the Equator, its limits 
coinciding with lat. 25'' N., and 26° S., making a breadth of 3,000 geo« 
graphical miles. Yelocity — the general mean, 30 miles pe;* day. There 
are two minor currents within the equatorial, flowing in an opposite direc- 
tion from west to east. 

, 203. Menior^s. Counter Dri/lf— about the Trppic of Capricon, and the 
median of 80* W., named after the Prusaan ship « Mentor," on board 
of which the first observations were made in 1832. 

204. J^orth Equatorial Counter Ctm*en^-^between lat. ffi and 10" N., 
Jong. J15» and IW W. 

205. Mexican Coast Current — ^periodical, dependent on the seasonal 
breezes ; flowing south-west in winter, north-west in summer. 

206. Japanese Current — ^fwmed by the approach of the equatorial 
current to the coast of Asia. A portion is deflected north by the Island 
of Formosa, and passes along the east coast of Niphon, finally losing itself 
In the ocean. Velocity off Niphon, from 50 to 120 miles per day. 

207. Carolinean Monsoon CurrerU — ^formed by the central portion vof 
the equatorial approaching the Caroline Islands, where it becomes infl^uenned 
by the monsoons, flowing west in summer, east in winter. 

208. Rossd^s Drift Current — ^formed by the southern portion (^the 
equatorial approaching the New Hebrides and New Caledonia, the course 
ohanging from west to north-west towards Torres Strait, named after the 
discoverer, M. Rossel. 

209. JSTev) South Wales Current — ^runs along the coast from 20** S. to 
Van Dieman's Land ; periodical, depending on the winds ; flowing south 
in summer, and north in winter. Velocity from 20 to 30 lailes per day. 



ACTION OF THE OCEANIC WATBUS UPON THE LAND. 

210. Some idea may be formed of the changes wrought by the ocean in 
s angry : " " 
chronicle • 



its angry moods in the course of a few thousand years, from the following 
ronicle of selected cases : ^ 



SdO.— The >ta otrried off a larfre quBBtKy of the eoH of Heligoland, IilaAds tli the GerniiUi 
Ocean, off* the moath of the Elbe, previously of considerable extent, but anltse- 
quently much reduced. 
SOO^-800.— Tempests efaanffed the coasts of Brittany ; Talleys and villages were swallowed tip 
The Britons have a tradition, which has descended from the fabsto^ ^gM» o^ ^h* 
destmotion of the south-western part of Brittany. 
S00~950 .-^Violent storms agitated the Lngnnes of Venice. The Isleaof AmmiaaoaiidCo*- 
Blanziilco disappeared. 
1106. — Old Mulamocca, a considerable town near Venice, was engulfed by the sea. 
1218.->A great ifinndatinn destroyed the Onlf of Jadhe. 
iaia-19&0*-.-:Efe lelatid of Wieringen wea formed,; the reia|lof violent storms, whi«)i canaed U 
to become detached from the main land. 
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l877*1287<~Iiitin<l«itton> one ntfod the teniU ooanttf of Relderjtod. HA alluTiaJ pUin at ih»mo«t1i 
of t)ie Kms, m the time of the Romans, stretehiOff between Groningen and Bept 
Frieiiand. Two email ■traamc-, the Tiam end Eehe, which watered thia dktriet, 
disappeared . 
The town of Toram, a coneiderable place, wag destroyed , aloni^ with upwards of 
fifty market'towns, villages, and moaasteries. A new'golf, called Dollart, now oe- 
cupies their site. 

aaes^^Vtolent tempests broke the isthmus which tmited Holland with Friesland, and 
formed the Zuider Zee. 
18IXKlS00.~Three*fourtfa8 of Heligoland were swept away. 

1300. — Ciparum, ia Istria, was destroyed. 

1303. — A great part of Ragen was engulfed^ and many Yillages on theeoast of Pomeranm., 

1337 .-->An inundation earned off fourteen villages, in the I«feof Oadsand, in Zealand^ 

1475.— Land near the mouth of the Humber was swept away, and several villages destroyed. 

1570.-- A violf^nt storm destroyed half of the village of Scheveningen, nortn-west of the 
Hagoe. The oharch that onoe stood in the middle of the village, now stands on 
the shore. 

1631.— ^An eruption submerged the whole of Nordstrand, a lavge and popnlons district, 
which had originally been a part of the continent, and detached by a previous m- 
road of the waters. On the evening of the 11th of October, 1634, the sea broke over 
it, destroying 1,368 houses, charcheS| and towns, 60,000 head of cattle, and np- 
wards of 6,(w0 persons. There now remains ot this once flourishing and fertile 
island, the three islets, named Pelnomi, Nordetrand| and Lutze-moor. j 

1658.— The Island Orisant was annihilated, 

1784.— A violent storm, according to M. HoiT, formed the lake Abouktr, in Lower Egypt. 

1803.— The sea swept away the last remains of the (Hriory of Grail, in Fifeshiro. i 

211. Effects of Currents. — ^The great ctnrents have sometimes 
<fffsetd, or there are changes in the set of the current, dne to transitory 
causes. These may deceive the most skilful commander, and endanger hb 
Tessel, when his reckoning gives him a considerable distance from the 
shore. There are strong local currents, produced by tidal action, which 
sometimes meet firom opposite quarters, and cause a whirlpool, like the 
eelebrated Maelstrom, literally mill-stream, on the coast of Norway, and 
Hurl Gate in Long Island Sound. 

212. The oceanic currents have exerted an important influence in the 
past history of the globe, and are necessary to its occupation by the human 
race. The productions of the vegetable kingdom have been widely diffused 
by the transport of seeds in the water from one region to another. In like 
manner, animals have been translate^d involuntarily to a new home on float'- 
ing ice ; and canoes of men and women, driven out to sea by the winds, 
have got entangled in its powerful streams, and have been borne to lands 
before without inhabitants, but thenceforth to be established in them. 

Materials, drifting across the Atlahtic to the Azores, strengthened Colnmbus in his design to 
navigate it ; and led to the opeuipg of the gates of a new world. 

218. Currents carry the warm water of the tropics to the polar re^ons 
to moderate the cold, and bear the cold water of the poles to the tropics to 
moderate the heat. 

It iethe warmth of the Onlf Stream, eonveyed to the north-west of Enrope, that renders that 
tflimiite so mild, clothinsr Britain in ** ever-green robes,** when, in the same latitude, the shpree 
of Labrador are encnsed in ice. * 

VITithont waves, tides, and currents, the ocean, charged with an tmiDense amount of decom- 

Ksin^ animal and vegetable matter, would become a stagnant, fetid pool, giving oflT noxious es- 
lations, infecting the whole atmosphere, and reducing the mdre habitieible pans of the earth to 
the condition of a desert. 



METEOEOLOGT. 

214. Meteorology is a description of the atmosphere, and the phenomesa 
iependent on Heat, Light, and Electricity. 

215. The Atmosphere, or Sphere of Vaporff— ia a stratum 
rf gaseous matter which everywhere surrounds the earth, and is the gfeat 
laboratory of nature in which the various gases exhaled from the earth are 
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oolleeted together^ and mixed, deoomposed, didtiDed, volataUzedi condensect, 
or preoipitated in an endless process, according to fixed laws. It is the 
assemblage of all substances capable of assuming the aeriform state at the 
degree of temp^nrture which prevails around the earth. 

216. As there is perhaps no substance which cannot lie reduced t6 the 
aeriform state by intense heat, or rendered solid by intense cold, conse- 
quently the condition, quality, or •composition of the atmosphere depends 
very much upon temperature. 

Pare atmospheric air, however, is esseotiaUy composed of certain elements, in definite pro- 
portions. Under ordinary cironmstances, the oompositiun of 1000 parts of the atmosphere may be 
stated as follows : 

' Oxyiren, •..--...SIOO 

Nitrogeni --•--••• 7750 
Aqueous Vapor, ..•••• Uji 

Carbonic Acid| •••-••• 0.8 

1000.0 
The atmosphere hat weight, is in a high degree elastic, and Is natorany colorless. 

217. Atmospheric Currents, * To understand the causes of atmospheric 
currents presupposes a knowledge of the distribution of solar heat, with 
its effects upon the atmosphere. The sun, the source of light and heat» 
shoots forth his burning rays upon the sur&ce of the earth. The earth 
being of a globular form, the direction of the sun's rays is relativdj 
vertical or oblique. The vertical rays are the more intense. ^ Tbe central 
portion of the earth (that zone lying between the tropics) receives the 
vertical rays, an4 is in the greatest degree heated. That portion, lying 
between the tropics and the poles, receives the oblique rays, their intensity 
being in inverse proportion to their oVliquity. Hence the distribution cl 
solar heat upon the surface of the earth is very unequal. 

218. The surface of the earth also absorbs, reflects, and radiates the 
solar heat in an unequal degree* The lands absorb and radiate mom 
readily than the waters. The sandy desert refleotii the solar heat to a 
greater degree than the alluvial soil. 

219. To the unequal distribution, absorption, reflection, and radiataon 
of solar heat, together with the quantity of water the air holds in a state 
of vapor, may be aQsigned the causes of that variety of physical phenomena, 
aerial currents, or winds ) and as these deranging causes act with varyins 
intensity^ the winds at currents created are alSo diverse in power and 
character. 

220. The temperature of the atmosphere is not affected, as may be 8U|y- 
posed, by the durect solar rays passing through it. The air receives its 
^eat from the earth, by radiation and reflection. The effect of heat upon 
the air is to expand its volume. 

, 221. When any portion of the earth's surface is more heated than the 

surrounding districts, the air there ascends and blows over the adjoining 

' cooler atid denser strata, causing an tipper outward current, while the 

colder and denser flmd rushes towards the spot where the balance has been 

lost by expansion, and a lower inward current is produced. 

It the door of a hot room be opened in winter, there wil) be an upper narrent of warme^, 
directed from the heated apartment, and a lover cold current flowing into it. The flame ore 
eandle held nea^ the ceiling will be directed from within, ontwerds ; if held near the floor, it 
Will be driven from witboat, inwards ; and if placed mtciway/it will be npright and etni.- Every 
eonflagration, however cnim the air may have been previously, is attended, with gneta of winlj^ 
the beat causes an ascending curreift, and the eold nir rnthee /rom every direction towards tkt 
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fTpdie ui ezalflpit ii| natnrti of «li iii«Bd •itDflite4 alone in the midst of thepeean. The land $b^ 
■orbing the lolar heat more readily than the water, the island becomes much wanner than the 
neighboring sea—an aseending cnrrent is established, and the firesh air of the sea flows from aJl 
direetions under the form of a sea«breeze. In the absence of the solar heat it is the reverse. 

Daring the night the iidand loses heat by radiation, and cools qaieker than the sea. The at- 
mosphere, having become heavier, runs into that of the sea under the form of a lend*breeze. Thus 
• constant interchange is established. These phenomena are observed almost deily on nearly 
all the seaboards. 

222. What takes place here on a small scale during a day and a ni^t 
IS ezhihited on a majestic scale, in a permanent manner, between the con- 
tinents and the oceans, from one season to another ; between the tropical 
regions and the temperate and polar regions. 

223. All atmospheric currents are the result of difference of tempera- 
ture. The difference of temperature between day and night gives birth to 
the diurnal breezes ; the difference of temperature between extreme sea- 
sons gives rise to the season-breezes or monsoons; the difference of tem- 
perature between the tropics and the poles is the cause of the great annual 
breeze, the trade winds, though modified by the rotary motion of the earth. 

224.x Classifioation of Winds. — Permanent breezes prevail within' 
the tropics, called Trade Winds, which maintain nearly the same direction 
and rate throughout the year. They are termed N. £L in the northern 
hemisphere from their direction, and S. E. in the southern hemisphere ; 
but both blow more decidedly from the east as they approach the equator. 
The limits of the N. E. trades are the parallels of 8° and 23''^N. lat.; of 
the S. B. are the parallels of 3° N. and 28° S. Between them, from 3° to 
9? N. lat. is a zone styled the region of oalms, in which thick foggy air pre» 
vails, with frequent, sudden and copious rains, attended by thunder and 
lightning. (See Physical map.) 

225. The trade winds 
may be readily explain- 
ed: The regions border- 
ing on the equator are 
the hottest on the earth, 
ii consequence of rare- 
\ faction the air there 
ascends, and flows over 
the colder masses on 
either side towards the 
poles, from which a 
colder atmosphere moves 
to supply its place. 
Thus two currents »are 
created in ' each hemi- 
sphere, an upper and a 
lower, but flowing in op- 
posite directions ; and if the earth did not rotate upon its axis, the direction 
of the lower current in the northern hemisphere would be from N. to S., 
and in the southern hemisphere from S. to N. The earth, however, rotates 
from W. to E., and the atmosphere surrounding it partakes of this rotary 
motion. (S^e Fig. 5.) 

226. In proceeding from the poles to the equator, the masses of air flow 
from regions where the rotary motion of the surface is less, to where it 19 
greater *, and unable to acqure the new Telocity at once, in virtue of a law 

5 
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of inertia, tbey are deflected towards the west^ just in proportion as tbej 
do not keep up with the surface towards the east. Hence, instead of being 
north and south winds, which they wonld be if the earth were at rest, they 
become northeast and south-east winds. 

227. When these winds approach each other, they tend to produce 
a purely eastern breese, but this is not perceptible, because the horizontal 
motion of the air is neutralized by the vertical motion consequent upon 
excessive heat and rarefaction. Here is the region of calms, in wMch 
there would be an almost perfect calm, but for the great evaporation and 
violent rains which disturb the equilibrium of the atmosphere, and occasion 
sudden storms and squalls, attended by thunder and lightning. This 
zone of calms is entirely north of the equator, extending about 6*^ in width 
at a mean. 

228. Periodieal Winds, or those which prevail at a certain time of the 
year or day, belong to various dbtricts of ^e globe. The monsoons of the 
Indian Ocean, the estesian winds of the Mediterranean, and the land and 
sea-breezes are of this class. 

229. Monsoons. The winds of the Indian Ocean blow in one direction 
fbr five months ; after an interval of one month, during which calms, light 
breezes, gales, hurricanes, and thunder storms prevail, the wind changes 
and blows in the opposite direction for the same time,, and so on alternating 
with great regularity. From April to September, the south*west monsoon 
prevails ; from October to March, the north-east. The cause of these 
seasonal breezes is easily understood. 

230. During the southern summer months of December, January, and 
February, Southern Africa receives the vertical rays of the sun, while 
Southern Asia experiences the low temperature of winter. In virtue of 
that law by which all aerial currents are established, the air rushes from 
the colder regions of Southern Asia towards the warmer regions of Africa, 
and a north-east wind blows as long as the difference of temperature lasts. 
The reverse takes place when Southern Asia is heated by the sun of the 
northern summer, and Africa is cooled by the southern winter. The air 
now flows from the colder region of Africa to the warmer region of Asia, 
and a south-west wind prevails. The direction of the monsoons, like the 
trade winds, is modified by the rotary motion of the earth. 

231. The Estesian Winds, which blow strongly from the north in the 
Mediterranean in summer, are caused by the high temperature produced 
by the vertical rays of the sun upon the sandy and flinty soil of the im- 
mense desert of Sahara. 

2S2, ^Vanahle Winds prevail in mean and high latitudes. The same 
wind i)lows but a few days in succession. Between the parallels of 24® 
and 50° JST. lat., the south-west wind blows more frequently than any other 
throughout the year. Between the same parallels, 8. lat., the north-west 
wind is the prevailing current. 

233. The winds of these regions blow from every direction and are very 
complicatedif The endeavor to arrive at causes is in a great measure at- 
tended with unsatisfactory results. 

284. The Winds of the Deserts. The Samoon or Samiel of Arabia, 
Nubia, and Persia, the Khamsin of Sgypt» the Harmaitan, of Senegambia 



Mid Guinea, the Sirocco of the Saliara, the Sa/and of Spain, are caused 
usually by the difference of temperature in countries subject to extreme 
heat and drought, and generally partake of that character. 

285. The Pampas (or south-west winds) of Buenos Ayres, South 
America, which originate among the snows of the Andes, are cold winds, 
and Bometiraes rush with such incredible velocity over the level pampas, 
and so suddenly set in, that persfms bathing in the La Plata have been 
drowned, finding it impossible to regain the shore. 

236. Hurricanes. Frequently in serene hot weather, in this latitude, a 
whirling motion of the air takes place, usually indicated by sand, dust, and 
leaves ascending in spiral columns. Larger and stronger whirls carry up 
water, animals, and even buildings lying in their course. These whirl- 
winds are generally caused by the struggle of two winds meeting at an 
angle in the same manner as whirlpools are formed in water by two currents 
being abruptly impelled against each other. 

237. There are liuree well known hurricane regions — the West Indies, 
the Indian Ocean, and the Chinese Sea. 

The general coarse of the West Indian hnrrieanes is fVom the Leeward Islands W. N. W., pars- 
ing around the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, or acros? it, then following the Oulf Stream akd 
terminating In the Atlantic, or exhausting their fury in the United States. They prevail from 
June to October. They are the most frequent in August. 

The hurricanes of the Indian Ocean come from the N. E., near Sumatra and Java, and travel 
to the S. E. towards Rodriguez and the Mauritius Islands. They occur chiefly from December 
to April, the hot season in that hemiaphere. 

In the Chinese Sea, the hurricanes (there called typhoons) range from the shore to about 150^ 
E. long. They occur from June to November, after an interval of three or four years. 
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238. Waier^Spouis. These singular phenomena, so frequently observed 

on the ocean, result when two winds of different temperature meet. The 

winds condense the vapor and give it a whirling motion, so that it de- 

^ soends tapof ing^ towards the sea below, and causes the surface of the water 
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to asoend in a pointed spiral form till it joins that from above, assmniDg 
, the appearance of an upright and an inyerted cone, being thinner in the 
centre than either above or below. 

239. When a water-spout has a progressive motion, the upper and^under 
part must move in the same direction, and with equal . velocity, otherwise 
it breaks, which frequently happens, when a noise is heard resembling the 
falUng of a cataract. The following is a general description : 

240. Under a dense cloud the sea' becomes agitated with violent commo* 
tiofis, the waves dash rapidly towards the centre of the agitated waters, on 
arriving at which, they rise whirling round in a spiral direction towards the 
clouds. This conical ascending column is met by another descending 
column, which moves towards the water and joins it. In many instances 
the lower eolunm is from 18 to 30 rods in diameter near the base. Each 
column, however, diminishes towards the centre, where they often unite, 
their diameters being no more than 4 or 5 feet. If a ball is discharged 
from a gun or cannon into the centre, it causes the water^spout to break, 
and its progressive motion is arrested. Lightning is frequently seen to 
issue from the centre and sides of the water-spout, particularly when it 
breaks, but no thunder is heard. 

The winds perform a grand and important part in the economy of natnre. They moderate the 
severity of the northern climates by bringing to them the heat of the south — ^promote the fecanda- 
tion of flowers by agitating the branches of phints, at the same time disusing the productions of 
the v^etable kingdom by the transport of pollen and seeds to great distunces; and but for the 
aSrinl currents, mm would be confined to maritime countries, the interior of continents becoming 
arid deserts. They serve also to renew the air of cities, where causes of vitiation Urgely operate, 
and prevent that stagnation of the atmosphere which tends physically and mentally to deteriorate 
the human race. 

241. Rain. — ^If a vessel of water be exposed in open air on a hot day, the 
quantity of fluid soon sensibly diminishes, or it evaporates, being converted 
by the heat into invisible vapor, and diffused through the air. In like man- 
ner evaporation transpires upon a grand scale from the great collections of 
water on the earth's surface as well as from the moist ground — subject to 
diurnal and annual variations, because depending mainly upon temperature. 

242. A determinate volume of air, at a given temperature, is capable of 
receiving a certain quantity of vapor in an invisible state. When it con- 
tains all the vapor it is capable of receiving, it is said to be saturated. If 
the temperature be increased^ its capacity for receiving vapor is also in- 
creased. On the contrary, if the temperature be reduced, its capacity for 
vapor is diminished. Like a sponge saturated with water, reduce its 
volume by pressure, and a part of the water will run out. Decrease of 
temperature takes the place of pressure in air saturated with moisture, and 
precipitation or rain is the result. 

243. Take an example in nature : A warm, moist south-west wind blow- 
ing from the tropics comes in contact with the colder air of the temperate 
riegions, its temperature is lowered, it can no longer contain its full quantity 
of vapor. A portion of its moisture is soon condensed into clouds, and 
then falls in rain. On the contrary, if a wind bearing clouds meet a warmer 
and dryer air, as is the case in the burning deserts, the heated air, having 
a much greater capacity for moisture, dissipates all the clouds, and .the 
threatening storm suddenly disappears. 

244. If a wind bearing moisture encounter an elevated mountain range, 
forced to ascend high into the eold regions of the atmosphere, its vapors 
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are GODdensed, snfl mn &lls on tbe windward slope. The vrind passes 
over to the olher side dry and cool, deprive^ of moi^ of its moisture. Tfis 
phenomenon is common to all elevated mountain ranges. 

245. Distribution of Rain. iSince heat is the cause of evaporation, rain ^ 
IS very unequally distributed. The following arcgeneraj laws relative to 
the distribution of rain. 

246.— -1. It decreases from the equator to thp poles, because heat, the 
cause of vapor, diminishes. 2. It decreases from the coast to the interior 
of a continent, because the land supplies a less quantity of vapor than 
the sea. 3. In the temperate zones there is less rain on the eastern coasts 
than on the western, because the latter are first exposed to the western 
Vinds which blow from the ocean and discharge their moisture upon them, 
but within the tropics more rain falls on the eastern than the western 
coasts,^because of their exposure to the trade wind^- 4. More rain falls in 
mountainous regions than in level districts, because mountams arrest the 
course of the clouds, and a condensation of vapor ensues from collision 
with their cold summits. • 

247. Local Causes, The winds being the bearers of the clouds and 
vapors, consequently any circumstance that modifies the course or tem- 
perature of the winds, affects the condition of pr0cipitation : 1. In Europe, 
if the wind always blew from the north-east, it would never rain, because 
it would blow over a great extent of continent ; on the contrary, if the wind 
always blew from thfe south-west, the rain would be incessant, because it 
would come loaded witl^ vapors from the Atlantic. 2. If the great moun- 
tain barriers of Asia were removed, those immense arid deserts would soon 
smile with a luxuriant vegetation, because abundant rains from the south 
and east would be permitted to visit them* Again, suppose the Andes 
were transferred from the western to the eastern coast of South America, 
preventing the trade winds from bearing the vapors of the ocean into the 
interior of the continent, those excessively fertile valleys of the Amazon 
and Paraguay would soon become a sterile desert. 

248. There are extensive tracts of country in which rain is unknown ; in 
some districts it falls periodically, and in others rain may be said to be 
eoDStant. (See Hyetographic map.) 

249. The rainless regions of the New World comprise portions of Oali- 
fomia and Guatemala, the Mexican table-land, and the coast line of Peru ; 
those of the Old World comprehend an immense territory, stretching from 
Morocco through the Sahara, a part of Egypt, Arabia, Persia, into Beloo- 
chistan, with another great zone commencing north of the Hindoo-Koosh 
and Himalayas, including the table-land of Thibet, the desert of Gobi and 
a portion of Mongolia. In these tracts there is either no rain at all or only 
a very small quantity — ^so seldom occurring as to be quite a phenomena. 

250. The regions of periodical rain are within the tropics, and have 
seasons of extreme humidity, altematio^ with excessive drought. The 
Itfigtii of time of the rainy seasons difK^rs in different districts, but lasting 
g%erally from three to five months. The rains follow the sun: when 
the sun is north of the equator, the rdns prevail in the northern tropic ; 
when south of the line, m the southern tropic, except in India, whore the 
rainy and dry seasons are regulated by the mcmsoona. 
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251. The regions of constsnt precipitation in which run fiills at anj 
hour of the day, on any day of the year, are beyond the tropics, except the 
ssone of calms, a narrow belt between the periodic rains of the' northern and 
southern hemispheres, in which heavy showers occur almost daily, accom- 
panied with thunder and lightning. For the districts of seasonal rains, see 
Hydographic map, 

252. Observations and Annotaiions, The quantity of rain which falh 
between the tropics in a smgle month is greater than that of a whole year 
in higher latitudes. The annual amount of rain at the equator is 95 bchcs, 
which falls in 80 days, while at St. Petersburg the annual Amount is 17 
inches, which falls in 149 days. 

The folloiring table ebowe the dimhintion of the mrenge annual quantity of rain from ihm 
equator to the poles. 

TKOPICAL LaTITVDS. IHCHEe 

Mnhnbnleshwnr, "Western Ghants, --'---. 303 
Shd Luis de Maranhao, Brazil^ ...*... 276 
PirioiHribo, Gnyiiiia, ...•••••• 329 

Pierre Leone, Guinea, -.---.••- 190 
CnpeHnyti, St. Domingo, -.-.••..128 
Adnms* Pf^ak, Ceylon, ...... ..-100 

H.ivnna, Cuba, ........... 91 

Bomtjay, ....•<... .^.«.S0 

Macao, China, .......... 68 

MIA If AUD HIGH LATITUDE. 

Boiith Slope of the Alps, ..-...-.SB 

North France uud Belgium, .----.--28 

Picilr, 23 

Rome, ......•• ....-30 

North Germnny, ----..-.--20 

England, ••..«.. 31 

Sr. Petershiirgr 17 

Uleihnrg, Finlnnd, .--..-••..13 
Eastern Rnswin, .--..... ..14 

Key West, Floridn, ..........36 

Chnrlpston, S<»nth C-irolinn, ........48 

W.jshington, Capitol of U. S., - - 36 

Miriotti. Ohio, .....34 

Philndelphin, Pennsylvania, -.....-.47 

Providence, Rliode Islmd, --------42 

Csi ml) ridge, Missachusetts, ...-.-..38 
Burlington. Vermont, -..-.-.-.39 
Eastport, Mnine, -.-..-----36 

New York City, .,-.-.36 

253. The mean annual amount in the tropics of the Old World ia 76 
inches; in the New World, 115 inches; in the mean and high latitude. 
Old World, 31 inches; New World, 37 inches. 

Generally, countries receiving the greatest amount of rain have comparatively the least aoni* 
ber of rainy days, and vice versa. 

The mean lumual amount of rain in the 

British Isles, is • . • - 32 inches, which falls in 156 days* 

Western Fr.ince, - - 25 *• '* " " 152 »* 

Oentnil nxA North O^rniiuiy, • SO « « << << 160 ^ 

Hungary, .... 17 " u n «c m re 

Eastern Rueeia, . • • 14 « *< « m M « 

254. Instances of rain without clouds are by no means rare. They may 
occur when the equilibrium of the atmosphere in its Upper regions is in- 
tensely disturbed by very cold and warm currents of air oonring in collision, 
condensing the vapor into water without going through the transition st^ 
of vesicular vapors. 

M. de N«vew was in a shower at Constantinople for ten minotee, when the sky waf perfectly 
■erene. M. Babinet observed the same phenomenon at Paris, May 2, 1843. Beven] iirttancee 
kmre been o'isefred at Pariii Geawva^ and othtr plaem. • / ; 



255. SnovTi^r-^noyr » simply ihe visible vapor of whioh the* douds are 
docaposed, frozen. A quantity of very minute orystals of- ice baring been 
fonned) they are enlarged by the condensation and freezing of yapor, and 
merging together, constitute flakes, which inorease in size during the period 
of their descent* When the quantity of m(»stare, separated from the at- 
mospher09 is not great, flakes are not fbrmed, but the cryi^als remain 
detached, float in the air, and give rise to what is called the frosi snwke in 
high latitudes. Snow falls to the ground when the temperature of the at- 
mosphere down to the earth's surface is sufficiently cold ; but if the lower, 
strata of air is too warm, it melts in traverEong them, and then we have rain 
below while it snows above. Hetce, snow is never seen at the level of the 
sea within the tropics, and it becomes more abundant with the decrease of 
temperature towards the poles. 

Snow-flakM belong to the hexagonal syitera of crystals, of whi^ sttTerai ezamplea are given. 
(See Physical map.) Captain Seoresby deseribes 96 varieties. 

- Kaeratz observes that flakes which fall at the same time have generally the same form, but if 
there is an interval between two consecative falls of snow, the forms of the second are found to 
differ from those of the first, although always ahke among themselves. 

Other aqoeous meteors, as dew, mists, fogs« hail', and hoar-frost may be easily understood. 
They are tne results of the ever-changing condition of the atmosphere. 

256. Temperature. On observing the temperature of a plaee, as re^ 
tered by the thermometer, it is found to be constantly fluctuating through a 
certain range above and below a standard mean.*^ 

257. The mean temperature of any one day or month at the same place 
differs from one year to another, but the mean temperature of the whole 
year remains nearly the same, especially when the average of 10 or 15 
years is taken. 

258. The mean of any number of unequal quantities is equal to theit 
sum divided by their number ; thus the mean temperature of air at any 
place during a year is equal to the sum of the mean temperature of each 
month divided by 12. 
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259. Temperattfre in equatorial regions is distributed quite equally 

• Fahrenheit's thermometer if nsed by English and American observers. 
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through ihe whole year, owing to Ae days and nii^tB being equal. Bat 
fti higher latiiadee, where the length of the day varies greatly, it takee a 
wide range above and below the annnal mean. In Guiana, within the tro- 
llies, the di£ferenoe between the hottest and coldest months in the year is 
3f^ 2' Fahrenheit, in the temperate zone it is about 60^, and at Yakutsk, in 
Siberifi, 114:^ 4'. But even in plaees having the same latitude the diver* 
sity is sometimes very great; at Quebeo the summers are as warm as those 
c£ Paris, yet the wmters are as severe as those of St. Petersburg. (See 
%. 7.) 

DnfinfT th« Rntflinn exptdition to Rhira. In 1840, the thermometer fell 45^ below zero, and for 
,tUree numths the mean temperature waa aboat 1^ Fahreaheit. la Jane the teraperatore rnae to 
114^ 8'. Thus, in the course of a few months the troops were exposed to a variation of IW* of 
temperatare, in n eountr/ situated nnder the same parallel as the Azores, where reigns perpetoU 
•prinif. 

260. In (enumerating the causes of climatic variations, or the diversity 
of temperature and humidity, several may be adduced : 1, the position of 
a country relative to the sun ; 2, its altitude ; (See Tableau, page 1 ;) 
3, its position, whether marine or continental ; 4, the prevailing winds to 
which it is exposed ; 5, the nature of its soiL 

261. A remarkable deviation from the usual climatic state sometimes 
occurs, spreading over wide distriets, though in no known instance extend* 
ing over an entire hemisphere. 

' The Danes have observed tliat moderate winters in Iceland nsnaUy- correspond to intense cold 
at Copenh:igen. • 

Gener.illy, Asia and America are in opposite climatic conditions, while Earope is unaffected 
{fy either extreme—these occurring more frequently in winter than in summer. 

The winter of 1700-91 was very mild in Earope, and very cold in America. 

The winter of 1794-05 was very severe in Europe, and very mild in North America. 

In Fel>rn»ry of 1828, intense cold prevailed in Aaia, while in North America it was unusually 
Aild, nnd Europe was nntiffected by either extreme. , 

In 1829 the cold was intense in Europe,^ moderate in Alia, while unusual heat prevailed fal 
North America. 

In 1837 the temperature was mild in Europe and very low in North America. 

The same alternnting condition exists also in regard to humidity. 

The years of 1816-17 were marked in the history of Western Europe by general famine, oea^ 
•ioned by exceRsive rains, while Eastern Europe and Asia had abundant harvests. 

In 1846 the cum crop of Europe was almost entirely cut off by the drought, while Ameriea 
tDJoyed a plentiful harvest. 

262. Isothermal Xjlnes. — ^Humboldt was the first to trace on charts 
lines connecting all points having the same annual temperature, or nearly. 
A distinct view is hereby affinrded of the distribution of temperature, and the 
powerful operation of other causes besides latitude, in discriminating cli- 
mates, will at once be 0een on examining the curves. (See map S[ the 
World.) 

263* It will be observed that near the equator the isothermals exhibit no 
great divergence from the parallels of latitude, but further north their in- 
flections become remarkable, ranging tiirough 25*' of latitude. 

^64. Climatlo Zones. — ^In defining accurately sones of climate^ the 
astronomical lines of the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, and the Arotb 
and Antarctic circles are practically useless ; because of the ^vergenoe of 
the isothermal Unes from the paraUels oi latitude. 

265. Guided by the isotherms, five climatic cones may be discriminated : 

1. The hot zone between the isotherms of SOO in both hemispherea. 
8. The warm xone between the isotherms of 80^ and 70^. 

3. The temperate xone between the isother^sa of 7<P ^nA^, 

4. The colcf xone between the isotherms of SO^ and ItP. ^ 
f . The frigid cone it bounded by the isothena of 10^. 
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ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA. 

266. Of electricity in itself we know nothing more than that it is a 
mighty imponderable agent, called simply for convenience, a, fluid invisibh 
when in a latent state, and apparently universally diffused. 

InfoTraation on the theory and detailt of eleetrical acienee iniiat be aoitght in treatiteii epe* 
ciallv deroted to the aobjeet. Tbe.ectence of Meteorology treats of ita phenomena, effecta and 
diatnbntion, aa developed m the atmosphere. 

267. While the earth itself is always charged with negative electricity, 
the atmosphere, in a clear and cloudless state is almost invariably found 
to be positively electric. Electricity varies in intensity, being greater ia 
winter than in summer, during the day than by night» and subject alsa t^ 
a kind of diurnal variation; being feeble at sunrise, then increasing for 
two or three hours, and attains its maximum. It declines towards the 
middle of the day and attains its maximum in the afternoon. 

268. The electricity of the atmosphere is supposed to be due principally 
to combustion, vegetation and chemical action. Whatever affeets the ther^ 
mometric and vaporous condition of the atmosphere, affects its electrieajl 
state. 

The comparitiTe intensity of th« electricity of the atrooaphere in different atatea of the weather 
le arranged in the following order by Mr. Croaae, of Broomfield, England. 



1. Re^nlar thander clonda. 

2. Driving atorm, with small rain. 

3. F&U of snow, or brisk hail-atorm. 

4. A smart shower in a cold day. 

5. Hot weatlver, after some wet days. 

6. Wet weather, after some dry daya. 

7. Clear frosty weather. 



8. Clear warm weather. 

9. Sky obscured by clouds.- 
10. Mackerel, or mottled sky. 
It. Sultry weather. 

12. Cold damp nights. 

13. Cold dry N. £. winds. 



269. The color of Jightning is variously white, orange, and blue. Its 
hue appears to depend on the intensity, and height in the atmosphere. 

270. There is a class of interesting and harmless meteorological pheno- 
. mena due to the communication of electricity in a strong degree. It 

becomes visible in the form of pale-colored flames, quivering on the ex- 
tremities of bodies which are non-conductors, as the points of spears and 
other militaiy weapons, the manes and tails of horses, the topmasts and 
yard-arms of ships, called Mariners' Lights, or St. Elmo's Fire. In 
showers of tain and snow, the drops have been observed to be luminous, 
owing to a strong charge of electricity in the air. 

271* Electricity sympathises generally with light and heat in its geo- 
graphical distribution, diminishing from the equator to the -poles.. Hence, 
it IS wi^in the tropics that thunder storms are the most i^equent, at the 
same time the most violent the lightning flashing with a breadth and in* 
tensity, and the thlmder pealing with an awfulness of which no conception 
ean be formed by the inhaUtant of other regions. The coast line of P^ru 
however, where it never thunders or lightens, ia a remarkable exceptbn. 

272.* Maffiietism. — ^Ma^etism is one of those unseen imponderabk 
existences, which, like heat a^ electricity, are known onjy by their effecta* 

273. Terrestrial magnetism pervades the whole earth, is extremely oom^ 
plicated, bM of vaiving intensity. Its dynamical Btate is determined by 
tlie d^61&iMoh needle, or mariner's compass^' Ad the dipping needle. 
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The declination needle eODaiete of m magnetized ateel bar or needley to mapended aa to rarolr* 
in a horizontal direction J the dipping needle moves in a plane perpendicular to the horizon. The 
north end of the declination needle points to the north, and the aonth end to the south, aad it at 
rest only when in chat position. The direction of the needle is the in^^etic meridian of the 
place of obsenration. 

274. There is a line which encircles the whole earth where the dipping 
needle remains horixontal, called the magnetic equator, or lin6 of no dip. 
It crosses the earth's equator in several places, running in a serpentine 
coarse. North and south of the magnetic equator, the needle dips more 
and more till it becomes perp^idiculax to the horizon in two points, known 
as the N. and S. magnetic poles. (See Map.) The intensity of magnetao 
force is measured by the number of yibrations made by the declimitioii 
needle in a given time. It is .exceedingly variable in different parts of the 
earth. 

275. There are two points in the northern, and two in the southern 
hemispheres, in which the intensity is greater than anywhere else. Odd 
of these foci is in North America, S. W. of Hudson's Bay, another in 
Nt)rt}iem Siberia, 120° E. long. The southern foci are situated in 20^ S. 
kt. and 324o E. long., in eO*" S. lat., and ISV 2' E. long. 

Lines of equal variation are called isogonial ; lines of eqnal dip, isodinial ; and lines of eqnal 
Intensity, isodinamieal 
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AUBOEA AT BRETJILLEPONT — ^FEANCE. ^' 

276^ Those meteoric displays froqueiUily seen in the heavens, the Aurora 
Borealis, (or narthera-light^) the Aurora Australis, (or aout^em-light,) are 
unquestionably of electrd-magnectip origin, as they may be artificially imi- 
tated by passing a current of electricity through an esdiansted receiver; 
violent disturbances^ of the magnetic needle accompany its appearance ; and 
lighjli has been evolved by Faraday through magnetic power. The earth's 
magnetism is sulyject to vast and unaccountable conunotions or storms of 
iinmenae extent, which ocei^ at irregular intervals, and are of short du- 
ration. Instalices occured in 1818 {^ 1841. 
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ye- , OPTICAL PHENOMENA. 

277. Various aad interesting eflfects result from the 
flection, and refraction of light, in its passage through the 
m different conditions of medium or density. 

278. A ray of light is composed of seven different colors ; viz, red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo and violet. 

279 All that endless variety and combination of tints displayed by the 
sky, the flowers of the field, the rich hues of the autumnal woods, and the 
gorgeous plumage of birds — in short, the colors of all objects, whether 
opaque bodies or transparent media arise from their varying capacity of 
absorbing or reflecting certain rays. The reflection of all the rays causes 
white, and the absorption of all black. 

280. The cerulean tint of the sky is caused by the blue rays being more 
abundantly reflected or scattered by the aerial particles \ the greater pale- 
ness of the blue arises^from the existmg vesioular(a) vapor in the lower 
strata of the atmosphere. 

281. In the eastern horizon at sunrise, and in the western at sunset, the 
color of the sky is usually red or yellow. This is owing to the solar beams 
having a greater portion of the atmosphere to traverse in order to reach 
us, most of the blue rays are lost by absorption and reflection in their 
passage, while the red and yellow, which have the greater momentum, 
(variously modified by reflected and peculiar atmospheric conditions) are 
reflected. 

282. The golden, rosy, purple and fiery hues of the clouds and sky, are 
caused by the presence of aqueous and vesicular vapor in the air in differ- 
ent stages of condensation. 




Fio. 9— RAINBOW. 



(a) Vesiole, « minute air-bladder, the film being water. 
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288. The scintillatioii of the stars is also due iio the same cause. 

284. Rakibaws. — A pencil of light on entering a rain-drop under- 
goes refraction; this pencil or ray consisting of diflercnt 'colors, which pos- 
sesses different degrees of refrangihilitj, emerges, after i>eing reflected at 
the hack part of the drop decomposed into its primitive colors. Thus, 
from the action of the aqueous globules upon the luminous rayS, arises the 
colored bow we see projected on the cloud. The more brightly the sun 
shines, and copious the rain, the more viyid and distinct sate the colors of 
V the bow. 

685. Both solar and lunar rainbows are due to the same cause. 




Fio. 10. 
HALOS OB OORONiB. 

286. Halos. — Colored circles of varying diameter are occasionally seen 
surrounding the sun and moon when the sky is invested with light clouds. 
They are more frequently observed around the moon, but this is simply 
owmg to the sun's light being generally too dazzling to admit of colors 
beitig distinguished near his disc. They are caused by the inflection of 
light by the ^obules of visible vapor, minute crystals of ice and snow; Or 
that property of rays to bend and divide as they pass near the borders, 
ridges and Angles of surfaces. 

__- ' 

287. When the halos are well defined, and closely encircle the luminous 

body, it is because the atmosphere is surcharged with humidity, large 
globules being formed. And hence there is truth in the popular remark, 
that a dense halo portends rain. 
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288. Parhelia. 
Luminous circles^ 
arcsj and horizonr 
tal bands, with 
mock-suns (parhe- 
lia^) and mock- 
moons, {parasele- 
niBy) in the neigh- 
borhood of the sun 
and moon are rare 
meteorologi^cal 
spectacles in our 
latitude, but very 
common in the 
arctic regions, 
where snowy spi- 
culae or minute 
crystals of ice float 
abundantly in the 
^ Fig/11. air, the angular 

forms of the crystals reflecting and refracting the rays of light in different 

regular directions and originating the visual variety. 

289. In the severe winter of 1615, in Iceland, the sun when seen, was 
always accompanied by twcj, four, five, and even nine of these illusions. 
The above cut represents a remarkable example seen and described by . 
Capt. Parry, which con thiued' from noon until six o'clock in the evening, 
during his winter sojourn at Melville Island. ^ 





Fig. 12. . ' 

MIRAGE OF THE DESERT. 

290. Mirage. — ^Dlusions with reference to terrestrial objects ara due 
to extraordinary reflection and refraction, caused by peculiar conditions of 
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the air ad to density. The mirage^a) the delnsiye appearance of water, 
common in the plains of Asia and Africa on the verge of the horizon, is a 
well known instance. 

291. In Egypt the general aspect of the country is that of a plam, with 
gentle emmences on which the Tillages are seated. When i^he weather is 
calm and the ground is highly heated, the landscape at a distance assumes 
the appearance of a pure tranq)arent lake. The villages seem hoilt on 
islands, their respective ohjects, houses and trees, are vividly reflected as if 
in w|iter,'and multiplied and enlarged images are produced. So* perfect is 
the representation, that experienced travelers, oppressed with heat and 
thirst,' have accepted it as a reality. This was the case with the French 
army during the celebrated campaign in Egypt. 

" Still the same burning san ! no cloud in Heaven ! 
The hot air quivers, and the sultry mist 
Floats o*er the desert, with a show 
Of distant waters mocking their distress." 

292. The phenomenon as above described depcfnds upon the earth being 
highly heated, and t^ie resulting evaporation. But the temperature of the 
air, rapidly diminish >s from the suif ace of the ground ; hence there are 
striking diversities il ^e density of the lower strata, and the rays of light 
are unequally refractc</ and reflected at the surfaces of strata of differ^it 
densities. 

293. Instances of the sun and moon being seen above the horizon when 
actually below it, of mountains and coasts unseen before, brought witUn 
sight of the spectator — of persons having theii? shadows depicted upon the 

' clouds-^of vessels being seen sailing in the air, high above the surface of 
«^ the water, are not uncommon in certain localities and Iktitudes. 




EiG. 13. 
Fata Morgana at Keogio. 



(a) Serc^ is the Arabic term for what the Fiench fall mirage. It occurs as a cpmraer !imbleni 
©f deceit in oriental vi^tingB. The Koran says, •* The actions of unbelievers are like the setetk 
of the plain; he who is^thirsty takes it for water, ancl^finds it to be nothing." 
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294. A singular spect^le is occasionally exhibited in the narrow strait 
between Messina and Keggio. A variety of images, men, houses, cattle, rocks, 
and trees are seen, pictured 6h the surface of the water, and in the air imme- 
diiytely over it. Multiplied images of the same object occur, or two images, 
one in a natural and the other in an inverted position ; and they have been 
observed to be fringed with red, green, blue, and other prismatic colors. 

This exhibtion is called by the SIcilians/ato morganay a title of ancertain derivation, but sup- 
posed to refer to a vulear presumption of the spectacle being called into existence by fairy art 
or an enchanter's wand. 




Fig. 14. 

Spectre op the Brocken. 

295. Dr. Buchan relates, that while on the cliff near Brighton, England 
with a companion, watching the sun when rising, Nov. 18, 1804, he saw^ 
just aff the solar disc emerged abpve the surface of the water, the face of 
the cliff represented precisely opposite to him, with a neighboring wind-mill, 
his own figure, and that of his friend, all faithfully depicted at some height 
above the sea. The appearance lasted about ten minutes. There was a 
dense fog upon the water at the time. , 

296. As two travelers were standing on the summit of Ben Lomond, 
August 19, 1820, watching the sunset, the attention of one of the party 
was arrested by the appearance of two gigantic figures pictured upon the 
cloud in the east, apparently standing on an enormous pedestal. He 
pointed out the phetiomenon to his coftipanion, and immediately one of <the 
figures was observed to strike the oth<pr on the shoulder, and point towards 

Ithem ; they waved their hats and umbrellai*, and the shadowy figures made 
a similar movement, faithfully imitating every gesticulation. ' The spectacle 
continued about fifteen minutes. 

297. The spectre of Brocken(a) — the. -colossal- figuye of a man observed 
to walk the ridge at sunrise, is an analogous example. 

(a) One of the Hartz Mountains. 
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REPRAonoiriN THE PoLAE Sea. 

298. The following details respectmg unequal refraction in northern re- 
gions produced by the varying temperature and density of adjacent stralg 
of the air,' are from Capt, Scoresby. 

299. June 19, 1822, the gun was very hot, and the coast suddenly ap- 
peared to come fourteen or eighteen miles nearer ; the diflferent eminences 
were so raised that they were seen as easily from the deck of the ship as 
they were before from the fore-top. ,The ice in the horizon assumed singu- 
lar forms; the larger blocks seemed columns ; icebergs and JBelds of ice, a 
chain of prismatic rocks ; and in many places the ice appeared to be in t\^ 
air at some mmutes(a) above the horizon. 

^ 300. Ships that were in the neighborhood assumed the most whimsical 
fornig ; in some the mainsail seemed reduced to nothing, while the foresail 
appeared four times larger than it really was. Above distant ships, their 
images were seen inverted and magnified. The image of a ship that was 
itself below the horizon was seen for several minutes; a ship even sur- 
mounted by two ships, one in the riglit position, the otl^er inverted. 

• 301. The apparitions in the air, which were once regarded as real or 
supernatural appearances, take- their rise from terrestrial objects, being* 
caused by peculiar reflection, 

3Q2. The visions of troops of horses, and armies marching and counter- 
marching in the air, on the cloudsj has sprung from some animals pasturing 
on an ojpposite height, or travelers quietly pursuing their journey. ^ 

(a) Minutes of ci re alar motion. 
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